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The object of this pamphlet is to prese^^it a full explana- 
tion of the Malt Trade in all its connexions ; shewing its 
vast national importance, and also its unfortunate decline ; 
the causes that have produced that decline, demonstrated 
by a Summary of Facts ; the whole supported by authentic 
Statistics. Consolidating under one head those clauses of 
the various Acts of Parliament remaining in force, that 
contain the regulations, restrictions, and penalties to which 
the maltster is at present subject. ' This summary is the 
more needful, considering^the fact, that since the Reign of 
Queen Anne, there has not been passed one real Consoli- 
dation Act, properly so called. The leading duties of the 
Officers of Excise, are likewise explained, as set forth by 
the Board. There is also given a practical Treatise upon 
Malting and Brewing. A description of the most proper 
fuel, and of the mode of constructing Kilns best suited 
for drying Malt, Corn, and Hops, is also introduced, as a 



snbject of no little interest. An elaborate view of a new 
system of drying, which, it is suggested, must supersede 
all others : the most approved localities, and right propor- 
tions for the building of malting premises. A simple 
method of gauging the contents of cisterns and couch, by 
which the most inexperienced may, at all times, check 
the officer ; and ascertain the exact amount of duty charge- 
able upon each steeping. An Historical Account of the 
articles Malt, Beer, and Hops, severally considered; 
observations on the objectionable points in the present 
regulations of Excise, and the suggestion of a corresponding 
remedy, are subjects specially treated on in their proper 
place. 

The work comprehends a statistical account of the annual 
consumption of Malt and Beer, together with some expla- 
nation of the causes which have produced the gradual de- 
cline in the use of this invaluable national beverage, a 
result unfortunately hastened by the blunder of the excessive 
and unequal taxation of Beer, as compared with that upon 
its foreign and other substitutes, such as Tea, CoflFee, Cocoa, 
Chicory, Spirits, Wine, and Cyder. The whole is con- 
cluded by correct tables and rates of duties ; and a history 
of the consumption of those competing articles ; the better 
to render such comparison obvious, operating to the detri- 
ment of one of the most essential articles in our home 
manufacture, and home consumption. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE MALT TRADE. 



Before commencing my practical Treatise on Malting 
and Brewing, I wish this opinion to be well established — 
in fact to become if possible, a maxim in the trade — Every 
Maltster ought to be a good Brewer, and every Brewer a 
good Maltster. 

It is to be feared that the opinion is but too well founded, 
that more than two-thirds of the free victuallers and retail 
brewers of England are ignorant of the most essential part 
of the business ; they are not capable of ascertaining, by 
their brewing, the real quality of the malt they use. It is 
possible for an old woman to brew, and make drinkable 
beer in a saucepan, but when a brewer desires to brew for 
sale, something more than this saucepan kind of knowledge 
is requisite ; there must of necessity be equality of strength, 
color and flavor, and at a given price ; to do this, it is 
absolutely necessary to know the real quality of the wort, 
after this, a regular and correct system of fermentation. 
The system which I here propose to recommend^ will go 
sufficiently near perfection to insure not only a good sale- 
able beer, but also will enable the brewer to know, with 



certainty, the value of his malt, and thereby to produce 
quantity, according to the quality of the malt he may be 
using. 1 have also given the names and character of the 
various qualities of beer and ale brewed both in Great 
Britain and Germany ; and the better to establish my own 
views upon important scientific points, I have advanced 
the opinions of eminent authorities — Dr, Ure, Leibig, and 
others — by way of illustration and argument. 

Since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth — an era celebrated 
for monopolies — no trade nor manufacture has laboured 
under so vast a complication of oppressions, from fiscal 
regulations, and other disadvantageous circumstances, as 
the malt trade ; nor does it appear that, even in this age 
of ultra-emancipation, and of Free-trade notions, the trade 
would in any degree have liberated itself, excepting for the 
celebrated attempt of Government to impose such extrava- 
gant restrictions upon the manufacture, during the Sessions 
1827 (7 and 8 Geo. IV) as to cause an almost tolal pros- 
tration of the malting trade ! This Act not only imposed 
superabundant restrictions, regulations, and penalties, but 
fettered and tormented the trade with an additional mode 
of charge, by means of a '* certi6cate" system, when one 
good mode was all that was wanted. The collective wis- 
dom of the country treated the maltsters to two methods 
of charge ; the first by means of gaiLging whilst the malt 
is under vegetation ; and the second upon dry malt sold 
and delivered. 



The effect of these hardships on the trade, soon led to 
the formation of an Association of Maltsters in the United 
Kingdom, for the purpose of applying to the Legislature 
for the suspension of the most obnoxious of the clauses ; 
and their ulterior view was to prepare a respectful, ener- 
getic, and united application to Parliament for a complete 
investigation of the whole code of the Malt Laws ; and to 
ascertain, if possible, how the various interests could be 
embodied in one general principle, keeping in view the 
means of a more eflFectual and more equal collection of the 
duty, advantageous to the Revenue. 

To be satisfied that an united and general Association 
was the medium of action best adapted to this particular 
juncture, it seems only necessary for me to point out the 
mischief which local and partial application to the Legisla- 
ture sometimes does. In 1806, when a Committee of the. 
House of Commons sat upon the Malt Sprinkling question, 
that Committee strongly recommended to the House, to 
grant the liberty to sprinkle at the eighth day ; accordingly 
it was promised that the Act should contain a clause to 
that eflFect The country maltsters accordingly left London 
with a faith strong in the Minister, and withall " mightily 
pleased." Another deputation of maltsters obtained inter- 
views with the Minister, highly condemning the ^* Sprink- 
ling.'* The result was, that the first deputation had scarcely 
reached their homes, when the Bill reached them, its pro- 
minent clause limited this indulgence of '* Sprinkling" to 
One Year. 
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Again, in June, 1827, when the before-mentioned Act 
7 and 8, Greo. 4th, was being passed into a Law, a few 
spirited men in the trade, came to town to watch over the 
Bill^ and to obtain what alterations they possibly could. 
They offered not a few objections, and having succeeded^ 
as they imagined, in making out a good case, some of these 
objectionable clauses they really believed and understood 
were to be erased forthwith ; and upon this understanding, 
these gentlemen left London quite contented. Their sur- 
prise, when the Act came out, I need not explain. In fact, 
success in this kind of Law-making experiment, rarely 
attends any class of trade when its cause is advocated by 
isolated bodies ; whose local interests and petty prejudices 
too generally clash, and in none more so than that of the 
maltster. It has a tendency also very much to confuse the 
judgment of those executive officers of the crown who may 
happen to be appealed to ; the whole body of the trade are 
liable to be treated with distrust I I think it will always 
be found that system, combined with union of effort, as an 
ordinary rule, alone gives power, and commands respect. 
And I am^ satisfied that the interests of the public revenue^ 
as well as of the entire trade, would be better promoted by 
a previous nomination of members of committee, represent- 
ing the several departments of the trade> who might be 
constituted as a kind of consulting Boards or Council ; and 
who, iipon occasions occurring of any need of conference 
with the Minister, would alone be delegated to represent 
the views and requirements of the aggregate body. The 



responsibility thus thrown into the hands of accredited and 
experienced delegates, would, at all times, be a security to 
the government^ that the alteration, amendment^ or any 
other kind of recommendation, was as the unanimous voice 
of the whole trade. The consequent advantages might be 
reckoned to he invaluable. Had such been the case here- 
tofore> the petty and annoying restrictions with which the 
manufacture has been fettered, would not have been in 
existence ; the interests of government and of the trade 
would have been more intimately united ; and in the event 
of government at any time wishing to obtain practical in- 
formation, they would be able promptly, and with ease, to 
obtain it, without being burdened by partial, interested, or 
local communications; and thus escape the perplexity of 
suggesting exceptionable laws and taxations, founded on 
the basis of earparte information. 

The consistency of opposition to this celebrated Act, 
cannot be better proved than by stating the result of the 
Maltsters First General Meeting in London^ held upon this 
subject. After one interview with the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Lord Godbrich, for the purpose of explanation, 
the whole of their requests were granted, sanctioned by 
Treasury Order ; and after three years continued labour, 
the Association succeeded in obtaining the repeal of no less 
than nearly two-thirds of the restrictions and penalties by 
which the trade had been fettered. 

The old host of a hundred and one restrictions are here 
introduced as a remembrance of the labors of the Associa- 
tion ; and at the same time as a very neat sample of what 
is called the '^ abundance of the law/' 

4 
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Maltsters were subject by the Acts of the 7th and 8th 
Geo. IV. to the following penalties :— 

"Sec* ^ 

1. Relative to Entries : Every maltster to make a true and par- 
• ticular entry, in writing, of every building, place, cistern, 
couch frame, kiln, and other vessel or utensil, and particular 
purpose for which jt is to be used ; using without entry, or 
for any different purpose, lOOZ. penalty on each, or C of 100/. 600 
5 and 4. Relate to Certificates from Supervisor I — steeping corn 
without certificate from supervisor that cistern is properly 
constructed • • • • • • • . '. 100 

Not keeping and maintaining requisite means for officers to 

gauge cisterns 100 

Maltster or his servant not aiding and assisting officer • .1 00 
5.* Using couch frames not constructed as specified . k .100 

And forfeiture of all com or grain therein. 

8. Regarding Specimens :— rif any maltster or other person*, not 

being an officer of excise, shall remove or take away any such 
specimen •••••.••. 200 

Or shall conceal or withhold it 200 

Or shall damage or destroy tihe same . . . . . 200 
Or alter, deface, or obliterate any entry therein • • .200 
Or shall make any entry therein • • ... 200 

9. For obstructing officers or persons acting in their aid . • 300 
10. Relat'mg to Barley Book: — Not entering Barley on the same 

day as received . . • . • . , .100 
And in tJie proper column • • • . • . . lo6 
A true and 'particular account of the nurkher of bushels . • 1 00 
With the christian and suttnamef and place of abode of the per^ 

son from whom received . • . • . , . 1 00 

And the day of its being so received 100 

Not entering within three hours after wetting . • .100 

And in the proper column . » . , . , .100 
A true and particular account of the quantity . . . lOO 
The day and particular hour of the day • ; ; .100 
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S€C. £ 

Nd entering barley ioU or otherwise disposed of . .100 

In th4S proper ctUunn prepared for such purpose • . .100 

ji trufi and,parti^ular g.ccouf^t of the quantity . • .100 

The name and restdevkce of persons to whom sold . i .100 

^ he, neglects or, re/uses to make such entries • • .100 

Or shall not keep such book as aforesaid • • . .' lOO 

Pr shflll cot^vey qway gr conceal the same • • • .100 

,0r shtM destroy or tear out any leafthereqf • • .100 

X)r coftcelt gbliterate^ destroy f or alter any entry therein . .100 

Or make any false entry therein . . • • .100 

,0r re/use tQ pernfit any officer of excise to inspect such boot; • 100 

.Or for him, to muke any minutes therein • « • .100 

Ortorejuse him taking away such book - - - - 100 

1 2. Jtegardinff Mock of Barley on 5 th of July : — Not delivered within 

ten days after. July ^th^ of every year^ a true and particular 
account in wrt/tng, of all Barley in his possession not. in pro- 
cess of malting and number of bushels in each place or building 1 00 
.Or delivering a false or untrue account . . . .100 
Or neglecting to shew the officer any building or place . .100 
Or any such barley as aforesaid 100 

13. Stopk ofJBarley before beginning to weti-^Not giving a true 

and. particular account in writing of the quantity in his cus^ 
^tody (MTposjsessio^^ describing the buildings or places, and 
number of bushels in each, 24 hours, at leastf before beginning 
to wet .....«• ^ • 50 

• - • • , 

Or,giving a false or untrue account . « « • .50 

Neglecting or refusing to shew the officer any building, ^c. . 50 
Or^any sjtch bq^rley as aforesaid ... • * .50 
14c When required^ by at^y officer of excise, not placing barley not in 

opfiratiofi, in such form as it may be conveniently gauged . 100 
*20, %lf 22, 2$, and 24>, Notices to Wet — A maltster must give 24 
hQurs' notice of wetting at a malt house in a city or market 
town, and 48 hours elsewhere, of the day and quantity of 
cqji or grain jn buf hels then to be wetted or steeped, under 
a penalty of « 100 

c2 
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Sec. £ 

* If he b^ins to wet or steep without sudi notice, or shall steep 

a greater or less quantity (exceeding the proportion of one 

in twenty) • ^ 100 

If he begins to wet at any time between 8 o'clock in the morning 

^ and 2 in the afternoon ..•*•• 100 

If notice is given to steep for 65 hourSf he must begin between 

8 ^fi the morning and 11 at night • • • . • 100 
If com or grain is continued in steep exceeding 65 hours • lOO 

If the water is drained off before 40 hours • • * 100 

Having given notice to steep 65 hours, com must be kepi under 

water until the expiration • » • « t .100 
jind if kept any longer than 65 hours • • » • • 100 
26. If any com is added to the steep after the officer has taken an 

account thereof • • 200 

27* Cistern to be emptied between seven in the morning and four 

in the afternoon • • • 100 

28. When com is steeped 65 hours, cistern to be emptied between 

^ one in the forenoon and four in the afl;emoon • - • 100 

29. All cistems in the same house to be emptied at the same time 200 
SO. No com to be taken out of any cistem with 96 hours oi the 

last emptying • • « 200 

31 . Conveying corn from cistem that it cannot be gauged in the 

couch frame - • • • 200 

32* Com to lay in the couch from the 1st of March to the 1st of 

December, 26 hours « • . • • • 100 

* At any other time of the year 80 hours • • • • 100 
If all com is not emptied out of the cistem into the entered 

couch frame • • • • • • • • 100 

If it is not laid flat and level •••••« 100 

Or if laid of a greater depth than 80 inches . . .100 

33. Treading or forcing together com in the cistem or couch frame 100 

34. Refusing to assist the officer, if required • • • • 100 

35. Sprinkling or wetting com or grain making in0 mali before 

it has been 12 days out of cistem .' « « • « • 200 
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Sec* £ 

36. Having mare than Jive Jloors, including c(mch frame and Jfct6i, 

from one cistern • ,- • • • • • ^OO 

37. ' Floor to be laid in regular forms and level in regular succession of 

age, and if not so laid • • • • • • 100 

If on requett of the officer, outward edges are not made^raight 100 

98. Or if not laid level ... • . • . 100 

Mixing corn of different steepings « . • f • . 200 

39. Wettii^or damping com after taken from kiln « -^ 100 

40. FraduUntly^ concealing or conveying away malt from the sight of 

the -officer • • • • . • • • « • 200 

And forfeiting such malt. 

41. Maltster removing malt and persons receiving, the same before 

the duty Las been charged * • • « • • 200 

And forfeiture oi malt. 

42. Entry to he made monthly of all maltior • • • • 100 
If a false entry he made • • • • • • • 100 

47. Relating to Certificates : — The certificates to be cut progressively 

from the printed form • • • • • • • 100 

To be signed by the maltsters^ or some persons on his behalf, 

certijying date • • • • • • • • 200 

Quantity and quality of malt [[• i • # • • 200 
To whom sold or sent, of what place • • t • • 200 
That the duty has been charged thereon • • • • 200 

And at what place, and on what maltster such charge has been 

made • 200 

If any maltster shall send out any quantity of malt excee^Hg 

four bushelsj without a certificate • • « . 200 

Or, if to a brewer for sale, in any quantity fvhatever • • 200 
Or shall not leave the certificate • - * . • » ^00 

Or shall make use of the certificate a second time • • .200 
Or to accompany other malt than for which it was first cut from 

such book as aforesaid • • • • , • 200 

Or shall not at the same time make a correspondent entry t6 

certificate aforesaid •».««•• 200 
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Sec. _ ^ ' 

Or shall not keep tuch book oi aforesaid ' • • • « 200 

Or shall not deliver up suck hook to any officer demanding the 

same . . • .'200 

'Or permit him to make any. minute therein • • . 200 

Or shall convey away or conceal any such book • . • 200 

Or shall destroy or tear out any leaf therefrom • • « 200 

Or cancel, obliterate, or destroy, or alter any entry therein • 200 

48. If a maltster refuses or neglects to make an entry of malt sent 

out in quantities less than four bushels • • .50 

Or shallnot keep a book for. such purpose . • . 50 

Or not deliver it to any officer demanding the same • • 50 

Or pemnt him to make any vnnute therein ' • . .50 

'Or shall convey away or conceal tho same • . • .50 

Or shall destroy or. tear out any lettf . • . .50 

'Or cancel, obliterate, destroy, or alter any entry . . • .50 

'Or make a false entry. ^ « • « • . .50 

101 Penalties . . . £13,500 

Of whiph only 32 remain at this day wholly or partially in force. 

The Association proposed to Government the adoption 
of a somewhat novel;, but effectual mode of settling the 
several points at issue.; it was this :«^that the trade should 
elect three of their body, for the purpose of meeting a cor- 
responding number of Surveyors'- General of Excise, to 
investigate matters, arid to draw up a Report for the sanc- 
tion of Government. This was done; Sir F. Doyle 
attending as chairmad, with three Surveyors' -General of 
Excise ; *and*E. B. Portman, Esq. M. P., with the repre- 
sentative's of* Maltsters — Messrs. Crisp, Brown, Herepath. 
and Ford. There were only two points claimed by the 
Maltsters, which* either wholly, or in part, were not con- 

• Nose.— Those iaitalica are repealed. Those marked *.are altered. 
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ceded by the Govelnment. Here again, the old trick was 
played in one very important concession, respecting the 
*' Couch Clause/' It had been agreed at the conference, 
that 'the objectionable words,- "condusive evidence," 
•should be jsxpunged ; thereby to invest the magistrate 
with a power to judge of the fraudulent intent : whereas 
the clause as it then stood, and still remsdns^ leaves the 
magistrate no p^wer at all; and if literally construed, 
makes the Magistrate little more than an £^utomaton 1 

Upon this subject it is probably needful to go info 
further explanation ; this being one of the few: most im- 
portant points upon which the trade can ground strong 
reasons of complaint ; and which it is their duty strenu- 
ously to persist in getting altered, so that the spirit and 
practice of the law m&y accord more entirely with the con- 
tract formed between the Trade and Excise, ih 1829. At 
the conference already referred to, the three main points^ 
m addition to those previously grsmted by Treasury Order, 
then sought by the trade to be conceded to them^ were^ 
Firstly, the Certificate System ; Secondly, the leave to 
Sprinkle at an earlier date ; and Lastly, an alteration of 
the Couch Clause. 

The principle difficulty to overcome wte in the ^* Certi-- 
.ficate System ;'' the Excise refusing to concede this pointy 
unless a remedy were proposed by the objectors, and upon 
the following grounds, a memorandum of which is taken 
from Minutes noted down at the date of Conference^ 
The Government object thus:— ^" By the present Couch 
Gauge we do not receive the amount we are ^ititled td, ac^- 
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wording to the letter and spirit of the Law, upon the malt 
made^ and this is admitted by the trade generally^ and was 
farther proved by the experiments tri^ by Government in 
1 806, in Scotland, which shewed that in seventeen steeps 
toithout sprinklings the average exceeded 3| per cent- 
above the quantity charged with duty. Besides, it is fur- 
ther proved, by this new system of certificate, imperfect 
as we admit it to be, it has given an additional revenue, 
the first year of £48,000 above the couch charge. Upon 
these grounds the Government adopted, and most pertina- 
ciously adhered to their •favorite *^ Certificate System.** 

In the Committee of the '' Maltsters Association, repre^ 
senting above 1,800 Maltsters^ the first question to be 
cleared was, " Which shall we advocate, a charge upon the 
Dry Barley y or on the Malt /*" It was agreed^ that the 
Law, from first to last, had made and declared it a Duty 
upon Malt made. The business solution of the question 
condeknned a Barley charge. Hence the Committee de- 
cided upon supporting the principle of a Moilt charge* 
The next qujestion was; " How to meet the subject oidefi^ 
ciency?^^ The Committee unanimously agreed in con- 
demnation of the Government plan of ^\CertiJkate ;" but, 
as in most cases of finding faulty which is at all times a 
very easy affitir, whether it be of Governmental, or other 
measures^ the Committee rested content with their expres- 
sioii of condemnation; and fell short in the practicability 
of supplying a remedy. '.. , ■ 

And at the Conferetice it was ably argued by Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Herepath ; firstly, that any addition to the then 
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" Couch Cliarge * would have the eflFect of imposing an 
additional tax both upon the labouring community and 
upon land. Secondly, that it was inconsistent with the 
duty we owe to ourselves, that any such proposition should 
emanate from any other source than the Government. 

It may be considered trite to remark, in this place^ that 
as experience teaches the sad lesson, that many of the 
events of life consist in alternatives, and that stern neces- 
sity frequently compels us to choose one of two disagreeable 
courses, so were the Committee placed on this occasion ; 
for, finding the Government, through Sir F. Doyle, fixed 
tod determined in their own views, 1 conceived it my duty 
to propose, upon the express agreement that all the other 
points were to be conceded, that the Committee ought to 
accommodate itself to the lesser evil ; viz. : — the alteration 
of allowance in the Couch Gauge chapter. 

Upon this question a difficulty presented itself to my 
mind^ from, the -fact of Maltsters keeping their corn in 
steep for different periods, varying from 40 to 72 hours ; 
the difference of swell between these two periods being 
equal to per cent ; the short steep paying per cent 
less duty than the long steep. I took the steeping medium 
at 65 hours. 

I have been more explicit on this point, owing to the 
&ct that many Maltsters of the present date^ object to this 
alteration, through not knowing the primary cause of its 
adoption. The alteration having been acceded to, the 
next step was to see the contract carried fully into effect. 
As Secretary to the Association, I consequently begged 
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E. B. Portman, Esq., M.P., to forward to me a correct copy 
of the Report, previous to its being laid before Govern- 
ment. On the 29th July, I received the following note. 

(COPY.) 

No. 4, New Burlington Street^ 25th July, 1829. 
Sib, 

I have great pleasure in sending to you Mn Goulburn*8 

decision on the Report which Sir F. Dotle and myself made to him on 
the subject of the Malt Laws. You will perceive that he is disposed to 
accede to our wishes upon all the points to which we thought it necessary to 
advert therein, and although there are many minor details, which are not 
entered upon in our Report, I conceive that they ioUow for the most part, 
as of course firote the concessions which are promised. Sir F. Dotle has 
noted them all, and as soon as the proposed New Bill is before Parliament, 
I will take care that any omissions shall be notified to you and to Sir F. D. 
with a view to their being supplied 

I have no Copy of Che Report that I can send you as verbatim^ correct ; 
but the abandonment of the Barley Book, of the Certificate System, and of 
the conclusiveness of Evidence before Magistrates, the alteration of the 
Couch Clause, with the concession of Sprinkling at 8 days, were the chief 
points. The new Regulations, which at our Meeting were discussed, of 
course were proposed as the concessions which tlie Maltsters ought to 
make in return for the boonrequired. Hoping that Mr. Goulburn's letter 
will be fully satisfactory. 

I remain. 

Your faithful and obedient, 
Mr. W. FORD. E. B. PORTMAN. 

DOWNING STRMET, ZSrd'Juh/, 1829. 
Mt dear SiB| 

I have received from Sir Fbakcis Dotle a Memorandum 

of what passed at the conference which you and certain gentlemen engaged 

in the Malt Trade had with him on the 7th inst., on the subject of the Re- 

gutions which apply to that Branch of Trade ; and I have fully considered 

the alterations in the Law which were then agreed upon, subject to my 

approval, a% fit to be submitted to Parliament. 
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I have since had an opportunity of learning the sentimentis of other 
Gendemen, who carry on the Malt Trade in Essex and Hertfordshire ; 
the result has been, an approval on my part, of the Propositions which 
have been so submitted to me, and a readiness to give effect to them by 
Legislative provision, at the earliest, moment after the Meeting of Par- 
liament. 

It must, however, be imderstood by the several persons interested, that 
I reserve to myself a full power of reverting to the Law, both with 
respect to Sprinkling and to Certificates, or to originate oth^ effective 
Regulations, should my present acquiescence in the proposal submitted 
to me, lead to any material increase of Fraud, or of evasion of Duty, or of 
any general deterioration of the quality of the article. 

With respect to the immediate suspension of the Certificate System, I 
cannot altogether acquiesce : I consider it necessary, and I do not see any 
inconvenience likely to flow from it> to take in October next the account 
of Stock, in the manner now pointed out by law, not indeed from any wish 
to charge the parties with the Duty on any excess to which they may then 
be found to be liable, but because, as there is now no sufficient authority 
for reducing the allowances in Cistern and Couch, I cannot now, nor until 
the alteration of the Law, procure for the Revenue that protection which 
has been agreed to be substituted for the Certificate System. I therefore 
think it indispensable to have the Stock taken ; but I shall have every 
disposition to forego the payment oi the Duty on the excesses, so soon as 
the arrangements now submitted to me shall have been bona fide carried 
into effect by Parliament. 

I trust that this course will prove satisfactory to the several parties. 

I remain, my dear Sir, « 

Yours, very truly, 
E. B. PORTMAN, Esq, M.P. HENRY GOULBURN. 

The Committee had no alternative bat to rely upon the 
vigilance of Mr. Portman. The Government confirmed 
the Report, and thereupon aii Act was passed; but the 
Committee immediately discovered to their mortification, 

d2 
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that the " Couch Clause," with all its vexations, had bieen 
left unaltered — ^unabated — except in the ailowknce in 
gauging. The mildest sentence to be passed on so violent 
a breach of confidence, I shall not — ^I dare not, trust my-i 
self to put upon record ! 

In 1827, I felt induced to take the initiative in a move- 
ment to endeavour obtaining for the trade some modification 
of this obnoxious clause ; being morally convinced that 
the operation of this clause had occasioned, and would 
continue to occasion, until legally altered, more vexatious 
proceedings against the body of Maltsters, than the whole 
bulk of fiscal regulations affecting the business all put 
together. This may seem a strong assertion ; yet it is 
confidently stated, that from 1830 to 1846, the relations 
between the trade and the revenue officers were carried on 
with comparative ease. But after this date, the Excise, 
forgetting, — whether wilfully or not, is rather difficult to 
determine — at all events they chose to forget, the contract 
of 1829, iand thereupon issued printed instructions to their 
officers, at once novel, arbitrary, and unjust. These fanciful 
instructions were to this effect ; — " That every Maltster, in 
emptying his corn from cistern into couch, shall do so by 
placing — not throwing^ the corn into two or more cones ; 
then shall level the same over the couch ; using either rake 
or levelling instrument. 

Now, let any one examine this new Esecise Office Order. 
It will be seen that it is not only contrary to the laws of 
the Legislature, and contrary to all previous practise in 
thc^ trade, but really and truly injurious to the corn ; 
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tod in very many cases, the injunciion cannot possibly be 
carried into efifect ! Compare this pedantic Excise O ffice 
Order, with its own old version of the practical law, as con- 
tained in all previous general Excise instructions. 

" After the grain is thrown out of the cistern, and before 
the expiration of twenty-six hours, the officer takes one or 
more gauges thereof, entering in his book and specimen, 
the true average depth- of it in each couch frame. One of 
these gauges must be taken as soon after it is thrown out 
of the cistern as the nature of the officer's other business 
will allow ; and another, as near the end of the twenty-six 
hours as he can conveniently visit the malt-house. 

^' But a gauge taken before the expiration of thirty hours, 
is to be cast and set forward as a couch gauge, when the 
officer has^not been able to take an earlier gauge. On 
taking a first couch gauge, the number of hours the grain 
has been out of the cistern, must be entered in the proper 
column ; and if they be under ten^ a cypher must be pre- 
fixed ; and if under one hoar, two cyphers ; and in the 
same column, on all subsequent couch gauges, the pro- 
gressive number of the gauge must be inserted. 

*^ These gauges must be correctly cast, and the amount 
entered in the proper column, and the best set forward 
in the column entitled ** Best from cistern or couch,*' as 
forming the charge, tin/e^^ exceeded by the best cistern 
gouge, in which case the amount of that gauge* must be 
set forward in the said column. 

'^ It is a veiy common practice for Maltsters to force the 
grain in the <x)uch, either by treading the same during the 
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operation of emptying from the cistern, or by throwwg it 
a considerable height therefrom, with a view it should fall 
iieavily into die couch-frame, whereby it becomes so com- 
pressed, as to prevent a true account of it being obtained ; 
therefore, when the officer is taking a couch gauge, and 
especially if on the day the grain is emptied from the cis- 
tern, he must be careful in observing whether, in his judg- 
ment, it is more close and com]>act than it could have been, 
had no means been used to force it together ; and if he be 
of opinion that it has been artificially^ and therefore ille- 
gally forced together, and no person has been detected in 
the act of treading^ or otherwise forcing it, he must, after 
having taken a correct gauge thereof, in the state in which 
he lias found it, throw ^ or cause to he thrawHy in the pre* 
sence of the Maltster or his servant, if he or his servant 
shalLthink fit to be present, all such corn, or grain, out of 
the couch frame. 

^^ In the Supervisor's statement to the board, touching 
offences, by Maltsters, for treading^ or forcing the com, 
t>r grain, in the couch, such principals, or their servants, 
not having been discovered in the act, must be mentioned, 
in addition to the Act offended against. A general state- 
ment of the variou&<;ircumstances relative to the detection, 
in a scheme drawn agreeably to the following precedent, in 
which every particular must be set forth in the respective 
columns, as duly entituled for the purpose. 

'' If any other couch gauges of the com which is the 
subject of complaint, besides those inserted in the scheme, 
are shown in the Survey Book as taken at an earlier period. 
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a statement must be sabjoined, shewing the amount of each, 
by whom, and when taken, and why the compressed state 
was not then noticed. 

" As the Law expressly enjoins that the corn, m such 
eases shall be thrown out in the presence of the trader, or 
his servant y if either shall think fit to be present, and that 
it may always appear to the Board that opportunity was 
given to both or either of them for attending the operation, 
it must always be mentioned in the entry whether the Malt- 
ster, or his servant, was so present, at the time of the ex- 
periment being made ; and if not, how such absence occured. 
To the above must be . added the traders character, as it 
relates to ' his general concerns with the Excise Revenue ; 
and the nature of the account he may be able to give of the 
transaction in question." 

This is copied from the " Book of Instructions" supplied 
to every officer of Excise. But the Board of Excise are in 
the habit of issuing other orders upon particular points ; 
6ne of which, is the one now complained of by the trade ; 
and which, in common with many others, I myself, felt 
justified in refusing to comply with ; but the eflFect of this 
non-compliance speedily discovered itself in a valiant and 
chivalrous crusade against the Maltsters ! So active was 
this hostility, that in 1846, in one soUtary year, more in- 
formations were issued against Maltsters, upon this couch 
question alone, than during any five years put together 
during the whole of the sixteen years previously. 

In the course of my business, I was applied to by a 
Maltster of Croydon, upon this special subject ; and having 
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investigated the case, it was quite evident that a gross act of 
injustice had been done to the trader; but^as it is my practice 
in all similar couch cases, to treat the question as a de-* 
cided matter of profit and loss, I recommended him to sub*- 
mit, paying the mitigated fine of £20, rather than contest 
it in a Court of Law ; for this reason, that even should he 
happen to be successful in defeating the Honorable Board 
of Excise, his law expenses in defending himself, — such 
are the delightful harmonies of our boasted cheap justice — > 
would be four timers the amount of the penalty. But as he 
was one of those stern, independent Englishmen^ who^ 
knowing he had done nothing worthy of the censure of the 
law, would rather firmly resist, even to his last shilling, 
than yield to the petty annoyances of small Law -makers, 
determined to defend the action. He solicited me to as- 
sist him in resisting the complaint, I consented to aid him 
with my best advice ; and as the result is not uninteresting, 
I have here inserted an authentic report of the trial ; both 
for the information of the trade, as well as with the view of 
exposing the arbitrary and unjust nature of the proceedings 
of the Excise upon these questions. 
Couch Case at Croydon^ Surrey, May 30th, 1846. Before 

the Magistrates — Messrs. Sutherland, Lucas, Herries^ 

and Simion. 

Mr. . F. Shaw attended to answer an information laid 
against him at the instance of the Board of Excise, charging 
him with having unlawfully packed and compressed the 
grain in his couch, for which ofience, he had subjected 
himself to a penalty of £100, 7 and 8 Geo. IV, cap. 52, 
see. 32, 33, and 34. 
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Mr. R Russelt, Solicitor of Croydon, appeared for de- 
fendant. 

The evidence of the Excise officers went to prove that 
on the 6th of April, they attended the malt-house of de- 
fendant, at Croydon, and gauged the contents of the couch, 
that had just been thrown from the cistern, and found to 
contain 129^1 bushels, but as the grain appeared to be more 
closely packed than it ought to have been, they ordered it 
to be re-placed in the cistern, and then again turned back* 
into the couch, and upon gauging it the second time^ 
ascertained the quantity to be gross 139io bushels, (subject 
to a reduction of five per cent,) under these circumstances, 
the defendant was now charged with having unlawfully 
packed and compressed his couch. 

In the cross examination, the officer said he never had 
cause of complaint against the defendant ; had been present 
at previous emptying of cistern in defendant's malt-house, 
and never objected to the manner of emptying ; which was 
very different from the manner the couch was filled by 
one of the Surveyor's-General. Upon the examination of 
the superior officers, they said they did not allow the man 
to throw the grain the second time into the couch in his 
own way, but compelled him to empty the corn from cis- 
tern into couch in two cones, just inside the couch, and 
then they (the officers) levelled it, by raking the corn lightly 
all over the couch. They admitted that by this process, 
a greater quantity of air was allowed to remain between 
the grain, and that therefore, to some extent, they gauged 
air instead of corn. Thus they found the increase. 

E 
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They likewise admitted, that as the Maltsters threw the ^ 
corn with some force, levelling over the couch, the air 
would be excluded, and the grain be much closer, and con- 
sequently not gauge so much in quantity. But they said 
the Excise authorities considered it illegal to throw the corn, 
levelling from the cistern into the couch ; and produced a 
printed document to the magistrates, containing instruc- 
to them (the officers) how to fill a couch. But upon being 
asked whether that was put in as evidence ; and if those in- 
structions were a legal document from the Act under which 
the Maltster carried on his business, the said document was 
withdrawn, admitting the Law gave no such instructions. 
It was further admitted, that no artificial means of pressure 
had been resorted to, and that the method adopted by them 
(the officers) was the most ingenious that had been devised 
of getting the greatest quantity of air amongst the grain, 
and thus increasing the apparent quantity in the couch. 
It appeared likewise in evidence, the couch was only 
lOio inches deep: and the officers, in levelling, made a va- 
riation of no less than lio inch, the lowest being 9 inches, 
and the highest 10[o inches, that, had the Maltster, at any 
time, levelled his couch so irregularly, they should have 
complained : that every inch contained 1 2fo bushels. 

Mr. Bussel, on behalf of the defendant, urged that it 
would be monstrous to suppose the Act of Parliament was 
ever intended to apply to such a case as this. 

The defendant was charged with packing and compres- 
sing the grain ; and he submitted that the Act was only 
intended to apply to cases where artificial means of pressure 
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were resorted to ; and not, as in this case, where the only 
offence appeared to be, that the grain was thrown into 
couch in the ordinary way practised by the whole trade, 
and not in the artificial manner practised by the ^Excise 
officers and informers. 

The Maltman was then examined, to explain the matter. 
The officers compelled him to return the corn into couch, 
viz. in two cones, and not to throw the corn, but let it run 
off the shovel gently. He never saw a couch so filled ; and 
had never been found fault with before either by officer or 
supervisor. 

Mr. A. Ford, Maltster, was then examined at some 
length by the magistrates, to show the ordinary business 
way of performing the operation of filling the couch. He 
had been practically engaged in the malt trade twenty-six 
years. The defendant, Mr. Shaw, was his first foreman in 
1820 ; but was now Malting for himself. He (Mr. Ford,) 
had never seen a couch filled as practised by these officers. 
If any of his men had done so, they should never have 
filled another for him. The practice he had followed, and 
still did, was, to cause, as nearly as possible, every shovel 
of com as taken up in the cistern, to be tnrown into the 
proper place* in the couch, causing as little raking as 
possible. 

It was an important object in Malting, not to allow more 
evaporation of moisture than possible in the early stages 
of the process: it would consequently be injurious to 
knock and rake it about as described ; causing great loss 
of moisture by evaporation ; and they were not allowed to 

£2 
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add more moisture until the expiration of one hundred and 
forty-four hours after being emptied from cistern. He 
Malted for one house in which the cistejrn and couch were 
so placed that it would have been impossible for men or 
officers to fill the couch as described by them : the cistern 
being 203 inches long, and the extreme length of the couch 
280 inches from the end of cistern, walled up on each side. 
He Malted principally upon commission^ for brewers, at so 
much per quarter, in some cases including duty. It was 
of great importance to him, that this question should be 
set at rest ; for if the officers' mode of filling the couch 
was to be made the law, his contract prices must of neces- 
sity be advanced at least lid. per quarter, equal to nearly 
five per cent. 

The magistrates^ after consulting some time^ dismissed 
the information ; but the Excise gave notice of appeal to 
quarter sessions, in which they were again defeated ; but 
it cost the Maltster, Mr. Shaw, above £100 ! So much for 
the harmonies of cheap justice. 

To the honour of these magistrates, I must not omit re- 
cording the cj|rcumstance, that they employed special 
counsel to attend the appeal, for the purpose of support- 
ing their previous decision. 

The fact is, the magistrate's hands are so fettered through 
the equivocal wording of this Couch Clause, that upon the 
bare fact of an excess being sworn to, be it ever so trifling, 
the bench have almost uniformly convicted ; but as an 
evidence of the innate force of truth, and of the natural 
love of justice, the magistrate has given expression to his 
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moral impressions, in repeated instances^ by following a 
conviction with these words, — " we do not believe that fraud 
has been either compaitted or attempted." 

By such new-fangled instructions, (not law) these infor- 
mers, by the most dexterous manipulation^ cannot well fail 
in their object of obtaining some excess. Yet this (ano- 
malous exposure to difficulty, has enabled the trade to place 
the question in a new and serious light, before the magis-. 
trates and government. It is this, " what is the fair, or- 
dinary, and business way of performing the operation of 
filling the eouchi" 

I contend that the trade having in 1 829, entered intt) a 
compromise with the government ; and, the government 
having thereby received a permanent additional duty upon 
couch guage ; it was a breach of good faith thus to attempt, 
by a practical trick, to obtain another two per cent. more. It 
is true I have not heard of many "fresh" prosecutions 
ttnd^r the Excise order since 1847, on the contrary, I have 
reasons to believe that many intended cases were aban- 
donedw And since the above observations were written, 
the Excise have issued a counter order, Whidh will be fotmd 
in laWd under the Couch Clause page. It is therefore^ to 
be hoped, the magistrates will take this new order to be 
^sufficient authority for them to decide all couch questions 
according to the evidence, as to whether the officer in re- 
turning the Corn into couch, did so in the ordinary way ^f 
working. 

Now, if the word " Conclusive," be omitted froni the 
Couch Clause, as agreed at the conference, the mode of 
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re-filling the couch by the officer^ would, of necessity, be 
agreeable to the business mode, as practised in the trade 
ever since the Malt Duty was first imposed ; namely, by 
throwing the corn or grain from the cistern, even as near 
as it can be, in the couch ; and afterwards by levelling with 
the rake, or level; and in cases when the couch is so con- 
structed that the corn cannot be correctly levelled, without 
getting upon it^ planks shall be so placed as to admit the 
man to level the same without undue pressure. 

A case of my own, which occurred in 1846, is here in- 
troduced, by way of illustration. The Supervisor, in the 
course of his ofiicial duties, had caught the Maltster on the 
conchy in the act of levelling. In this, as in the Croydon 
case, the magistrates acted upon their own judgment ; 
and would not be governed by any arbitrary construction 
of the letter of the Law. During the legal examination of 
the question, I set forth in my defence, firstly that the 
couch had been in use forty years ; that a certificate was 
in my possession, affirming its being agreeable to Law ; that 
the couch was so constructed no man could level it without 
getting upon it ; that planks were provided, and used for 
the purpose of enabling the man to level without pressing 
upon the com : — that the man had transgressed the Law, 
and violated my instructions. Secondly : — That I was not 
inclined to place myself in a position of being screened 
from the legal consequences, by prosecuting the man for 
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the contravention of my orders — a matter he had unwit- 
tingly done. [See Sec. 7 and 8 Geo. 4, Cap, 62, Sec 46, 
under the head, " prosecution of servants."] 
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The Supervisor having been the sole witness of the fact, 
the question was put to him by myself, at the time of the 
oflFence, " Do you think the Maltster was on the couch with 
any malicious or fraudulent Intent /'' He frankly declared, 
" I do not for one moment think he was/' The same ques- 
tion was put to him before the Magistrate, whereupon he 
made the same admission. The Magistrate, upon consulting 
the Act, said he must take time to decide the- question, as 
he wished personally to inspect the malt-house. He did 
so ; and immediately decided against the information. 

The next question connected with . the Malt Laws, on 
which I purpose to oflFer some remarks, and concerning 
which there exist not only great diflferences of opinion, but 
the causes of considerable perplexity, both to the Govern- 
ment and the trade, is that of Sprinkling. I should not 
have enlarged upon this subject, had it not been the fact 
that applications are constantly being made to Govern- 
ment for additional indulgence to that obtained since 1829. 
Previous to that year. Sprinkling was not allowed, until the 
12th day ; it is now allowed at the expiration of the 6th 
day. Were I asked to give an opinion on this head^ I 
should say that if the operation were permitted two days' 
earlier, this would be all that is necessary under any cir- 
cumstances. I ground this opinion on the consideration of 
high duty, but more particularly on the imperfect state of 
survey, both in the rides, and in the case of bye-malt-houses. 
It therefore appears safe to say that this is the extent of 
any indulgence which could consistently be asked, or safely 
granted. Experience proves the circumstances epnnr 
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which earlier sprinkling may be required, in cases where 
corn has been properly steeped, are so very rare, that ap- 
plication for permission to sprinkle on the fourth day would 
he unreasonable. In fact, if corn has received its full and 
proper proportion of steep in cistern, no alteration is re- 
quired in the malting season. 

It ought to be remembered that the eflFect of long steep- 
ing is injurious to the Maltster. The Maltster has to pay 
more duty than upon the barley steeped, and in some cases, 
than upon the malt made, it is consequently, not his interest 
to steep exceeding the fifty hours ; then supplying the 
deficiency of moisture (if any) by sprinkling. I find that 
fifth day is the earliest period I ever could require with a 
fifty hours steep, always taking care to keep the corn back 
until that day. 

The corn or grain can be effectually regulated by judi- 
cious sprinkUng in making either Jree or close malt ; but 
if it be a question of quality^ I have always found that the 
long steep, say from sixty-five to seventy-two hours pro- 
duces the most even and perfect vegetation ; giving more 
weighty and at the same time equal flavour and tenderness. 
Upon this point I must refer to an account of the two 
experiments introduced at end of ''Malting Treatise." 

The contest — for such it was — from 1802, was between 
the Maltsters themselves : the advocates of " sprinkling, '* 
against those who opposed it. 

The main arguments advanced before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, by those who advocated sprinkling 
on the floor, were the following : — ^fiiatly, that although 
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in some counties, and with respect to peculiar qualities of 
barley, the restrictions may not be inconvenient, yet in 
other counties, and with respect to other qualities of 
barley, good malt cannot be made without sprinkling. 
Secondly, that it interferes with the just rights of the sub- 
ject, who ought not to be coerced in working his com- 
modity in the way he conceives most advantageous 
both to himself and the purchaser. Thirdly, that it fur- 
nishes the easy means of legal persecution and oppression. 
Lastly, that it does not afford any protection to the revenue. 

On the other hand, those who opposed " sprinkling/* 
have, for many years, and with varied success, been pres- 
sing the government to restrict, or prohibit it, on the two 
following grounds : — the one is, that malt made under the 
sprinkling process, is of very inferior quality; and the 
other, that the practise opens a wide door to frauds on the 
revjenue. 

Now, as far as concerns the business and common-sense 
view of the question, the advocates for liberty to sprinkle 
have the advantage ; inasmuch as they do not seek to 
impose the practise on others, while their opponents have 
sought to restrain others from sprinkUng, because they 
themselves do not adopt it. 

r To bolster up the views of this latter party, the evidence, 
as given before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1806, goes but a sorry way in making out for them a good 
case. Their first supporter, a Maltster of thirty years 
standing, Malting 400 quarters per week, states, *'that 
barley grown on heavy soils, does not require sprinkling on 
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the floor more tUan that grown on a light soil. That if 
liberty were given to sprinkle on the ninth day, frauds 
would he practised upon the revenue, as the grain would 
give less Uquor in cistern. 

Another Maltster making 600 quarters per week, stated 
" that in purchasing sprinkled Malt, he paid from 6s. to 
8s. less than for the Malt not sprinkle d^^* This gentleman's 
evidence is a very neat sample of what the logicians call 
^^ proving too much.*' He gave it as his opinion, *' that 
those who sprinkled, can more easily commit fraud, by 
mixing the floors. That the restricting to sprinkle the 12th 
day, proved beneficial to the HertfordshireMsXi^i^T^ for this 
reason, that previously, other Maltsters brought their Malt 
to market so much cheaper^ that they, the Hertfordshire 
Maltsters J had very near lost their tradej^^ In the evidence 
of Mr. W. Lawrence, Surveyor-General Examiner of Ex- 
cise, he stated, that if the restriction was to be totally 
taken off. Maltsters would run whole wettings, and part of 
wettings, as they used to do. That on the 21st of March, 
1802, he detected M. E. G. in running nine whole wettings. 
That if Maltsters were compelled to keep the coth fifty 
hours in steep, they could not commit the frauds so easily. 
That he considered the restrictions to be necessary in cold 
weather. That it would be of benefit to the Maltster to 
be allowed to sprinkle from April to October. He was 
bred a Maltster, and had been in the Excise thirty years. 
That the fraud of running wettings, applies equally to the 
case of those who do not sprinkle, as to those who do; but 
that sprinkling facilitates it." 
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Another Surveyor-General, Mr. Haddon, stated, that in 
s ome cases he believed sprinkling to be necessary. 

All the London Brewers gave their opinion decidedly 
against sprinkling. They found that the supplies of Malt^ 
since the restrictions, had proved to be of a very superior 
quality. In fact, their objection was not so much against 
the principley as the abuse of the practise. But other ex- 
tensive Brewers, who also were Maltsters, gave evidence, 
that sprinkling was highly requisite, particularly under 
certain circumstances. 

Mr. John Hut chins. Brewer and Maltster, stated, " that 
he purchased Malt in the country, independently of what 
he made ; because the country Malts are sprinkled : and 
that the acrospire being completely worked up, he had 
found the Malt yielded a better brewing than Malt not 
sprinkled." 

It must be observed of this period, 1806, that the duty 
was 34s. 8d. per quarter ; consequently, it cannot excite 
surprise, that attempts to evade this impost were not un- 
frequently practised, particularly within the rides : neither 
can it occasion much surprise, that the government should 
have imposed upon the trade the most stringent regulations* 
The position of the Maltster was not unlike that of a 
hungry child in a pastry-cook's shop, threatened with 
punishment if he ate any of the cakes. 

It is perfectly certain that run Malts must be forced ; 
containing the elements of unequal vegetation, which will 
cause a depreciation in value of from 6s. to 10s.; neither can 
there exist a doubt,, that so long as the present high duty 
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of 21s. 8d. continues, added to the variable mode of sur- 
vey, it would not be prudent to wholly abandon the restric- 
tions to sprinkle. The real and legitimate question appears 
to be, and it is one that ought to be decided on scientific 
principles, including sound views on the subject of protec- 
tion, what is the proper period for sprinkling ? In the 
discussion of this question, one important fact must be 
remembered, that nearly two-thirds of the country are not 
surveyed more than five times in a fortnight; and 
this necessarily leads to the consideration of that particular 
Excise regulation ** as to the mode of survey." Anything o 
more absurd can scarcely be imagined. The government 
impose a duty of 2ls. 8d per quarter; a rate nearly equal 
to the value of the grain Malted ; and \i is left to the Board 
of Excise to adopt such regulations, as to them, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, seem best for the equal and 
correct collection. 

Their first manifesto came out in the following form, as 
a General Order. " That Maltsters should be surveyed at 
least once a day ; and twice, where either the best cistern or 
couch gauges are depending, or fraud suspected ; and in 
order to obtain the best cistern gauge, the house, in resi- 
dence called divisions, must be visited, if possible, some 
short time before the water is let off from the cistern." So 
far, so good : for if all malt-houses were in this manner 
surveyed, but very little danger to the revenue could occur 
from running wettings, or from sprinkling even on the 
fourth day, if steeped the fifty hours. 

But let us see what the next Excise Regulation says. 
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•' That Maltsters in the country business, called rides, if an 
officer, where he can survey the whole of his business in 
one day, must be visited at least four times a week ; and 
when the whole cannot be surveyed in one day, three times 
every week if possible, ot Jive times a fortnight at least. 
The officer must not be more than three days' wide in his 
visits on such traders." 

Thus Maltsters residing in divisions^ must be surveyed 
fourteen times in a fortnight, whilst those in rides only 
five times. The one every day, the other every three days 
and a half! Besides this, the enlightened Board have 
created another liberty-hall class of traders, called '' Bye- 
Maltsters," respecting whom, the following are the Excise 
Instructions to their officers. " Should there be any Malt- 
ster in a ride, who makes only a steeping or two during 
the season, and in small quantities for his own use, and 
who is situate so remote from the rest of the business, as to 
render it impracticable to survey him close, and at the 
same time to perform the other duties of the station, the 
officer may be allowed to enter him in his Survey Book as 
a Bye-Maltster, and after he has had a gauge of each steep- 
ing, in both cistern and couch, he may, with the permission 
of his Supervisor, make his survey not oftener than once a 
week, until the grain is dried offi" 

If left alone regularly, three days in succession ^ what may 
not a Maltster do ? Verily, these Excise Law Makers must 
think, or make it convenient to think, these Maltsters re- 
siding in rides, are either a wonderfully honest set of men, 
whom nothing will tempt j or else they must reckon up the 
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Maltsters residing in divisions, easy subjects of contami- 
nation by the very air, whom every thing, or any thing will 
tempt ! 

Instead of a wise and practical administration of the Law^ 
this Board of Wisdom has actually opened a door to fraud, 
by their own imperfect and absurd regulations ; to coun- 
teract the eflFects of which, they fetter the whole trade with 
vexatious and injurious restrictions. It is evident a great 
injustice is done either to the Maltster residing in divisions, 
or an equal injustice done by the Excise to the revenue. 

But the history of facts is always held to be what is 
called " stubborn evidence.*' In a Return made at the in- 
stance of the Maltsters' Association, in 1828, entituled *' A 
Return of all Convictions of Licensed Maltsters before 
Magistrates, for breaches of the Excise Laws in England 
and Wales, between the 6 th July, 1803, and 5 th iJuly, 
1812, specifpng whether in a Ride, or in Divisions,*^ the 
following result is obtained; too truly establishing the 
charge I have ventured to make. 
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The fill! size of the evil I am denouncing^ is not 
brought out by the above returns. To get at the right 
view, it is needful to consider that the malt made in the 
divisions is above ^i?e times the quantity made in *' rides/* 
while the convictions for breaches of the Excise Laws in 
the rides^ as shown by these statistics, amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of the whole ! 

As an apology for this inconsistency, it has been con- 
jectured that the Excise have cherished some favorite 
scheme of economy^ for had they concocted one uniform 
Rule of Survey, the revenue would have been burdened 
with the salaries of 800 additional officers, 

I contend that this is an insufficient and paltry apology 
for fiscal economy^ because it is a known fact, that the re- 
venue upon Malt being five millions sterling annually, is 
collected at the smallest modicum of cost, as compared with 
other productive departments of the revenue. 

The remedy, as stated elsewhere, is simply this, to reduce 
the duty from from 21s. 8^. to lOs. ; and pay up every 
eighteen days after rounds made up. Were this reduction 
accepted by the government, it is evident that it would not 
suit any Maltster's purpose, with so low a duty, to commit 
a fraud upon the revenue ; inasmuch as fraudulently made 
Malt is of necessity, depreciated in value to the amount 
of such a duty. This proposition is easily established ; the 
hurried and imperfect manner in which the Malt is made ; 
the mixing of corns of diflFerent ages — one part having 
received not half the time of steep as the other — causes 
one part to be fit and ready for drying, whilst the other, 
must, in its very nature, be still hard and unfit for use. . 
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Another important advantage would follow as a con- 
sequence^ the Malt duty would be reasonably collected from 
Ireland and Wales; whence, it is acknowledged^ not 
one half is now collected ! For, independently of the large 
quantity of Malt now made without duty^ many Irish 
Brewers are at present using raw barley, mixed with Malt, 
and this, not in a small way, but to the extent of one-half; 
some even more : and from their mode of preparing the 
barley, they obtain an extract within 7s. per quarter of that 
manufactured from entire Malt. But if the government 
will not, or cannot, so reduce the duty on Malt, then in 
justice to the trade and revenue, they should adopt one of 
two courses^ either put on such an additional number of 
officers, as will enable them to survey ail alike j or limit 
the trade of Maltster to districts capable of equal and cor- 
rect survey, as in the case of distillers, the revenue from 
which is about the same as from Malt. 

The next observation I have to oflFer on the existing Ex- 
cise regulations, refers to the system of credit. The clause 
on this subject, ia the Act 11 Geo. IV, cap. 17, sec/ 26, 
runs thus, *• officers of Excise are to make a return of duty 
charged on the Maltster every six weeks ; the amount of 
such return to be paid in six days, unless security shall 
have been given, by bond, in double the amount of the 
duties the Excise shall judge likely to arise« or become due 
from such Maltster, within any eighteen weeks, for the due 
payment, at the end of eighteen weeks after the account 
shall be made, of duties charged," 

The objection I have to urge to this regulation, is, that 
one Maltster ib compelled to pay his duty at the expiration 
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of six days, another at the expiration of one hundred and 
twenty-six days ; and only because one of these parties is 
not enabled, or may be unwilling to lay himself under an 
obligation — a feeling at all times painful — to solicit friends 
to become his security. The eflFect of this Law practically 
is, that it operates most seriously to the injury of one, and in 
the like proportion to the benefit of the other. One party, 
with very limited resources, enabled to offer security, be- 
comes thereby invested with the means of exercising an 
injurious advantage over his neighbour ; in truth, to carry 
on a business equal in extent to the man of large capital, 
who has given no security. 

I must here refer to extracts from various petitions to 
the Treasury, and propositions upon the subject, worthy 
the serious consideration of the trade and Government. 

The following is the proposal of Mr. Herrington, Sur- 
veyor-General of Excise : — 

" That when the duties become due as the Law now 
directs, six days after the rounds are made up, to be paid, 
but if they could not raise the money, to be allowed to de- 
posit (in bond) as much malt as the duties were payable 
upon, in order to secure the duties ; this would give abso- 
lute security under any circumstances, in double the amount 
of duty due. And have depots, or bonding warehouses at 
convenient places, to put the malt in. Those who ship 
their malt for particular markets, or take to canals or rail- 
roads, the depot might be at convenient places on the roads 
along which it is meant to be sent, under the care of King's 

6 
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officers^ they, the trade, paying the expenses ; which I con- 
ceive would be trifling, malt requiring no expense of turn- 
ing. Under these circumstances, it would enable the 
Maltster to extend his credit ; he would be able to keep 
his malt^ without exposing it to a bad market, or forcing 
sales, instead of being called upon to pay up his duties/' 
This gentleman then describes one great evil in this prac- 
tice of securities ; he says many of these Maltsters can 
positively go to work without possessing any real capital ; 
many of them trade entirely on the Government money. 
These artificial men ought to walk out of the market, or, 
as this gentlieman sagely remarks, '^ Maltsters ought to 
work on their own money, and not on that of Government " 
The next extract is from the Select Committee of House 
of Commons, reported on the Scotch Malt Duties, May 
31st, 1821. 

• " It appears to your Committee, that the bonding system, 
which has been found advantageous, in a very high degree^ 
to the commercial interests of the country, must prove 
also beneficial in relation to articles of domestic growth, 
liable to duty, if it can be made applicable to them with 
safety to the revenue, and at a moderate expense. As 
applied to Malt and Spirits, one immediate result must be, 
to bring additional capital in aid of agriculture, by which a 
market would be afibrded, at prices, for grain, where it is 
most wanted ; and the stock accumulated under bond, must 
tend to check excessive fluctuations in price, in times of 
comparative dearth. 
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** Your Committee therefore recommend both these sub- 
jects to further and favorable consideration.*' 

The following judicious suggestions are gathered from a 
Petition to the Treasury, from Messrs. Stead, Mackenzie^ 
and Robinson, 28th April, 1821, for permission to place 
malt made from barley, the growth of this Kingdom, under 
bond for duties ; in the same way as wine, and other ex- 
cisable goods, the growth of foreign countries, are allowed 
to be bonded. The duties to be ascertained by the usual 
mode, and to be paid when the malt is removed from under 
the Excise locks and bond. 

*' We make this petition to your Honors^ on the ground 
of Mr. Pitt's most valuable system of encouragement to 
commerce by the Bonding Acts, and which we believe are 
universally admitted to be most beneficial to this country ; 
And we hope, that in your Honors admitting the benefit of 
those Acts to the article of malt , you will thereby encour- 
age, in a similar degree, the growth of barley of our own 
kingdom^ particularly in such a season as this, of great 
agricultural distress. We are persuaded further, that by 
your Honors granting, this petition, you will encourage 
British capital to be much more extensively vested .in 
the making of malt, and the duties themselves will be 
more effectually secured to the Government. There can 
be no doubt such a measure would be highly advantageous 
to the Maltster, the Farmers, and Revenue in cheap sea- 
sons; but the time for remaining in bond should be 

limited/' 

g2 
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The Hop duties should come under a similar regulation^ 
it would prove of incalculable benefit to the hop grower. 
The produce of the hop grounds are the most precarious of 
any known agricultural produce — in some seasons all but a 
total failure, in others so excessive as to reduce the priee 
in the market to little more than the duty. I have known 
instances of hops being shipped for exportation^ with no 
other object than to obtain the draw-back of duty, and 
when at sea thrown over-board, whereas, if the grower 
was allowed to bond his hops for the duty, it would pre- 
vent the excessive fluctuations in price. In the last year's 
growth for instance, the growers applied to Government 
for relief, and the time for payment of duty has been ex- 
tended upon no less than <£ 180,000. 

In the summer of 1816, a large quantity of barley of 
English growth^ was exported to Holland, at from ITs. to 
20s. per quarter ; whereas in December of the same year, 
resulting from a deficient crop, barley was sold at 65s. per 
quarter, thereby showing a positive loss to this country of 
above 40s. per quarter upon the quantity exported ; but if a 
bonding system for malt had existed, the profit would have 
re.mained in the country. Upon several Qccasions since 
131 6, similar sudden variations have occurred. 

One of two courses appears to be open to the Govern- 
ment and trade, by which this question of unequal credit 
upon the duty can be met ; one, by pursuing the present 
system of charge, and granting the uniform six days' credit, 
with liberty to place malt in bond for the malt duty. The 
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other, by one uniform credit of twenty-one days, reckoned 
from the making up the round. 

By the first, the retail Maltsters, not requiring credit, 
making on an average under 500 quarters per annum, 
^oiild pay the duty, on an average, within one month after 
being " made," not " charged/' But this class qonstitute 
no less than eight thousand six hundred, out of nine thou- 
sand eight hundred i and three thousand of these Maltsters 
make less than 100 quarters each per annum. Thus we 
arrive at the fact that there are left only one thousand two 
hundred Maltsters to make three million five hundred 
thousand quarters a year. An opinion may be hazarded 
that no such class as Bye-Maltsters should be permitted. 

The other suggestion of one uniform survey ^ coupled 
with a credit of twenty-one days, would, if adopted, mate- 
rially accommodate the Government. The whole of the 
duty would be collected on an average seventy days earlier 
than at present. It would confer a boon on the trade; 
inasmuch as there would then be thrown open a fair com- 
peting market. And in the great business of producing, 
we would then find a legitimate quantity of malty according 
to the quantity of capital really employed. 

It should be also observed, that the expense of survey 
^and collection of 1,740,000 quarters, is above nine times 
as much as upon the 3,500,000 quarters. 

These remarks are concluded by referring to the arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional power the Excise are authorised 
to exercise over the Maltster who, unfortunately, may not 
be enabled to pay the amount of duty. 
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In such a predicament, the Excise seize all his effects, 
including hook debts, and every description of property ; 
and after realising all^ to the exclusion of every other 
creditor, they mercifully take his person ; even then, if 
the balance, although (rifling> be unsatisfied, he is kept in 
prison until this be settled^ or^during their good pleasure ! 
The Law supplies to them, not only '^ the gianfs strength, 
but allows the power to use it like a giant" 
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MALT TRADE. 

Chapter I. 

The manufactare of Malt, one of the most important of 
our home productions , derives its primary and essential 
importance by being from grain of a native growth. 

Under the inter-national law of a free trade in corn, the 
farmer has less of competition to contend against in the 
importation of barley than in that of any other grain ; 
for this reason^ the barley of continental growth is, for the 
most part, of too inferior quality, as compared with 
English, to justify the Maltster extensively using foreign ; 
besides, the duty ^caA expense xi^on a barley malted, yielding 
701bs. of saccharine, t^ the same as upon the best English 
yielding 901bs. In the markets of wheat the comparison 
is exactly reversed ; the foreign wheat imported, is in its 
bulk, as much superior to the English, as bulk in English 
barley is superior to foreign. 

The Malt trade derives its next importance, from the 
fact of being the means of producing an immense revenue 
to the public exchequer. 

A third, from affording extensive employment both to 
labour and money, whether it be in the manufacture of 
malt, beer, or vinegar. Formerly this extended to the 
article of spirits, but latterly the quantity of malt used in 
the dtstillery is considerably reduced, being now not above 
one^tenthy whereas formerly it used to be above one-half. 
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But Malt derives its first and greatest importance, from 
the large share it holda in the production of our nationally 
established beverage, whose wholesome virtues, and invigo- 
rating power, tradition, poetry, and custom, have long 
associated with all our ideas oi_the freedom and charities 
of an Enghsh country fire-side. 

Its many conventional uses are well suited to the English 
temperament, equally so with the conditions of a British 
climate. 

To prove the enormous decrease in the consumption of 
Malt« I need only refer to the statistical tables in thi& 
volume, under the several heads ** Malt and Population." 

In I7I3 the population charged with the Malt duty was^ 
only 5,530,000. The average annual quantity of Malt 
consumed from 1697 to 1723, was 28,720,256 bushels, 
whereas upwards of one hundred years afterwards, or for 
the ten years ending 1829, with a population of 24,000,000 
or four times as much, the Malt consumed was very nearly 
the same, or only 29,252,269 bushels. In the first of 
these periods, Scotland and Ireland were not charged with 
Malt duty ; but in the latter period they were* 

One impediment to the greater prosperity of the Malt 
trade, comes from the very quarter that ought to promote 
and extend it. Examine the laws and regulations imposed at 
various periods, avowedly for the purpose of the prevention 
of fraud. Whatever frauds the law may have detected^ it 
has signally failed in being instrumental in increasing the 
revenue, inasmuch as no additional duty is ascertained to 
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have been collected ; hence one of two things may be fairly 
assumed, either that these restrictions were of non-effect| 
consequently^ only vexatious and embarrassing; or that, 
previous to these restrictions, a great quantity had been 
nuide^ which did not pay duty^ thro' the absence of restric* 
tions* If the latter proposition be correct, then a virtual 
additional decrease in consumption is proved, in the whole 
of the extent of fraudulently made malt* 

Had the consumption of malt kept pace with the propor- 
tionate increase of population, the trade in malt and beer 
would have been one of the most extensive and flourishing 
in the kingdom. It is matter of history that up to the 
year 1723, the consumption of malt was equal to above 
five bushels to each individual ; but according to the 
census of 1831 — the population being then 24,100,376 — 
the before-named rate of five bushels, ought to give a cor-^ 
responding consumption of 120,501,880 bushels; whereas 
the actual consumption was not a fourth of this quantity, 
being only 29,252,269 I . 

In proof that excessive taxation, and limitation of the 
means of vending — ^by which is meant the unnecessary in- 
terferences of the Excise — have been a great cause of check-r 
ing a natural progress in the malt trade, it is only needful 
to fefer to the result of the abolition of the duty on beer, 
together with the partial opening the trade in beer from 
1831 to 1841. 

The consumption of malt increased above ten million 
bushels, with an increased population of only 3,000,000 ; 
the average consumption of malt for the ten years ending 

H 
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1841, being forty-one millions of bushels, and the popula- 
tion twenty-seven millions ; yet the more than correspond- 
ing reduction of taxation, that followed upon the foreign 
and other articles with which malt has to compete, not 
only eflFectually checked the further increased consumption 
of malt, but caused it again io fall off; for at present, 
with a population exceeding thirty millions, the consurap- 
tion of malt — in which is to be included largely increased 
export ations of beer to the colonies — does not average 
thirty-eight million bushels, thereby shewing a comparative 
decrease from the year 171t3, of no less than one hundred 
and twelve million of bushels, equal to fourteen million 
quarters of grain ; and an absolute decrease, since the year 
1841, of no less than, two million of bushels ! 

It was asserted by Mr. Carr, the late Solicitor to the 
Excise, that previous to the year 1802, *^ nearly one- fourth 
of the malt made paid no duty." Reckoning, therefore, 
according to that gentleman's estimate, the absolute de- 
crease since 1720, would amount to nearly seven million 
of bushels ! 

In 1713 a Law was passed, according to the 12th of 
Queen Anne, which allowed, to private fafnilies the liberty 
of compounding for the malt duty, at the rate of five shil- 
lings per head. Of this pirivilege, the community almost 
universally availed themselves ; and at that period, above 
two thirds of the malt marfe, was consumed by private 
families. 

At that date, when the population ranged little more than 
one-eighth above that of the present, the quantity of malt 
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manufactured, as ascertaiaed by the amount of duty coL 
lected, very nearly equals the quantity made at this present 
time. And I throw away from the estimate the considera- 
tion that, at the period referred to, the collection of the 
revenue was nleither too nicely, nor systematically managed. 

At present, with the taste of the public changed from 
its naturally and nationally ancient channel, the quantity 
consumed by private families, brewing their own beer, is 
above one-fifth of the whole consumption. 

Since t697, and up to the present period, the quantity 
of malt made has greatly varied, from 1 7 to 45 million of 
bushels per annum ; however, upon an average of any ten 
or twelve years, it is nearly stationary. And the only as- 
certainable causes of the fluctuation, have been the state of 
the growths of barley, and the alterations of duty. 

Further, with respect to the consumption of malt and 
barley in England ; it is a fact worthy of notice, that pre- 
vious to 1767 England was an exporting country for both 
malt and barley, varying from 63,477 in 1700, to 900,000 
in 1764. But since 1790, the exports have been very 
trifling in respect of quantity ; indeed, with very few excep- 
tions, our IMPORTS of barley far exceeded the exports. 
And since 1817, our imports of barley have nearly equalled 
our former exports ; and the exports of malt have been 
very trifling, and that confined entirely to our colonies. 

This great change can be attributed to the great advance 
in England of the price of barley, viewed in connexion with 
the quantity of barley lands now brought under cilltivation 
as wheat lands. There is then to be considered the increase 
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of population ; the great consumption of barley in distil- 
leries; and the protecting duties, which raise prices far 
beyond the possibility of exporting. No beer was at this 
period exported, whereas at present, the exports of beer 
are annually equal to 80,000 quarters of malt. 

English malt was formerly held in great estimation on 
the continent. A distiller from Schidam, being introduced 
to the Author in 1827, to see our system of malting, stated 
that his great grandfather had been in the habit of buying 
a considerable quantity from London. Upon seeing our 
corn on the floor, he exclaimed with astonishment, that 
we made malt differently now to what he always understood 
had been the practice in former times ; for Men, we made 
our malts without causing any roots. 

This erroneous opinion arose from the practice we then, 
as compelled by Law, adopted, and now by choice follow, 
of separating the roots from the malt after being dried ; 
which was quite different to the practice in Holland, where 
they never dressed it previous to use. In connexion with 
this feature in the trade, it may be stated that from 1549 
it had been the general practice in England to dress it. 
This very point was deemed worthy of being matter ,of 
legislation. In the 2nd and 3rd Edward 6th, cap 10^ there 
is this clause, '^ No person shall sell any malt not well 
trodden, rubbed, and fanned, whereby there may be con- 
veniently fanned out of one quarter, half a peck of dust or 
more.*' The forfeiture was two shillings per quarter. 

That heavy taxation of any article, must necessarily 
reduce consumption of that article, has become quite 
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axiomatic in political science. But while conscientiously 
opposed to extravagent taxation, experience has taught me 
to be less scrupulous of moderate taxation on certain articles. 
K asked to give an opinion. I would say that a moderate 
tax upon malt will ever prove beneficial to the Maltster, 
brewer, and public ; having the effect of maintaining an 
article in the market of very superior quality, and always 
preferable to that which would be obtained if there existed 
no tax ; and with respect to the consumer, he would not 
feel the burden of a tax of eight shillings. 

The licensing system has likewise proved highly detri- 
mental to the malt and beer trade, it was first instituted in 
the reign of James II. ; the principle upon which the Par- 
liament advocated its continuance was, that it would operate 
as a necessary regulation of police, by preventing improper 
persons from keeping houses for the sale of wine and ale. 
But from the manner the Ucensing system has been carried 
out for nearly forty years of the present century, the beer 
trade was concentrating itself in the hands of great capi- 
talists. This monopoly was in reality, through a very 
convenient, and not too liberal appropriation of the Law, 
vested in the Magistrates, to almost as great an extent as 
in the reign of James I., when His Majesty granted to Sir 
Thomas Mitchell^ a Patent of Monopoly for Licensing 
Inns and Ale Houses in England^ 

The trade in beer ought to be as free as that in tea and 
coffee. Great evil has resulted from the quality of beer 
supplied to the public ; by the licensed victuallers not brew- 
ing their own beer^ the consumer is exposed to the ehances 
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of getting something else to drink than malt liquor simply. 
And the system of adulteration of beer by the retailer, is 
not confined to England^ it is practised to a great extent in 
various parts of Germany, particularly in those districts 
celebrated for the excellence of their beverage. 

There is something yet to be discovered and to be put 
to rights, before being able to account for this strange in- 
congruity existing in the very soul and essence of the retail 
trade, — that the better the quality supplied by the producer, 
the stronger the temptation to adulterate by the vendor. 
The effect has been, that consumption of malt liquor 
has greatly fallen off with this class of retailers. To 
prove which, we find, in every district throughout the king- 
dom, ''the free victuallers," that is the publican who brews 
his own beer — and we are quite confident that this class 
will not deteriorate their own manufacture — and it is a re- 
markable fact, that the trade of these free victuallers, 
whose success depends entirely upon quality, had from the 
year 1817 to 1824, increased in the enormous ratio of 33 
per cent., or from 1,738,228 barrels to 2,336,483 ; whereas 
the brewers^ publicans had within the same seven years, 
not only not increased their trade, but had actually suffered 
a decrease of ten per cent., or from 2,267,065 to 2,055,470 
barrels. 

The " free victuallers" are only 20,575 in number ; the 
brewers' victuallers are 23,344 ; and yet the twenty thou- 
sand free victuallers sold three hundred thousand more 
barrels of beer per annum, than the twenty three thousand 
brewers' victuallers. 
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Reviewing the years 1829, I fiad the trade of the free 
victu^Uera cbntinued to increase, having brewed nearly 
3,000,000 barrels. But this fact strides one more forcibly 
with respect to gin- drinking London, than in the country. 
In London the quantity brewed was 1 ,600,000 barrels, by 
only 89 public breweries ; more than one-half of which 
served little else than private families ; for there were 45 
of these, whose average production was only 330 barrels 
per annum, consequently 44 public breweries served no 
less than 4,105 licensed victuallers ; and II of these 44 
breweries brewed no less than 1,300,000 barrels out of 
1,600,000. The consumption of beer with the London 

brewers' victuallers, between 1817 and 1834, only advanced 
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in the trifling ratio of one per cent, per annum. 

There exist two great classes of brewers, — first, those 
who may be termed wholesale, that is, those brewing for 
the supply of the retailers. The expenses attendant upon 
this class are unavoidably great ; indeed much greater than 
the public would credit. It must be a well conducted 
brewery that can keep the expenses under 20 per cent, 
upon the proceeds, and this is independent of bad debts 
and. losses occasioned by the purchases of magistrates' 
houses, ofteii giving from £500 to £2,000 for the lease of 
a house paying- from £100 to £300 rent, and which, if un- 
licensed^ would not be worth one fourth. 

The second class, the free victualler and others who 
brew for sale by retail, reckon their expenses to be very 
trifling. They not only obtain the retailer's profit, but 
avoid the expense incurred by the wholesale brewers. 
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The cause of this advantage to the free victualler^ evU 
dently is, that the profit allowed by the large trewer to the 
retailer^ is not equal to the profit he obtains by selling 
spirits ; for the retail brewer gets both the profit of retailer 
and brewer^ without being loaded with the great expense 
and loss attendant upon public or wholesale brewing. 

The class of brewers called retail, are chiefly in the 
western counties ; and in some cases^ they are in a simi- 
lar obligatory relation to the Maltster as the licensed 
victualler, in other districts, are to the wholesale brewer ; 
hence a great difference of opinion amongst Maltsters as 
well as brewers as to the increasing the number of venders 
of beer. But the real interest of the Maltster is with the 
public, namely, to have the sale of beer as free as that of 
tea and coffee. 

If we refer to the statistical tables of " Malt and Beer,*' 
this important truth is proved, either the quality now 
drunk is not of the same strength as formerly ; or, that a 
vast quantity of Malt comes into consumption that has 
not been charged with duty. For in 1782, the quantity 
of Malt made, as charged, was nearly the same as in 1828, 
yet the quantity of beer brewed from the same, exceeds 
the former nearly two millions of barrels. The returns 
prove that in 1728, 3,501^880 quarters of Malt made 
6,433 272 barrels of beer. In 1828, 3,592,315 quarters 
of Malt made 8,240,761 barrels of beer ! 

The causes of this apparent anomaly are two-fold : the 
first is to be found in the excessive duty on Malt. The 
duty on spirits having been liberally reduced, the retail 
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price has consequently been reduced also. Spirits, as stim- 
ulants^ are much cheaper to the consumer than, the 
stronger kinds of beer ; and beer is drank now generally 
as a sedative, or as a refreshing beverage, and not as a 
stimulant^ or for purposes of intoxication. 

The second lies in the great improvements introduced 
into the arts of Brewing and Malting. A far larger volume 
of extract than formerly is now obtained from an equal 
quantity of Malt. The old system in the breweries was 
pretty much the same as that still practised in private 
families ; and many retail brewers, without distinguishing 
the qualities of their Malt^ continued to brew as many 
barrels from a quarter of malt, not as science would have 
taught, but custom fancied to be right. In the former of 
these periods. Stout and Beers of that charact^ were the 
kinds principally brewed ; being about 2| barrels from 
every quarter of malt : at the latter periods^ and at present, 
the character of ale and beer mostly in consumption, is of 
a quality equal to from 3^ to 4 -barrels friom. every quarter 
of malt.' 

The effect of taking off the beer duty^ along with some 
of the restrictions upon vending, caused, as : might have 
been anticipated, a large increase in the consumption. 
Dunng the year 1829, the retail brewers in London^ only 
46 in number^ brewed 44,033 barrels, and in the country 
the increase was equally great. This unprovement in the 
trade was not allowed to continue, but received a check 
in the undue reduction of the duty on coffee^ cocoa^ &c. 
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These facts most fully substantiate the opinion, that tivere 
the trade in beer free^ and the duties upon foreign substi- 
tutes more equitably levied^ the consumption of malt 
would increase equally to that of any other branch of manu- 
facture. 

'^ There is no measure likely to work more general good 
among the people of this country, than one which shall 
tend to make beer an article of more extensive consumption 
amongst the labouring classes. It is, however, sufficiently 
manifest that such a measure must be one which shall effect 
its purpose by indirect, as well as immediate provisionit^ 
It will not be enough to repeal^ or reduce the malt tax, 
unless some decided method be adopted .to open the trade, 
by letting any man sell beer who pleases, under an Excise 
license only ; as it might serve all moral purposes, to leave 
the vender answerable to the visits from the Excise ; 
and to fine or loss of license by judgment of the Quarter 
Sessions." 

There is s^nother step to be taken to render generally 
useful a reduction in the price of malt liquor. A. heavier 
tax ought to be forthwith levied on ardent spirits, which, 
by every effort short of positive compulsion, should be 
thrown out of competition with beer ; otherwise the health 
of the working classes will be sacrificed, and their habits 
demoralized. 

People who talk of gin, or any other spirits, being a 
wholesome stimulant for a working man, at least when 
taken as a part of his daily refreshment, know very little 
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of the operation of alcohol on the nervous system, as ex- 
plained by the best medical authors. The secondary eflfect 
of '''' drams" is invariably to relax and impair the strength , 
in an equal ratio to that which has previously been excited ; 
to shatter the nerves, and destroy the stomach, to say 
nothing of the vicious habits and associations which are 
connected with frequent indulgence at the gin shop : whilst 
beer, on the other hand, is not only refreshing, but invigo- 
rating and nutritious. If the subject be started as a mere 
question between beer and gin, no humane and reasonable 
statesman can hesitate which of the two ought to be en- 
couraged. No one need hesitate at the fact that the malt 
tax, combined with the law of license, is a direct tax upon 
landed property, and an absolute check to land cultivation, 
not simply of barley, but of green crops, which are usuaUy 
the best preparation for it. 

If the Minister says ^' I cannot reduce the malt tax, 
because the increase of consumption would not cover the 
deficit of revenue." I would say in reply, ** Indemnify 
yourself by an equitable adjustment of the duty on the 
competing articles.** 

We have great and serious cause of complaint, that the 
tax upon beer, which includes the duty upon malt and hops, 
and the charge for license, is greater than that upon the 
other competing drinks. Spirits, at 17 under proof, are 
not more than haJf the price of beer ; wine duty is not 
more than 30 per cent, coffee 35, whilst that upon beer 
>$xceeds 90 per cent 

i2 
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But it would be preposterous to exp^t^^ or wish, the 
consuiiq)tion of beer in 1848, to correspond in proportion 
to that of 1700, inasmuch as the introduction of tea, 
coffee, and coeoai must be admitted of great benefit to the 
country, and the consumption of these articles must pf 
necessity affect the consumption of beer. It is not the 
beneficial introduction and use,- but the abuse of the use, 
in maintaining an exorbitant war tax upon malt^ and redu- 
cing the tax on the competing articles to the lowest point, 
that we complain ; for by such unfair reduction, the con* 
sumption has been forced, to the prejudice of malt. Thus 
have the Government forced the sparkling ale, that beverage 
which was wont to be the pride^ not only of the middle, 
but even the higher orders of society^ from their tables^ to 
make room for the productions of foreign countries. 

In Germany, the Government take a contrary view of the 
beer trade to that of the British legislature ; every possible 
encouragement is there given to the production of malt 
liquor, even to offering, premiums upon quality^ aad the 
tax upon malt is barely sufficient to insure quaUty!; what 
is the effect? why, in Belgium, the brewers are now rival- 
ling the British. The Brussels Herald, of July 11, 1849, 
in giving a statistical account of their trade, states ^^ We 
have much pleasure in recording a great improvement in 
one of the principal branches of trade in Belgium, that of 
brewing. The improvement in question . consists in the 
perfect imitation of English beer, for. exportation, several 
thousand hectoletres, of this description have, within the 
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last few weekSj beea . exported by the V igjritb Bre^w^g 
Company, of Louvaiu. Inaitatipn Scotqh ale has been 
slipped to Guatemela, California, Cuba* and Java." 

The immoderate duty upon malt, and reduction on y7ine>, 
has brought the price oi wiuje, to nearly that of ale ; many 
of the Cape wines are so highly brandied, jthat, considering, 
it as a stimulant, they reaUy are not more, than heilf th^ 
price of good ale. 

It was asserted by the Bight lionpfs^ble the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Goulbuen, in . answer to ai very> 
able speech, of R. A. Slaney^ Esq. upoi;i the M^lt a^d. Bieje;r 
Laws, '* That if malt and beer had not increased^ pth^^, 
beverages,, which paid an immense revenue ha4 ; and.jliat 
in prQporUon to the increase, in population j". instaijiciAg 
the sevej^d article — tea, coffee^, coqoa, gin, wine, Spq., 
Certamly an immense increase in the consumptipn of spirits, 
rum, wine^ and coffee has taken place sinf^e the ^reduction 
of duty upon them ; but to nq other cause f^tjhe iipme^se 
and sudden increase be attributed. But let it be inqi^re^^ 
Is this line of policy just ? In reply to Day own; ii^terrpgAt 
tory, letme ask the Bight Honorable Cha^c^Uor if ho 
should afford a proportionate reduction, of duty uppn malt ; 
is it not reasonable to suppose that with such .a corres- 
ponding reduction, and a f^ee home trade, the. consumption 
of malt liquor would have taken H& station in the adv:a|ice 
of that of foreign substitutes and home-made spirits:? And 
of what an immense advantage WQuld such an increasi^d 
consumption have proved itself to the farmer^) maltst^i*, 
brewer, and labourers of this country ! 
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It is indeed a strange policy which would destroy or in* 
jure important home resources and manufacture, for the 
purpose of encouraging and patronising extensive consump- 
tion of foreign produce ! '* The whole price of the annual 
produce of any country^ naturally divides itself into three 
parts, — the rent of land, the wages of labour, and the pro- 
fit of stock ; and constitutes a revenue to three different 
orders of people, — ^to those who live by rent, to those who 
live by labour^ and to those who live by profit. These are 
the three great original and constituent orders of every 
civilized society, from whose revenue that of every other 
order is ultimately derived.'* 

Now what is the effect of substituting the comparatively 
un-taxed produce of other countries^ for the over-taxed 
produce of our own country, but to seriously injure the 
first and third of these great orders of society, and to ruin 
the second, (or labour,) and since the cost of every article 
of consumption is constituted of above three-fourths labour, 
of what vital importance must it appear^ for every country 
to avoid those measures which shall have the effect of 
the emplo]rment of the labour of other countries, to the 
destruction of our own. 

What portion of our labouring class is employed in the 
production of coffee and cocoa, the consumption of which 
has increased since the reduction of duty on foreign cdffee 
from 2s. 6d. to 8d. per lb. ; on colonial, from Is. 5d. to 4d. 
In 1824 the consumption was 7,993,040 lbs., in 1847, 
37,470,579. 

And to show the contradiction of the present system. 
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and the recklessness with which native labour is destroyed, 
to pamper the popular mania, the excuse urged for redu- 
cing the duty upon coffee and cocoa, and thus supersede 
the use of beer, was, that coffee and cocoa were equally 
nutritious, and cheaper for the poor. Yet no sooner does 
the English farmer produce another article^ (chicory) proved 
to be as nutritious, and one fourth the price to compete 
with coffee, than the merchants and dealers become wild 
in their denunciation, and Government instantly come to 
their relief; and with this excuse — the revenue must be 
kept up — ^and therefore promise to put a duty uponchicory. 
Thus they first sacrifice the malt to coffee, because the 
latter is a cheaper beverage for the poor, regardless of the 
loss of revenue upon malt ; and secondly, they tax the 
cheap English production, because it is cheaper than coffee, 
and injures the revenue upon coffee. Is this Government 
logic ? or do they allow themselves to be cajoled by that 
immaculate set called merchants and dealers, of whom 
Smith, in his wealth of nations^ says, ** The proposal 
of any new law or regulation of commerce which comes 
firom this order, ought always to be listened to with great 
precaution, and ought never to be adopted till aller having 
been long and carefully examined, not only with the most 
scrupulous, but with the most suspicious attention. It 
comes from an order of men whose interest is never exactly 
the same with that of the public, who have generally an 
interest to deceive, and even to oppress the pubUc, and 
who, accordingly have, upon many occasions, both deceived 
and oppressed it." 
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Looking at 'the great increase in consumption of the 
several competing articles^ it ceases to be a wonder that a 
trade in beer, so highly taxed, should remain stationary ; 
at the sieime time, it sefves to convince us of the imperative 
necessity 6f trying to get the tafx upon malt^and hops re-^ 
duced; And to enablift my readers more clearly to com- 
prehend my f ielws, 1 solicit their examination of the 
'statistics, showing the reduction of those dtities on the 
Competing articles, and the increase of duty on malt; 
together W?th the enormous addition to the consumption 
of the firsts and the ipositive diminution in that of the 
latter. 

Respecting the tWd principal articles competing with 
beer, it is matter of every day observation, that the con- 
sumption of tea and coffee has recently increased and 
continues to preponderate to an enormous extent ; and 
this, ihdependent of the relative increase of population : 
evidently to the' sacrifice of the interests of the farmer, 
maltster, brtwer, victualler, and labourer. To the «se, in 
any degrcfe, of these articles of diet, no reasonable objec- 
tion can be urged ; but it must be remarked that the manner 
by which the Government has forced their excessive con- 
sumptibn, to the necessary diminution of the use of malt, 
is not only objectionable in poUcy, but injurious in finance 
to some of the 'most important interests of the kingdom; 
To .prove which, 1 must direct attention to the following 
recorded facts. The firdt notice ef tea in England^ is in? an 
Act of Parliament (12 Car. 2nd, t. 23,)1660, by which a 
duty of eightpence per gallon was laid upon all t^a made 
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and sold in coffee houses ; and in 1666 the price of tea in 
England, rated as high as sixty shillings per pound. About 
this period the East India Company being desirous of pre- 
senting a rarity to His Majesty, procured twenty-two 
pounds of tea, which was thought a valuable offering to 
royalty. 

In 1669 the East India Company's first invoice of tea 
was received, amounting to two canisters of 143| lbs. ; 
this was the commencement of a trade which has, within 
180 years, reached to upwards of 35,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, and the price reduced from 6O3. per lb. to 3s. 6d. 
retail, duty included. In 1678 the Honorable Company 
imported 4,713 lbs. ; but this then large quantity com- 
pletely glutted the market, so much so, that the imports of 
tea, during the ensuing six years amounted to only 3181bs. 
In 1689 the old mode of levying the duty on tea, viz. by 
the quantity made in coffee-houses, was altered to a fixed 
duty of five shillings per lb. and five per cent, on the value. 
In 1708 the average price of tea was sixteen shillings a 
pound. Thus tea, in 1710, paid a duty of five shillings 
and five per cent., the consumption was 831,438.; in 1846, 
duty reduced to 2s. 2Jd. the consumption has increased to 
above 35,000,000 lbs. ; but Malt in 1712, paid a duty of 
four shillings, the consumption being 30,000,000 bushels. 
In 1846, duty 2 Is. 8d., with a population nearly quintupled, 
the consumption scarcely varies, being 35,307,987. 

From a similar cause of liberal reduction in duty, has 
coffee attained an amazing demand. From 1795 to J 799, 
when the duty was Is. 5^d. per lb. the consumption was 

K 
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about 700^000 lbs. per annum; but from 1809 to 1813, 
with a reduction of duty to one half^ or 7d. on British 
Plantation^ and to lOd. on East India^ the consumption 
rose to nearly 8,000,000 lbs., and in the present year, 
1849, with a further reduction to 4d., it has gained the 
prodigious consumption of 40,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

"What appears equally astonishing is, while so many great 
interests are involved in this subject, the body of maltsters, 
brewers, and victuallers, above 100,000 in number, to 
whom must be added the farmer and landed proprietors, 
representing one half the property of the kingdom, can 
suffer themselves to look so supinely on the neglect, if not 
even the gross violation of national prosperity and prostra- 
tion of common sense ; with the fact staring them in the 
face, that while the duty on malt was increased from 4s. to 
21s. 8d. the duty on coffee was decreased from Is. 5d. to 
4d. per lb., and tea from 5s. to 2s, 2^d. 

Next to these effects of tea and coffee, the reduction in 
the duties of sugar, and its introduction into the breweries, 
has greatly tended to diminish the consun^ption of malt 

This latter measure has been repeatedly pressed upon the 
attention of government, by the West India interest, but 
always met by refusal from government on the two good 
and sufficient grounds of injury to the revenue, the malt 
trade, and the landed interest. However, in the year 1847, 
during the temporary and unjustifiable great advance in the 
price of all kinds of bread stuffs, this incident was seized 
upon as a favorable event, ultimately to carry the point in 
favor of the colonists. 
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According to present experience, from brewing with 
sugar^ I am ready to admit, that when Malt is below 60s. 
and sugar is 35s., very little injury can arise to the Malt 
Trade. But what, let it be asked, must be the case, when 
the principles of our Free Trade mania shall be fully car- 
ried out as it respects sugar, when it has fallen to 25s. 
In 1846 the duty was reduced from 24s. to 14s. and, let it 
be remarked, this was the period chosen to permit its free 
use in competition with malt ; and the quantity of pialt dis- 
placed by sugar, in the year 1848, was above 20,000 qrs., 
the average price of malt being under 64s., few brewers as 
yet knowing how to use it advantageously. From the lax 
survey of the breweries, I have reason to know that nearly 
double the quantity of sugar has been used, to that shewn 
by the returns ; and further, I know many brewers who are 
now using sugar to great advantage, with malt under 60s. 

Cyder may be fairly considered, from its national cha- 
racter, as ranking next to beer ; being, Uke beer, of home 
growth and manufacture, and maintaining a great consump- 
tion, will always be considered of importance to those 
counties favorable to, and familiar with its production — 
Hereford, Gloupester, Somerset, and Devon. 

The first tax imposed upon cyder was naturally co-exis- 
tant with that upon malt, namely in the year 1697, 4s. per 
quarter on malt, 4s. per hogshead on cyder, and its highest 
tax has been 30s. per hogshead, when beer was taxed JOs» 
per barrel, and the malt tax 34q. 6d. per quarter. But in 
1825 it was reduced to lOs. per hogshead, and in 1829 the 
duty upon cyder was altogether abolished. But why an 
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article of so great consumption, being 40,000 hogsheads 
per annum, should be exempt from duty, whilst beer is 
taxed 90 per cent, is inexplicable. The expense attendant 
upon its manufacture is not one twentieth part upon that 
of beer. The consequence is, that in those districts where 
cyder is made, beer is rarely drank, owing, most probably 
to the great difference in price. Good cyder can be ob* 
tained at 6d. per gallon, when beer of equal strength cannot 
be sold at less than 16d. Here again appears an evident 
injustice, both to the barley grower, the maltster, and 
brewer. I have a letter from a brewer in Somersetshire, 
stating that in good apple seasons, he might as well close 
his brewery. 

This may be considered the proper place to introduce 
a few words on an interesting and prominent article in 
brewing, namely. Roasted, or Black Malt. 

Being of modern invention, and most valuable to the 
porter brewery, it has, in a great degree, superseded the 
Blown, or Brown Malt, which had constituted a very im- 
portant branch of the malting business. It has likewise, 
to some extent, interfered with Amber Malt. 

Both Brown and Amber Malt were used for giving 
color and flavor, but principally flavor to porter. But 
this mis-named malt, roasted, has displaced above two- 
thirds of the Brown and Amber. One quart of roasted is 
equal, in giving colour, to eight bushels of brown. For- 
merly, the grist for porter was constituted of one third 
pale, one third brown, and one third amber. 

The word malt is greatly libelled in these Boasting 
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houses ; it being little better than roasted barley. The corn 
is steeped only forty hours, being the shortest time the 
law allows, consequently pays at least 2s. 6d. per quarter 
less than the produce of malt, and is usually thrown upon 
the kiln from three to four days after being emptied from 
the cistern. Corn perfectly malted, will not give out so much 
of colour, or so standing a colour as that merely partially 
malted ; and on the other hand, barley unmalted, or not 
steepedy gives still less colour, and the colour is not perma- 
nent. This corn is not so perfectly dried on the malt kiln 
as pale, or other malts ; and the process of roasting is 
conducted, by law, as it respects the premises, not less than 
one mile from the malt-house ; the business of roasting is 
similar to that of roasting coffee. The best quality is that 
which is of a good coffee-brown colour, and close roasted, 
that is to say, none of the corns burst. 

The most inferior is that which is quite black, and the 
husk burst, and many of the corns will be observed to be 
matted together ; the colour from such will not stand, from 
lis being so highly charred. 

There is a special Act of Parliament for regulating the 
proceedings of the Malt Roaster, which, I have reason to be- 
lieve was concocted mainly by a few of the London roasters, 
ostensibly to protect the trade and revenue against the 
fraud of roasting barley not paying the malt duty. But the 
effect of its provisions are to create a very nice little 
monopoly ; the trade is in very few hands, all is sent 
out by certificate. 

I was sent for by the Excise to examine a sample of 
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com called Patent^ or Black Malt, for my opinion whether 
it was ever malted. I found that abont one tenth — not 
more — had partially vegetated ; my answer was, " as part 
had vegetated^ it was possible all might have l>een steeped 
and paid duty, consequently it was malt according to Law^ 
but never was the malt of commerce, inasmuch as the Law, 
as now construed, constituted all grain to be malt that had 
been steeped forty hours, and had remained in couch thirty 
hours, without reference to its being malted/' 

But if the first Law made upon malting, in the reign of 
Edward 6th, were to be put in force, the Malt Roasters 
would find a very different system of malting required. 

The principal makers of Black or Roasted Malt are Mr. 
Walmsley, New Road, Whitechapel; Mrs. Backhouse, 
Spital Square ; Messrs. Randall, Lambeth ; and Mr. 
Swonnell, London ; and Messrs. Plunkett^ Dublin. 
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MALTING. 

The seeds of plants^ when placed under certain circum- 
stances, undergo a change called germination. The result 
of this change is, that the starch, or facula, contained hy 
most seeds, receives new qualities ; the most predominant 
of which are an increased degree of sweetness, and a more 
complete and ready solubility in water of a given temperature. 

The business of the Maltster is to arrange and govern 
the circumstances necessary to germination ; also to obtain 
these qualities in the highest possible degree. The chief 
circumstances to be attended to, in order to produce the 
healthy germination of seeds, are 

First. — ^the adjustment of the temperature, which should 
always be above the freezing point, and below a mean 
of 65. 

Second. — ^The regulation of a supply of moisture to the 

seed. 

Third. — The regulation of the access of air to the seed. 

The conjoined operation of these three agents — atmos- 
pheric air, heat, and moisture, in given degrees, is requisite 
to germination, for seed will not germinate without air, 
though moisture be present ; nor without moisture, though 
air ; nor without the requisite degree of heat, though both 
air and moisture be present. Seeds never vegetate when 
exposed to a temperature below the freezing point, nor 
when buried too deep in the soil to admit the action of the 
atmospheric air upon them. 
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When seed is placed under a favorable arrangenoent of 
these circumstances, the growth proceeds ; and the follow- 
ing leading phenomena are observed. First, the husk, or 
membrane which envelopes the component parts of the 
seed, is swollen and bursts the puraula, called by the 
maltsters the acrospire, the part that produces the stem 
and the leaves, gradually expands, and when' buried, rises 
to the surface of the soil ; the radicle puts forth ramifica- 
tions, and becomes a root. These changes constitute what 
is understood by germination in the extended signification 
of the term. The cotylydon, (or the part of the seed which 
contains the matter for the early nutrition of the young 
plant,) which is originally insipid and farinacious, becomes 
sweet and mucilaginous, and furnishes materials for the 
early nutriment of the plant, before its roots and leaves are 
adequate to their full functions. 

When the root and stem have acquired a certain degree 
of vigour, the cotylydons either rot away, or become leaves, 
and the plant derives its nourishment from the absorbing 
power of the root and leaves. 

Now in malting, the process of germination is allowed 
to go on to the extent at which the cotylydon, or insipid 
farinacious matter becomes to the utmost attainable degree 
sweet and mucilaginous. The seed is then subjected to a 
degree of heat which drives off the moisture, and stops 
the process of germination. 

The germination of barley to make malt, is carried 
usually to the extent when the pumula, or acrospire, has 
elongated y and has nearly reached the opposite ea^tr entity 
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of the seed ; it is then stopped by heat : the kernel, or fari- 
nacious matter in the grain, has now that it is dried, 
become loose and mealy. It is soluble in water heated to 
a certain degree^ and this solubility is the next valuable 
quality communicated ; as that malt is the best which yields 
the greatest quantity of soluble matter to heated water. 

I shall now treat of the qualities of the grain used for 
the purpose of malting ; and next of the process itself, 
under its several heads. The following, according to Dr. 
Thompson, exhibits the analysis of unmalted and malted 
barley. 

Gum 6 - * - ^14 

Sugar 4 .... 16 

Gluten 3 - ... 1 

Starch 88 - - - - 69 



100 Unmalted Barley. 100 Malted Barley 
The Doctor states that the real loss barley sustains, is 
ab out 8 per cent, by converting it into malt, of which 
1 5 is carried oflF by the steep water. 
3 dissipated on the floor. 
3 roots separated by cleansing. 
5 waste. 
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Barley contains a portion of oil. Thompson found its 
colour to be asparagus green. This oil, to the presence of 
which is to be ascribed the peculiar flavor of spirits ob* 
tained from raw grain, is in a great degree dissipated by 
the process of malting. 
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For the good choice of a malting barley> attention should 
be given to a variety of circumstances* The most impor- 
tant are — 1st, weight ; 2nd, size ; 3rd, equality of size ; 4th, 
liindliness. The first manifested by the appearance, are 
that the cotylydon, or body of the grain, should appear 
white and mealy, and that the husks should be thin and 
cridled. According as these qualities are found, in a greater 
or less degree in barley, it is said to be kindly or unkindly. 

The class of barley of the unkindly character, or that ill 
suited for malting, is comparatively hard to break, and 
when broken, or cut in half, has a grey, or bluish transpa? 
rent cast, instead of being of a milk white and mealy. The 
husk of this unkindly barley is much thicker, and in most 
cases more tight and smooth^ often with a black mark down 
the back. Hardness in barley, with these appearances and 
qualities, is technically called steeliness. 

When so heavy a duty is imposed on malt, as in England, 
being nearly equal to the value of the barley, it is bad 
economy to malt any but the very best quality, weighing 
62 to 55 lbs. per bushel. 

In most seasons^ the barley grown upon heavy lands is 
of this unkindly description, (in my opinion) from the great 
quantity of gluten which it contains, perhaps binding to- 
gether more closely the starchy particles, in some cases 
weighs as heavy, and sometimes heavier, than the best 
stout kindly barley. This steely barley absorbs moisture 
slowly^ and it is often with extreme difficulty that the pro- 
cess of vegetation can be carried on with perfection for our 
purposes. J am of opinion the excess of gluten prevents 
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this barley containing, or retaining sufficient moisture that 
length of time to enable it to properly accomplish its pur- 
pose, that of setting the starch at liberty. Unless this 
cohesion of the partides be destroyed, it is impossible to 
reduce the pulp to the necessary farinacious substance. 
This is the description of malt to which I have so often 
alluded, «when I have contended for the freedom of the 
process of malting from arbitrary Excise regulations. 

Although this barley be completely saturated with water, 
in the first process of malting, (which I shall presently de- 
scribe) and be allowed to remain in the cistern one half longer 
than the kindly barley, yet, from its not being able to re- 
tain, or contain an adequate proportion of moisture, at aQy 
one period, before germination has performed half its office, 
it becomes languid, and the end of the root droops, and 
sometimes suddenly assumes a brownish cast, and the com 
remains, as a Shrewsbury Maltster once described tome, 
dead. He stated, as the law did not then allow them to 
sprinkle their corn until the 12th day, (in 1828) they always 
term their com after 6th day, until the 12th, to be in dead 
couches ; in cold weather not disturbing it more than once 
in two days. 

The period at which this langour takes place, varies 
according to the temperature of the atmosphere, and the 
degree of steeliness of the grain, and quantity of moisture 
given in cistern ; but just previous to this apparent langour 
taking place, is the period at which judicious sprinkling 
should be applied. The vegetating powers should at all 
times be kept alive, and at no one period receive any other 
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visible check until thrown oh the kiln, but that resulting 
from the deficiency of moisture caused by evaporation and 
vegetation, at which period the change from barley to malt 
should be complete^ so much so, that upon breaking the 
grain, it should be floury to such an extent as to make a 
mark hke chalk ; when watery, or as we term it waxy, the 
conversion is incomplete, and if dried on the ki]n in this 
latter state, the malt is sure to be hard, particularly at the 
end, consequently this hard or steely part is unproductive 
to the brewer. 

. It does not however follow that barley grown on cold 
and heavy lands, is always so steely as to require the same 
treatment in succeeding seasons. 

Some barley, of the growth of 1 827, of the western and 
northern counties, required to the extent of 72 hours in 
the cistern, and sprinkling on the floor. The barley of 
1828 growth, in the same district, only required 55 hours. 

In the choice of barley for malting, great care must be 
taken to avoid that which is mow burnt. The husk which 
covers the bud of such barley, is generally of a reddish 
brown, and on moving it, the bud, instead of a perfect straw 
colour, and a moist appearance, presents a musty shrivelled 
up and burnt aspect. The grains which are mow burnt 
are dead ; and in malting, at the end of about from six to 
eight days, even in cool malting weather, they become 
mouldy, and are apt to taint the healthy grain.under process, 
in which they may get mixed. When the bud is but loosely 
attached to the kernel, it will not malt well. Such is in 
general the case with barley that is stale, or the opposite, 
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when used too early in the season. The cause of the latter, 
in my opinion, is that the harley has not had the proper 
sweat in the mow, which has the effect of uniting the bud 
to the kernel. 

Although a proper choice of barley for malting is of the 
utmost importance, yet it is extremely difficult to convey^ 
by writings such an idea of all the appearances as to guide 
the judgment. The difficulty is to convey by writing, a 
perfect idea of the appearance of any one variety, but the 
varieties are endless; for as the seasons vary, so does the 
appearance of injury received by the barley. 

From time to time there occurs peculiar states of weather 
and combination of circumstances, from which results an^ 
appearance of barley which is entirely novel to persons even 
of the most extensive experience. During the thirty years 
that I have been in the malting trade, I never experienced 
greater difficulty in the selection of malting barley than in 
the early part of the season, (say Oct. and Nov. 1829.) I 
found vegetation extremely precarious in the barley of that 
season, which had presented the finest appearance of life and 
health. 

This imperfection I ascrilie to the rains which fell during, 
and for nearly three weeks previous to the harvest ; and 
the fact of the barley having, in many instances^ being cut 
before it was perfectly ripe, from the impatience of the 
farmer at the unsettled state of the weather. Great care 
should be taken to purchase no barley for malting that is 
not perfectly sweet, and free from any musty or stale smell. 
The fresher it has been thrashed the better. 
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Good barley, which has been well harvested, contmues 
to rise in the cistern from sixty to seventy hours, and as 
the daty is charged from the greatest gauge, the maltsters 
who steep their barley but forty hours, will not jwiy so much 
as those who steep it sixty. Those maltsters who consider 
the profits o( their trade as the principal object of their 
pursuit^ rather than the quality of their malt, will avail 
themselves of this advantage. 

Avoid using any that has been lying in the granary, as it 
is so likely to have been previously heated, after being 
thrashed out, and thereby injured; whidi injury is not 
easily detected, for by turning over the barley, and thereby 
cooling and freshening it, the latent taint is often greatly 
covered^ smd the judgment misled. 

The Consequences of the use of barley which has been 
treated in the bulk, are similar to those resulting from the 
use of mow burnt barley ; but they are not so great in 
degree, though they are more difficult to guard against. 

I find that most foreign barley receives less injury from 
being kept in bulk than our own. I have made beautiful 
malt of fine two year old Sicilian barley, whilst the best of 
our growth is seldom fit for malting at one year old, unless 
it has been carefully dried upon the kiln, and this is a very 
delicate process ; and even then it it is not always fit for 
malting beyond the age of one year. 

Unripe barley is particularly to be avoided, as such will 
not vegetate ; this description is detected by the peculiar 
greenish appearimoe^ seldom or ever to be seen in foreign 
barley, their seasons being more certain, 4hey never cut 
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until fully ripe, a^d give plenty of field room, hence their 
superior condition, although inferior in weight. When 
barley has been gathered too hastily, before it was sufficiently 
dry, (either with rain or dew upon it,) it has been found 
necessary to expose it a short time to a very gentle heat 
upon the kiln ^ this will dispel the morbid moisture which 
benumbs the v^etative principle, and prevents the barley 
from absorbing its necessary portion of fresh water in the 
cistern, but it is a very delicate operation, and the purchaser 
of barley for malting should avoid this kind of grain. 

The next criterion to be observed, after those already 
mentioned^ is the weight, in cases when other properties 
being equal, the heaviest barley is the best. The general 
weight of the best barley is from 52 to 55 lbs. per imperial 
bushel. The inferior barley weighs from 48 to 51, and 
the husk weighs at least 10 per cent heavier than the best 
barley. The best foreign for malting, the scale weighs 
from 50 to 52 lbs. per bushel. 

Next in importance is the size of the grain Equality 
of size in the grain is a most valuable property in malting 
barley, particularly when intended for sale : for if barley of 
different sizes be malted together, the germination will be 
unequal, the thin com v^etating earlier and more rapid. 
Thin, consequently light barley, should never be used in 
malting, as the duty and expeose of making are the same 
as upon the bold and heavy barley. 

There is an essential difference between lean barley from 
an enriched soil, and barley which 13 thin from its natural 
type; and aid the futiure crop must oecesswily partake ^oC 
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the features and properties of the seeds, all the properties 
of the seed should be duly appreciated. However, it is mani* 
fest, that the boldest seed will endure the greatest vicissi-^ 
tude, and will more generally insure a productive crop to the 
farmer^ than barley of a meagre cast, especially if its im-^ 
poverished shape be the result of a natural conformation. 

In many of the counties of Scotland they cannot cultivate 
barley to advantage, but they produce bigg, from which 
they make their malt. 

Barley and bigg, in character are nearly allied, and each, 
form one of their principal crops ; but require different soils 
and situations to bring them to perfection. 

Bigg, which like barley, has many varieties, is the more 
hardy plant, grows more rapidly > and ripens ten days or a 
fortnight earlier than barley, though usually sown more 
than a week later. It requires less heat, and will grow in 
an inferior soil. It does not need such care in the culti^ 
.vation as barley, and is the best adapted for cold high 
lying districts, being much less apt to shed its seed. 

On this, and other accounts, it thrives in situations where 
barley could hardly be raised. Barley has not been raised 
in Scotland until within the last ninety years. 

Barley can easily be distinguished from bigg while in the 
straw, but when threshed out, it is not so easy to do so. 
Bigg is darker than barley, smaller in size, and inferior in 
weight, with a thicker and smoother husk ^ the meal it 
yields is generally of a coarser quality. But notwith- 
standing the difTerence in quality, the two grains appear so 
very similar in some seasons, that it is difficult to distin- 
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guish them, and this difficulty is often increased by the cir- 
cumstance, that it is not uncommon for mixtures of barley 
and bigg to be sown and sold under the name of blended 
bear. 

The bigg weighs from 47 to 51 pounds per bushel, and 
being generally thinner and lifter than barley, vegetates 
more rapidly, and requires less time to steep. But in some 
seasons, the bear and bigg is in bulk and quality nearly 
equal to any barley grown in Scotland ; as was proved by 
the experiments tried by order of government, 1806. 

Papers presented to the House of Commons, relating to 
experiments made by order of the Commissioners of Excise 
of Scotland ; to ascertain the relative qualities of Malt made 
from barley and Scotch bigg, June, 1806. 

Upon that evidence, 1 have always thought that the dis* 
tinction was made by government in favor of bigg most 
unjustifiably. Bigg malt paying only 16s. per quarter duty, 
whilst barley malt pays 20s. 8d. per quarter, for the inferior 
qualities of barley in England^ not weighing more than the 
bigg» is equally entitled to the same indulgence* and the 
Scotch maltsters requested of government to be allowed 
to steep bigg ten hours less than barley. 

The season in which these experiments were tried, w^as 
certainly highly favorable to bigg, for the harvest in England 
was that year indifferent, and in Scotland quite the reverse ; 
but the fact was, the best English barley weighed 50 pounds 
avoirdupois, Winchester bushel, Scotch bigg 48. The 
size of the bigg was less than barley, and the husk much 
thicker, and this bigg, as well as the barley, was unqii^s^ 
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tionably over-steeped, in these experiments, from 5? to 104 
hours, when, in my opinion, for the bigg 48 to 50 hours 
would have proved abundant ; and was kept from 8 to 18 
days upon the working floors^ when I am of opinion corn, the 
size and nature of bigg, ought not to have been more than 
11 to 13 days old. Yet^ with this excess in treatment, the 
result of the experiment was, that the difference between 
malt made from barley, was only 8 per cent more produc- 
tive than malt made from bigg. Considering the difficulty 
of detecting the mixing of bigg with barley, and the small 
portion of bigg grown^ and that bigg^ in some seasons, is 
fax superior in quality to inferior barley, I question much 
the propriety of making any difference in the duty ; in fact 
a great injustice is done the maltster generally, and revenue, 
when it is known that the difference in the qualities of 
barley malted in England is far greater than that shewn 
between bigg and barley in Scotland. 

The malt trade is carried on in various ways^ the first, 
by what may be termed the legitimate maltster, that is a 
licensed maltster purchasing his own barley, and selling his 
own malt ; some giving security for the duty, and thereby 
obtaining an extra credit on duty of five months, others, 
without giving security, pay within six days of each 
round. 

The second are commission maltsters, that is, making 
xns9t on commission, at so much per quarter, principaUy 
for brewers ; the brewer paying for the barley j and by bew 
coHiihg security for the maltster for the duty, they pay the 
dtMy when due* 

if 2 
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Thirds — ^a maltster working on coQimissiOQ, but is not 
the licensed maltster. The brewer, or other principal be* 
comes the licensed maltster, and pays the maltster (de facto) 
80 much per quarter, which includes the rent, labour, and 
fuel ; this commission varies, according to circumstances, 
ftom 3s. 6d. to Ss. 

I have known other instances, where the man licensed has 
been a servant of the principal, either clerk or drayman, 
and I know one at present, in which the principal is not a 
brewer, and never was a maltster. He takes a malthouse, 
purchases his own barley, and pays the duty, rent> taxes, 
labour, and in £act all out-goings, and gets the working 
maltster to enter himself as the licensed maltster 9 conse- 
quently the workman alone is answerable far all duty and 
penalties. This, I may fairly say^ is not a legitimate style 
of conducting the malting business ; much evil results 
from it to the trade and revenue, 

I now come to my Treatise on Malting, and although 
to the tnaltster proficient in the manufacture, the minute 
details I have gone into, particularly as to temperature, &c. 
at the different stages, may appear superfluous, I must re- 
mind such, that a ti^tise on any brandx of the arts or 
manufactures, is not given with a presumptuous view of 
instructing those already ferfeot, but for the information 
and instruction of those seeing information, not only of 
first principles^ but for a full eicplanation of causetk^udd 
effects. 

The process of Malting may be Seated of in its jSrar 

parts. 
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VirBi, of the steep, or cistern ; a square or oblong cham- 
ber, lined with lead or cement. It is usually sunk from 
one to two feet below the level of the floor, but some are 
elevated three^ four, and six feet above it ; it is filled with 
water to the proper height. At the bottom of the cistern I 
recommend a false bottom of cast iron; it suffers the 
liquor to drain off much better, and in the event of the corn 
being dusty or stale, it cleanses much better ; the drain 
cock is outside, situated where most convenient. 

The dry grain is let into the chamber, or cistern, pre- 
viously filled with water> (the thin corn floats, which I skim 
off,) that it may be saturated with the water necessary to 
commence and carry on germination. 

Secondly, of the couch ; a place surrounded with boards, 
into which the grain, (after having been drained of super- 
fluous moisture,) is transferred from the cistern, in order 
that it may be conveniently gauged by the oflicer of Excise, 
to enable him to charge the duty. 

Thirdly, of the working floor ; or floors on which the 
grain is spread, in order that it may be exposed to the 
^ action of the atmosphere. 

Fourthly, of the kiln ; on which the grain is placed to be 
dried, to stop the process of germination, and preserve the 
qualities which it has received as malt. 

Tl;ie implements used in the maltbouse are few and 
simple ; being wooden ^hovels, for the purpose of turning 
the corn on the floors, kilns, &c. ; brooms, to keep the 
flik)rs clean from loose com being trodden upon. And 
barley and malt screens, for the purpose of screening and 
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clearing malt and barley. The working floors I reconi'^ 
mend to be made of Roman cement, or of a mixture of 
stone lime/ sand, and smith's ashes : slate floors are now 
much used. 

I must premise that no one fixed process will serve for 
etery variety of barley, and variation of temperature ; and 
that it would be impossible to give the requisite directions 
to serve for all possible varieties of cases which may occur. 

Great mischief is often done in works treating of various 
branches of the arts, by giving directions for processes as 
if these directions were universally applicable to all cases. 
If all the circumstances are arranged^ or occur as contem- 
plated by the author, the results anticipated will follow 
from the exact adoption of the directions ; but let any one 
of the circumstances he changed, or the combination be 
varied, and all is spoiled. 

The process of malting must be governed by variation in 
the weather, and in the qualities of barley, with other cir- 
cumstances that would render it absurd or mischievous to 
set forth any one, as the only plan, under any circumstances, 
to be rigidly pursued. 

All that, as a practical man, I can do, is to describe the 
process as it has succeeded with me ; state the effect and 
leading principles on which I have conducted it ; giving 
the daily state and mode of treatment of one steeping of 
fine barley, weighing 52^ lbs. per bushel, and leave it to 
the discretion of my readers to apply those principles to the 
circumstances which may occur to them. 
' With the view of making the Treatise on Malting as 
concise and explanatory as possible,! purpose going through 
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one entire steeping and malting ; not only explaining the 
process and daily progress of the work, with a full expla- 
nation of the best mode of construction of maltings, and 
proportions^ but the application of the Laws, as applicable 
to each stage. 

First. Every person must make entry as explained under 
the articles entituled 

Extract of Laws and Regulatiant mjbrce Ma/y^ 1S49. 

I William Ford, of Nine Elms, in the Parish of Battersea, County of 
Sttirey, do hereby make entry of one Malthouse, situate at Bromley, 
County of Middlesex, containing 

One Cistern, marked C. 

One Couch Frame, marked C. F. 

Two working floors, marked 1 F. 2. F. 

One Kiln, marked K. 

One Store Room over Cistern, marked B. 

One Store Room adjoining kiln, marked M. S. 

One Store Room under ditto, marked S. R. 

As witness my hand this 27th day of April, 1849. 

Signed, William Fobd. 

The cistern should be at one end of the malthouse, the 
barley loft over it ; the kiln at the other, and for this reason, 
you divide the steep into one, two^ or three parts, (depend- 
ing on the number of working f loors^ from the couch, well 
watering the floors upon which the one half, or third, as 
the case may be^ is thrown, to prevent the dry floor from 
taking up any part of the moisture the com has imbibed 
from the steep. A very common practice exists of building 
the malthouse with cistern and kiln at one and the same 
endy from which ao good, but great evil must result ; and 
for this reason^ by the iime the corn is worked to the end 
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of the bottom floor, it is usually (depending on the tempera^ 
ture,) from four to six days' old, a period at which the inalt 
cannot afford to loee moisture unnecessarily, and required 
the strictest attention to keep it well at wojrk, yet not too 
much ; to check it too suddenly when at this stage^ is^one 
of the greatest evils, and in good malting weather, the 
temperature being between 40 and 50, is not required to be 
turned more than once a day. Yet in a malthouse thus 
built, at this important period of the process, we are obliged 
to throw one half, or where (as is most frequently the case) 
there are three floors, the steep is divided into thirds, from 
V the ground floor to seooi^d and third floors, an operation 
equal to four turnings, in the evaporation of moisture, and 
the bruising of the com ; the result is, in the mild weather, 
with drying winds, the v^etation is checked to such an 
extent that it is difficult to recover ; and then only by freely 
sprinkling. I have had the misfortune to work several 
makings so constructed, and although greatly disposed to 
respect and obey the Laws of Excise, I have ever felt more 
disposed to obey the laws of nature^ and to respect my own 
pocket. I have, in such cases, given a liberal supply of 
water tq the malt previous to throwing up; there is no 
fraud in this, although opposed to the letter of the law ; 
it is only an act of self protection, and but for the ridicu- 
lous Excise Begulations of Survey of the Bye-Maltsters 
and Rides, liberty to sprinkle at such periods would cause 
no damage to the revenue. But the steeping I am here 
going through^ is at a mak-house cwredly constructed, at 
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Bromley-le-Bow, Middlesex, the property of Mr. H. B. 
Walmsley^ of New Road, Mile End, whom I had the plea-^ 
8ure of instructing in the malting business. 

PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF CISTERN. 

This cistern is of the proper construction for fifty quarters 
steep, being built of brick and cement, with a cement 
facing, 335.0 inches in length, and 108.8 inches wide ; 34 
inches deep, with a drain 6 inches deep^ 14 inches wide ; 
from one end of cistern to the other covered over with cast 
iron, with holes therein. The drain cock outside of a round 
water-way of five inches in diameter. The advantages of a 
cistern thus constructed, are, 1st, — that it allows the water 
to drain ofi^ more freely. 2nd.*^That in sousing and wash-* 
ing in your barley, you can conveniently reach every part 
and skim off. 3rd. — In the emptying there needs no 
trimming, but as every shovel full is taken up, it can be 
thrown solid to any part of the couch without being again 
disturbed. 

I prefer cement cisterns to lead, as the most economical, 
and not costing one shilling a year to keep in repair. The 
barley chamber should be over the cistern. 

After having made entry, and the name over the premises 
as directed, the maltster must then obtain a certificate from 
the Supervisor of district, as follows. 

Form of Supervisors* Certificate for a Cistern constructed and used in its 
present form^ immediately before Znd July, 1827. 
I Supervisor of District in 

Collection, do hereby certify that I have surveyed 
and examined a Malt Cist^n, upon the malting premises, entered by 

, in the parish of and 
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county of , and that the said cistern distinguished by 

the letter or mark is constructed and placed in such a situation, and 

has such full and sufficient means provided, as will enable the officer 
easily, safely, and conveniently to have access to and gauge the corn or 
grain contained in every part of such cistern. It has also sufficient light 
and head room above every part of such cistern ; as witness my hand, 
this day of 18 

Superviior. 
N.B. In case any such cistern shall not have sufficient light from without, 
the trader's engagement to keep lamps or candles burning, must be inserted 
in the Certificate. 

Before a Maltster can procure a Certificate from the 
Supervisor to use a cistern which has not sufficient light 
from without^ he must be required to sign an engagement 
to the following effect ; to be written upon the back of the 
Certificate. 

I Maltster at in the Parish of 

and Coimty pf do hereby 

engage to keep, whenever com shall be contained in the cistern described 
on the other side hereof, lamps or candles burning sufficient to enable the 
officers of Excise to gauge and take an account of the com so contained 
therein, as witness my hand, this day of 18 

Maltster. 
Form of a Certificate for a Malt Cistern constructed since the 2nd 
July, 1827. 

I Supervisor of District in 

Collection, do hereby certify, that I have surveyed and examined a Malt 
cistern, upon the Malting premises, entered by and situated 

at in the parish of and county of and 

that the said cistern distinguished by the letter or mark is con- 

structed with the sides and ends thereof straight and at right angles to 
each other, and is of no greater depth than forty inches in any part 
thereof, and has an even bottom with no more inclination for the drip than 
half an inch for every foot in length of such drip : also that it is placed 

N 
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insuch a situation as that the officer gaiiging the com or grain therein will 
have sufficient light. That there is a clear open space of forty-eight 
indies above the said cistern, and likewise full and sufficient means pro- 
vided for the use of the officers, to enable them easily, safely, and con- 
veniently to have access to, and gauge the com or grain contained in such 
cistern in every part thereof; as witness my hand, this day 

of 18 Supervisor • 

It is the maltster's especial duty to himself to see these 
dimensions are correctly taken, particularly that of the cis- 
tern and couch frame ; I have upon more than one occasion 
found them otherwise. You cannot be too particular in 
the construction of the cistern and couch, the sides and 
ends upright, straight, and at right angles. The cistern 
should never exceed 110 inches in v^idth. Some prefer 
elevating the cistern above the floor from two to six feet, 
the advantage sought by this is, that the corn falls heavier 
into the couch, consequently becomes more compressed. 

After having obtained the certificate, the maltster must 
give 24 hours' notice, in writing, of the day and hour he 
intends steeping, as per regulation. 

I hereby give notice to wet barley for malting, in houses marked No. 1 
and 2. 



WET. 



28th May M 8 

Ist June M 8 

dth „ M 8 

9th „ M8 

13th „ M8 

17th „ M 8 

21st „ M 8 

25th „ M 8 

29th „ M 8 



DBAIN. 



29th May 
2nd June 
6th 

10th 

14th 

18th 

22nd 

26th 

30th 



SPRINKLE. 



M8 

M8 

M8 
M8 
M8 
M8 
M8 
M8 
M8 

May 26th, 1849. 



dth June E 1 

9th „ El 

13th „ E 1 

17th „ E 1 

2l8t „ E 

25th „ El 

29th „ E 1 



DATE OF FLOOB 
TO BE SPBINKIiED 



W. FORD, 
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It is customary to lay this notice on the specimen 24 to 
40 hours previous to steeping, but should the officer not 
see it, neglect, or refuse to take such notice so given, the 
maltster must not steep, for the officer can insist upon the 
notice being given to him personally ; to avoid falling into 
such an error, it is advisable to look to the specimen, if the 
officer has not entered the notice in the specimen, it would 
be dangerous to steep, as the penalty would be incurred. 

On the 2nd May I steeped 26 qrs. of good kindly Suflfolk 
barley, but like most of the growth of 1848, had a little 
weather, still was well harvested, wieghing 62| lbs. nett 
per bushell ; passing the same through a screen to take out 
the dust, seeds, and small corns, the water being first 
pumped into the cistern. As the corn ran into cistern, it 
was roused about, and when all in^ the light corns and rub- 
bish swam upon the surface, and was skimmed off. 

These skimmings and screenings, when dried, measured 
three bushels, consequently the nett quantity steeped was 
26 qrs. 5 bush. ; this washing should be carefully performed, 
since if there should be any damaged corn suffered to remain, 
they would not only injure the appearance of the malt in 
sample but injure the flavor, for about the 6th to 8th day 
such com would become mouldy ; besides by removing such 
corns and dust, you avoid paying the duty upon that which 
would otherwise prove not only unproductive, but injurious. 

The skimmer is a piece of iron plate, with punched holes, 
turned up at the sides, and fastened to a handle of oonve- 
nient length. 

The corn in cistern is now levelled, for convenient and 
correct gauging* 
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The officer took his first gauge within ten minutes of the 
levelling, being 12.0, the area of the cistern being 164.3. 

At the expiration of 24 hours I drained oflf the water 
from cistern, and within one hour» as by law required, 
again covered the corn with water. Some maltsters never 
shift their liquor in cistern, but I am fully convinced of 
the great benefit resulting from the change of water, it 
clears and purifies the corn at all seasons, particularly in 
mild weather, or when the corn is stale. 

The water extacts from the grain difiJerent substances, but 
this extract is principally from the husk, and of a glutinous 
nature, possessing no useful quality to retain, but is ex- 
tremely apt to turn sour in the water. This first water is 
of a yellow, varying with age and condition, to that of a 
brownish colour^with a taste or smell of straw, and is caused 
by dissolving some of the extractive matter of the husk ; 
the older or staler the com, the more high the colour, and 
sometimes difficult to drain ofi^, and with a disagreeable 
smell ; if the water barley is steeped in, be evaporated to 
dryness, it leaves a blackish brown residue, of a bitter taste, 
and is termed extractive matter. It also contains other 
bodies, nitrate of soda is always present, a quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas is formed and emitted whilst in steep. 

Thick skinned barley gives a much higher colour to the 
water than thin. The grain soon imbibes water,^ and 
gradually increases in bulk, until it attains its maximum 
size. 

This increase in size is regulated chiefly by the time of 
steeping, next the quality and state of the grain, and tero<^ 
perature of the atmosphere. 



V. 
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The best dry kindly barley will increase the most^ the 
kernel being more soluble^ and the husk being more cridled 
gives it a greater capacity of expansion, to receive and 
retain more moisture 

J have often proved the water imbibed by the grain is 
much greater than that indicated by the swell ; the kindly 
barley imbibing more than the steely unkindly barley, 
although the latter was steeped six hours more, the one 
imbibing forty-eight per cent, and the latter only forty-three. 

TIME OF STEEPING. 

The number of hours during which corn should be kept 
in steep, must vary with the qualities of the com and 
the temperature of the atmosphere. To make Malt of the 
most productive quality to the brewer, I give to the best 
kindly barley from 65 to 72 hours ; and the hard steely 
unkindly from 55 hours and upwards ; but as the long 
steeping causes so high a charge of duty above the moderate 
steep of 50 hours, (as shown in two steeps given at the 
end of this treatise.) it cannot be expected that Maltsters 
making for sale, would exceed 50 hours, availing themselves 
of the liberty of supplying the deficiency of moisture by 
sprinkling : and the period for such sprinkling varies from 
the fifth to the sixth day ; but the law does not allow it 
until the seventh, (at any temperature) and this is suffi- 
ciently early in cold weather, or with long steeping of from 
65 to 72 hours at any temperature. 

New barley requires longer steep than old, and thin or 
light barley> the shortest, excepting with barley that has 
received moisture in the fields when ripe and badly har- 

« 
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vedted ; this barley, as in 1829, only required from 40 
hours upwards. But in no case where the corn is dry and 
in good condition, would I give less than 6d hours, par- 
ticularly as the law does not allow sprinkling, unless steeped 
50 hours. 

In Scotland, the usual test for ascertaining the time bar- 
ley has received its proper quantity of steep, is when the 
ends can be squeezed together between the finger and 
thumb, the skin separating from the kernel. 

CHANGE OP WATER IN CISTERN. 

At the expiration of 24 hours the cistern was drained 
thoroughly, according to notice as given in the notice to 
steep, and again covered with liquor within one hour ; the 
gauge was then 13.9, and the atmosphere being 70 in the 
house, at eight in the morning on the following day, the 
liquor in cistern was discoloured. I let off part of the 
water, and added a fresh supply. On the 8th, at nine in 
the morning I drained and let through sufficient fresh liquor 
to remove any slimy matter, it having been 72 hours in 
steep. The gauge was 16. 1, equal to 26 qrs. 7 bush., being 
ten bushels over the barley steeped; this excess was 
caused not only by the long steep, but from the tempera- 
ture and the small quantity steeped in a large cistern, being 
in fact, one half the proper quantity, as explained under 
the next article. Couch. 

The bulk of com in cistern as ascertained by guaging 
seldom (and should never) exceed the bulk by guage' in 
the coudh, and when it does so, it is invariably caused by 
errors in guaging, hence the necessity of keeping the corn 
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aa level as possible, examiaing the specimen, and guaging 
after the officer. 

To keep com in steep too longis injurious, as it prevents 
germinatioa at the proper time, thereby exhausting a por-> 
tion of the vegetative pow^r. Dr. Ure is of opinion if 
over steeped, it causes an abstraction of saccharine matter 
by the water. And if a barleycorn, when strongly pressed 
between the fingers and thumb, continues entire in it^ husk^ 
it is not sufficiently steeped. If barley be insufficiently 
steeped, the injury cannot in every casQ be corrected by 
sprinkling, because no water applied on the floor* particu- 
larly before the root is formed, can be equally absorbed ; 
some of the com get too much^ others not euough, hence 
an irregular vegetation. 

i0vc^, 

The couch frame is close to the cistern. The eoro should 
lie thrown from the cistern into the couch firm as possible, 
for two reasons : firsts to prevent a higher charge of duty 
than necessary ; second, to prevent any undue evaporation 
of moisture. And in filling the couch, every shovel full 
should be thrown, so that it shall not be necessary again to 
be disturbed in levelling ; and when properly levelled, all 
doors or windows should be so far kept closed a$ to previ^nfc 
drying winds passing over, with a view of preventing niore 
evaporation of moisture from the surface than possible ; 
for the loss of moisture by evaporation, goes on most 
rapidly after leaving the cistern^ so much so, that if exposed 
to the open air, in ten days it not ouly loses aU the addi- 
tional weight, but gradually becomes lighter thao before 
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steeped. The gas which is emitted from the grain whilst 
in steep, continues for some time after exposed to the air. 

The corn must remain in couch twehty-six hours, except 
in cases as explained in the laws under the couch clause 
which must be carefully consulted. The grain in couch 
always occupies more space than before ; the weight of the 
grain preventing tha swell from reaching its full extent in 
cistern. 

The dimensions of this couch was 335.5 long ; depth 
30 inches. 1 14.6 broad ; 173.3 area. The couch boards 
must be two inches in thickness, and not to exceed thirty 
inches in depth, &c., &c. [See Laws.] 

The officer's gauge was 15.4, giving a nett charge of 27 
quarters 1 bushel, being 12 bushels above the nett number 
of bushels of barley steeped ; whereas the previous steeping 
of 49 quarters 3 bushels, steeped only 50 hours^ gave a 
nett charge of only 49 quarters, being 3 bushels less than 
barley steeped. But I must remark, this charge upon the 
smaller steep, although of 72 hours, would not have been 
so great had I steeped the full quantity, viz. 50 quarters, 
instead of 25.5, for the deeper the corn is in the cistern and 
couch^ the less the charge in proportion. I have always 
found the difference between a shallow and deep couch 
very great, for example : — ^take three cubic inches of bar« 
ley, put into a cylindrical vessel^ graduated to tenths of an 
inch, cover with water, and allow to remain for 96 hours ; 
the swell will be only 0.3 of an inch, or i of the whole ; 
but upon turning the cylinder upside down, so as to shake 
the barley to the other end, it will not occupy the bulk of 
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4.2 inch, indicating a •swell of more than 1.3> at the same 
time 0.2 inches of air is separated. 

It was from a knowledge of this fact that the Law has 
limited the depth of a cistern to 40 inches, and couch to 
30 inches, and from the same fact, should a maltster steep 
to the full content or depth of his couch, in other words 
his corn in couch, should always gauge as near 30 inches 
as possible. 

In seven steeps in succession, of 70 quarters each, for 
72 hours, when the depth in cistern was 37 inches, and 
couch 29.5, the charge of duty was little more than 2 per 
cent above the barley steeped, and the increase in malt over 
barley 2 J per cent, close working. 

The results of the experiments made by order of Excise 
in Scotland, in 1806, fully confirms this, for the average of 
the 62 steepings, of 76 hours steep, the quantity of malt 
charged with duty, with an allowance of 20 per cent, in- 
stead of, as at present, 18g, was generally under the real 
produce^ and the average was nearly 3^ per cent under the 
i^alt made, but this was in a cold malting season. 

Upon this question, of " what is the proper allowance 
for swell, caused by the absorption of the water in the cis- 
tern/* a great difficulty has at all times preaented itself, 
inasmuch as the longer the com is kept in steep, the greater 
the swell by absorption, consequentlythe higher the charge 
and the greater the quantity steeped, or rather the greater 
the depth of com^ the less the charge in proportion. The 
steeps here given prove this, both being in the same house 
and succeeding each other ; the atmosphere high, ranging 
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between 56 and 74 the first steep of 49 qrs. 3 bush, and 
the first cistern gauge of which was 23.0 in. 

second 27.0 

third 28.0 nett bushels 

last gauge, being steeped 50 hours, 28.5 47 qrs. 5 bush, 
hence the extreme rise upon the 49 quarters was 5.5 inch, 
and the couch exceeded the cistern 1 1 bushels. 

The second steep of 25 qrs. 5 bush, little more than half 
the quantity. 
The first gauged in cistern IS.O inch, 
second ,, 24 hours 13.9 
third „ 50 hours 14.8 24.6 qrs. 

the last being „ 72 hours 16.1 26.7 

Thus the rise upon half the quantity was 4 inches 1 tenth, 
of which rise (nearly one-third) occurred in the last 22 hours 
or after the 50 hours, for the gauge at the expiration of 50 
hours was only 14.8, when the nett charge was only 24.6 
being seven bushels less than barley steeped. The fact 
being that some steep only the shortest period allowed by 
law, 40 hours, others varying from 40 to 72 hours ; y^t, 
that as nineteen- twentieths steep from 40 to 50 hours, it is 
therefore assumed, that the average swell is equal to 18| 
for every 100 bushels steeped, being an average of a 52 
hours steep, and this is the rate on which the legal allow- 
ances are calculated, and if we compare the two extremes, 
we find 18| a rate in favor of the trader, when the tem- 
perature is not above 45. Per cent . 
The rise or swell upon com steeped 40 hours will average 16 
„ » 52 hours „ 18.6 

72 „ 21.5 
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To avoid the every day trouble and time of working out 

the several gauges, I make a cistern and couch table for 

each house in the following manner : — 

If the length of the couch be 21 1.0 inches, and the breadth 

107.2 inches, to find the area, multiply the length by the 

breadth, and divide by 22 1 8192. 

Thus :— ■ Length. ... 2110 

Breadth .. 1042 

4220 
8440 
2110 



2218192) 2198620 (9.91. area. 
Then to find the gross number of bushels at a given depth 
of corn in couch. Multiply the area by the dip or gauge ; 
Suppose the dip or gauge in couch to be 20.3 inch 

Area. . . . 991 
Gange . . 203 

2973 
19820 



201173 

And the allowance for swell caused by the absorption of 
water in cistern being 1 8| per cent. The product must 
be multiplied by 815, thus : — 

201173 
815 

1005865 
201173 
1609384 



163955995 

02 



100 



This gives the nett number of bushels chargad with duty 
being 163 bushels. 

The following table is drawn out that the nett charge 
upon any gauge is seen at once, the object being to avoid 
the time and trouble of working out every charge as it 
occurs. In explanation look to 20 on tie inch column, 
and 3 on the tenth's column, the result is as above 1639, 



COUCH TABLE.— Area 991. 



Inches 







1 



9 



10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



3 



807, 815 823 

888 896 904 

969| 977 985 

104910581066 

1130 11381146 



1211 
1292 



1219.1227 



1300 



13731381 
14531461 
1534'l542 



1615 
1696 
1776 
1857 
1938 



1623 
1704 
1784 
1865 
1946 



1308 
1389 
1469 
1550 
1631 
1712 
1793 
1873 
1954 



6 



831 1 839 848 
912| 920 928 
993 1001 1009 



1074 
11154 
1235 
1316 
1397 
1478 



1558:1566 
1639|1647 
1720 1728 



10821090 
11631171 
1243'l251 
13241332 
1405[l413 
14861494 
1574 



1801 
1881 



1809 
1889 



196211970 



1655 
1736 
1817 
1898 
1978 



856 
936 
1017 
1098 
1179 
1259 
1340 
1421 
1502 
1583 
1663 
1744 
1825 
1906 
1986 



864 

944 

1025 



8 I 9 



872 

953 

1033 



1106,1114 
11871195 



1268 
1348 
1429 
1510 
1591 
1671 
1752 
1833 
1914 
1994 



1276 
1356 
1437 
1518 
1599 
1679 
1760 
1841 
1922 
2002 



880 
961 
1041 
1122 
1203 
1284 
1364 
1445 
1526 
1607 
1688 
1768 
1849 
1930 
2010 



The officer always makes the charge upon the best 
gauage either in cistern or couch, that is, the gauge which 
gives the greatest bulk in bushels, after deducting the al- 
lowance. I always gauge after the officer, as every maltster 
should. While the corn is in couch, it seldom, in malting 
weather, reaches above two degrees in teniperature above 
the floor, and in cold weather the difference is more per- 
ceptible than in warm weather, 50 or higher. The corn 
should not remain in couch above the 26 hours. 
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The General Order from the Board of Excisei Febfuary, 
1849, will prove of great benefit^ as it allows, under cer- 
tain regulations, the couch to be broke at 20 hours. [See 
Laws.] 

For Laws and Regulations regarding illegally compressed 
couch. [See Laws.] 

In cases of the officer proceeding to throw out a oouch^ 
under the suspidon of being trodden or forced tagether, 
the maltster should superintend the operation ; taking care 
to gauge correctly with the officer, and observe the dips to 
be taJfen at regular distances ; and when the com is re* 
turned into couch, see that the same be fair fy returned in 
usual business way and qniie level, and again wait upon 
the officer in his re^gauging, taking particular notice of the 
hour of such re-'gauging ; as it will be observed the Law 
allows an extra five per cent, if re-gauged previously to 
the expiraition of eight hours from being emptied from the 
cistern or floor, and six per cent, if eight hours, ot under 
sixteen hours, and seven per cent, if sixteen hours or 
iipwards. 

The com where thrown from the couch, or at the ex- 
piration of twenty-«ix hours from cistern, if a gauge has 
been taken, is called a floor, and subject to the flow charge, 
allowance being one half the bulk ; consequently, no fear 
of the gauge, after the coudb, exceeding the charge then 
made, yet I have known more than one such case, and re* 
suiting from error in gauging ; it is therefore necessary the 
Maltster should at all times keep a watchful eye upon the 
gauges as entered by the officer in the specimen. 
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The depth or thickness the corn should be laid when 
thrown from the couch, depends upon the temperature of 
the atmosphere. The fiikill of the Maltster is here brought to 
the test. On the management in the formation of the root 
all depends. If heaped too thick, or allowed to remain 
too long unturned, ^too much heat would be generated, 
thereby causing the root to be too suddenly thrown out, 
weak, and long, to the great injury of the Malt. Suppose 
the atmosphere 42, in the couch it will generally rise to 
43 or 44. This evolution of heat is probably similar to 
what happens when moist hay is stacked^ and is owing to a 
similar cause. It is accompanied by the absorption of 
oxygen gas from the air. This absorption is not very rapid ; 
and it soon ceases altogether, unless the air be renewed, 
and the carbonic acid gas which the grain continues to give 
out^ be dissipated. For grain enclosed in a glass vessel, 
ceases to vegetate in a very short time, unless the air be 
renewed. If emptied on floor, say 12 inches deep, at from 
80 to 90 hours old from cistern, (for the age is dated from 
the cistern emptying J the heat will have reached 50 de- 
grees ; but the first turning is generally about 40 hours, 
where it has comm^nced well, the sweating which is 
indispensable for the expansion of the bud and carrying on 
a good and regular vegetation. This first turn of the corn 
should, reduce the depth to about seven inches, never al- 
lowing the heat to exceed after the fourth day 46. The 
temperature increases slowly at first, but afterwards very 
rapidly, and must be checked by turning, when if sufiered 
to go too far, great injury is. sustained, by causing too 
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rapid and uneven vegetation, throwing out long weak roots,! 
which greatly exhaust the ccon ; the acrospire advaaces» 
too rs^idly, whilst the change in kernel does not progress 
in proportion, counteracting the advantage gsdned by what 
we term close working, viz : — retaining, by a slow, cool 
process, as much of the substance of the corn as possible^ 
particularly in the early 6itage, which can only be effected by 
Malting with short root. It is necessary to judge the time 
for turning not only by the temperature, but by the states 
of vegetation, for when the root begins to make its appear- 
ance, then is the time to turn it. The colder the weatb^r 
the more you may indulge it, by allowing the root to make- 
a more decided appearance, but after the root has weU 
shewn out, and the atmosphere above 50, it is not safe to* 
leave your corn more than four inches deep^ even in the 
young floors. 

It is difficult to give directions as to the date for turning 
this early com, for not only corn di£fering in character re- 
quires different treatment^ but maltings differently situate 
produce different results at the same period. Jn lodking 
over my gauge book, I find, 9th Feb*, 1830, a severe frost, 
com at No, 1 house, 24 inches deep, four days old^ no 
vegetation appearing ; but at No. 2 house, same date, com 
eight inches deep, vegetation well developed. 

If the temperature of floor be under 45*", the first turn- 
ings should be gradually diminished in depth until brought 
to about four inches ; and to keep the temperature down, 
it will be found generally necessary to turn after the fourth 
day, from two to four turns a day. 
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In all cases the corn, on working floors, should be laid as 
level as possible, otherwise the vegetation will be unequal. 
A broom should be laid at both ends of each piece of corn, 
and the space between the pieces kept clean, free from 
loose corns, and slightly liquored previous to turning the 
corn upon it. 

If the temperature of the floor exceeds 50 degrees, then 
that of the cora should never exceed the floor. In the 
steeping I am here going through, the temperature was 
very high, varying from 55 to 74 degrees ; and my plan is 
with long steep, to obtain not only a strong vegetation, 
but to attain it by a slow and cool process, that no unnec- 
cessary exhaustion of the substance of the corn shall take 
place by having too much root, but to obtain and maintain 
a short bushy root from four to six in number, and these 
roots but little to exceed the length of the corn. When turn- 
ed from the couch, and during the period the corn is on the 
working floor it absorbs oxygen, and gives out carbo nic 
acid gas, and as the acrospire progresses along the surface 
of the corn, the kernel undergoes a great alteration, the 
gluten and mucilage to a great extent disappears, the colour 
becomes more white, and the substance friable, and the 
nearer the acrospire approaches the end, the more complete 
has been the conversion. 

New barley germinates quicker than old, but is generally 
very unequal in its germination, if used previous to having 
attained the sweat in the mow. If the barley steeped, be 
of different growth, or different in character, the germination 
will at all times be irregular and difficult to regulate. 
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When the oorn in couch or floor emits an offoQ^ive 
odour, it is a certain indication either (or both) that th« 
barley was stale, or that the maltster had neglected tp pro- 
perly drain and cleanse the barley in steep. 

In warm weather, as in the steep here gone into, germi- 
natioh should be kept back in the young stages^ by being 
laid thin on the first floor, and not by constant turning ; 
at 50 or above, the atmosphere is as high as the corn should 
be, therefore the only causes for turning are, to admit air 
and prevent an increased temperature and root. Thq too 
frequent turning not only breaks oJQf the young and tender 
roots, but bruises many corns, and causes too great m 
evaporation of moisture ; and although the Iqss of moisture 
may be supplied by sprinkling, the corn cannot by possi- 
bility take in this moisture so evenly by sprinkling as ia 
the cistern. Yet in steep 50 hours, or under, it seldom 
occurs that the corn does not stand in need of sprinkling, 
and the period it requires it, varies from the 5th to the 6th 
day, but never until the roots are well developed. Much 
injury may be done by sprinkling, without considerable 
attention and judgment. If, from an avaricious principle, 
maltsters do not supply their barley in the cisterns with f^ 
sufficient quantity of water, but instead of it, an early 
and profuse application on the floors^ is substituted for that 
purpose, the consequence is evident, the malt must be 
materially injured. But the advantages that may be derived 
from the use of water in the makiog of malt, administered 
at proper times, are not to be lightly ei^tiinated. 

p 
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1 
I. 

^^ May 9tli — b 1, broke couch to floor 3 inches, and on the 

Heap 10th M 5 ; temperaturc of corn 59. It was turned 2.4, and 
evening 4 ; temperature 56. , Although only two days old, 
the bud began to appear, and en May 1 1 th, the bud or root 
was bold and evenly developed^ at a temperature of 58 
degrees, atmosphere 57, and turned 2.3 deep. This day 
turned twice, the two pievious only once each day. Keep- 
ing the parts of floor unoccupied with corn, well watered. 

^^ Turned once, 2 inch deep, with strong vegetation, having 
two and three short roots ; 4tti day atmosphere 61, corn 59. 

13th Turned twice, three to six roots, fresh and short, average 
half the length of corn, and spire bold, J over, atmosphere 
64, corn 64 ; no corn could possibly appear in better order 
In cooler weather^ the corn could not have been so forward, 
tinder any arrangement, until the seventh day, neither is it 
desirable, but the contrary. The progress of the acros- 
pire, from this period, is rapid, until it reaches half over 
the corn, after which, the progress is very slow, and 
requires to be gradually increased in depth : but in ^hort 
steep, say 50 hours and under, in mild weather, the 
evaporation of moisture is so great, that it frequently on 
the fifth day, requires an addition of water by sprinkling. 
The want of sufficient moisture on the sixth day, caused the 
roots (which at this stage are very tender) to lose their 
freshness and vigour. 

14th The sixth day, four to six bushy roots fths the length 
of the com ; the temperature of corn was isame as that of 
floor, and only one degree below the atmosphere, being 65. 
Corn turned once this day. 
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If during the first six or seven days^ should the tempera- 
ture of corn be allowed to rise too higk, the evil resulting 
can seldom be remedied, it causes the first roots to drop 
off", and requires great forcing to make tender malt ; for 
the new roots do not possess the power of the first, and 
exhaust the substance of the malt. 

I have a great objection to malt floors made of slate, on 
such floors it is often attended with mischief to leave the 
corn unturned ten hours, even in cold weather, for slate 
being such a great conductor of heat, the young wetting 
will, if at all neglected, mat on the slate like ivy against a 
wall. The best floors I have seen or used are those made 
with Roman cement and sand. 
May 15 "pjjg scvcuth day, roots the full length of corn, and spire 
half over, depth 3.5. Turned once ; temperature 65. 
16th Eighth day. Turned to 4.5 inches deep. 
nth Ninth day. Turned to 6.5 inches deep ; the activity of 
vegetation giving way. 

Some art is required in turning the corn, and care should 
be taken that the men do it properly : and this can only 
be safely done by the wooden shovel. The careless use of 
the plough often causes the corn to mat in small lumps, 
consequently, forces the roots and spire of some corns too 
rapidly. Every part of a floor of corn should be kept of 
equal thickness and temperature, for if one part be thicker 
than the rest, the heat will then exceed in proportion, 
hence produce unequal vegetation. 

The best means of judging that a right temperature and 
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treatment has been used, is the state of the roots ; if rhey 
are equal, and on the seventh and eight day the lengtli 
does not exceed half an inch, you cannot have been wrong. 
May 18 Tcuth day. Turned once ; the roots half an inch in 
length. 

Throughout this entire steep the floors between each 
jg^ piece were liquored twice a day, this is my practice. 

Eleventh day, five morning. The roots droppiug, and 
assuming a brownish hue, corn eight inches deep, the malt 
broke short, the great change had taken place, the glutinous 
and mucilagenous matter^ which had, in the state of bar- 
ley, bound together the starchy particles, was taken up. 
The kernel so loose, as by slight pressure between the 
fingers, will crumble like flour^ this change wais gradual, 
following the progress of the acrospire, but in no sta^, 
any part so floury as when the whole had undergone this 
change The kernel is originally composed chiefly of 
starch, the particles of which, seem to be enveloped by a 
species of gluten and mucilage. 

This cement is taken up for the purpose of vegetation, 
and thus the starch is set at liberty, not in the state of com- 
mon starch, for its taste is sweet, and is soluble in water, h 
which the other is not. The object of malting being to 
procure this altered starch, the process ought to be stopped 
as soon as it is fully disengaged and prepared. If the pro- 
cess has been rightly conducted, this object will be attained 
by the time the acrospire has come within ^ little of the 
end of the seed, but if it proceed farther, a sudden an d 
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very coasiderable loss occurs ; shortly after Ihe aerosplre 
has made its way Out of the seed, the starchy matter un- 
dergoes a farther change, and becomes milky, and soon 
absorbed, leaving nothing but the husk. 

The great change the kernel undergoes ditring germina- 
tion, is that the glutinous constituent greatly dissappears , 
whilst a great portion of the starch is converted into sugar 
and mucilage. By this artificial growth upon the malt 
floor^ all the gluten and albumen present in barley are not 
decomposed, and little more than one half of the starch is 
converted into sugar, the other half receives nearly complete 
conversion into sugar in drying, and by the application of 
water, at the correct temperature, in the brewer's mash tun. 

The time barley should remain, therefore, depends upon 
the kind of barley, the temperature^ and mode of conducting 
the operation. The longest I ever had out was 21 days, 
and the shortest ten days ; this occurred at the same period 
and temperature, the difference in age was necessarily ex- 
clusively from the extreme difference in the character of 
the corn, but the average time, in malting weathef, between 
a temperature of 35 and 46, is 14 days. 
^y^^ K. 6. The temperature of floor being 68, what few 
bruised corns there were, shewed mould. The malt broke 
well, and was otherwise fresh, so much so, that had the 
atmosphere been cooler, I should have kept it out at least 
twenty-four hours longer. 

At no period of this 72 hours steep did the malt lack 
moisture, and unless 1 had been making for increase^ sprink-* 
ling would have done no good, but had I been so making for 
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increase, the period for spriakling was the seventh day, 
^being then at its extreme vigour of vegetation and fresh ; 
but working for increase is done to the sacrifice of weight 
per bushel, and by the loss of matter in length of roots, 
which must come from the kernel. 

It was now thrown on the kiln nine inch deep, with a 
slow fire. 19th e 10. 

If ay 90 

M 12. Heat in pit 110, in corn 90. Turned. 
''•* M 6. „ 130, „ 100. 

Drying being now complete, it it was rounded up on the kiln 
in the shape of a cone, and let remain three hours, to insure 
perfect uniformity and flavor, then throw off to cone in 
malt loft, and following day dressed, and measured 27 
quarters, 1 bushel, and weighed i 63 lbs . per sack. 

The most striking alteration produced in making barley 
into malt, is the diminished weight. A bushel of barley 
weighing 5dlbs. when malted weighs only 43 or 44 lbs. nett. 
On the average 100 lbs. of barley produces from 78 to 
82 lbs. malt, shewing about twenty per cent, loss of weight. 
This loss is not all solid matter, for barley contains above 
thirteen per cent, of water; but malt, when fit for brewing, 
before being bruised, contains only seven per cent., con- 
sequently, the nett loss in the process of malting is about 
thirteen per cent. 

DRYING. 

The heat at which malt should be dried, depends upon 
draught in kiln, and the colour or shade required; for 
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white malt, such as used for India pale ale, in the kiln pit 
extreme heat 1 10, in corn or kiln 90 to 95. 

For pale malt, 120, „ 95 to 100. 

Pale for stock 130, „ 100 to 110. 

Pale amber 170, „ 125 to I Sd. 

Dark ditto 186, „ 150 

These heats are applicable to well constructed kilns. In 
making high coloured malt, it is not so much the tem- 
perature^ as the suddeness with which it is raised^ which 
ishould be rapid after the first change of shade, with frequent 
turning. 

The heat in pit^ until the moistiure is well off, should not 
exceed 95, and then gradually increased. And the heat 
required for giving colour depends upon the time of giving 
the colour, if attempted when the corn is moist, a much 
lower heat is required ; but, when so done, it impairs the fla- 
vour and soluble properties of the malt. The strong heat in 
no case should be applied until the moisture is well ofiT, and 
this gradually, with frequent turning, until the desired colour 
is attained : and in every instance of turning com upon the 
kiln, whilst one is turnings another should be sweeping 
after him, to insure the bottom malt from remaining next 
the plate. 

In drying pale malt, the less it is turned the better. If 
the kiln be well constructed, with a good draughty it should 
not require turning more than twice. 

I constructed one kiln, on which I seldom turned more 
than once, it was the best i ever saw, drying perfectly even 
fifty quarters to one ton of coals. The usual time for dry- 
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ing is 48 hours, but if the kilns are attended to at night as 
well as day^ which they should be, 36 hours is sufficient. 
Malt should never be discharged from kiln until the fire has 
burnt down and perfectly clear. 

The depth at which malt should be placed upoa the kiln 
entirely depends upon the construe tion of the kiln, if the 
draught be good, 10 to U inches, but if bad, only from 4 
to 7. If the kiln be good and draught even, so likewise 
should the malt be laid even, and in all cases, as light as 
possible ; but if the draught be irregular, the malt should 
^ be so laid that where the draughty and consequently, heat, 
is strongest, the malt should be there laid thickest ; and 
where the draught is irregular, and the plate or floor too 
low, there occurs great danger of spotting the malt. 

If the heat on the kiln be too suddenly raised, (in the 
early stage) that portion of the gluten unconverted, 
becomes so fixed as to render the otherwise friable mat- 
ter, hard and difficult of solution and conversion in the 
mash tub. And in drying deep amber, if the beat be too 
suddenly raised, and too bigh> it carbonizes a portion of 
the mucilagenous sugar, and converts the sweet into a but- 
ter principle. 

1 he operation ot kiln drying is not confined to the mere 
expulsion of moisture from the malt, but it serves to con- 
vert into sugar a portion of the starch which remains un- 
changed by the action of the gluten upon the fecula. We 
have a proof of this explanation ; if we dry a portion of 
malt in a naturally dry atmosphere, and another in a mode- 
rately wsurm kiln, the former will yield less saccharine extract 
than the latter. 
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Moreover^ the properly kiln dried tndt has a peculiar 
agreeable, pungent and very faintly burned taste, probably 
from a small portion of oil formed in the husk, and which 
Dr. Ure states not only imparts its flavor to the beer, but 
also contributes to its preservation. It is therefore obvious 
that the skilful preparation of the malt on the kiln, must 
have the greatest influence on the quality of the worts 
made from it. 

As far as the malting process is concerned, I believe 
we are perfect, but in the drying we have much to learn ; 
our present plan, although greatly improved of late years; 
is still defective. The three most important errors in the 
construction of the kiln, are, first, not having the plate 
or kiln floor, on which the corn is laid, a sufficient height 
from the fire ; it causes an unevenness in the draught, that 
is, it dries more quickly at one part than another. 

Second. — ^That in the chamber above the plate and corn, 
too many and too large doors are allowed, and what is still 
worse, they are not air-tight, consequently every crevice or 
bole admits a strong current of cold air over the corn, 
which condenses the steam or moisture. Third — The dome 
above the corn, is not sufficiently lofty to carry oflf with the 
required rapidity, the moisture evaporated, hence we have 
not the draught neeessary to prevent condensation. Another 
error I conceive to be, is in the fuel used in drying, from 
Its containing so much sulphur ; neither is it possible to 
obtain any fuel more pure than stone coal, and whilst we 
dry, or cure our malt with the products of combustion 
can we do better. 
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But if we dry by heated air, which has not been in von- 
tact with the fuel i it preserves the sugar in the grain from 
injury, and assists the more perfect conversion of the starch ; 
whereas, by drying with the products of combustion, from 
coal or coke, the sulphur in the fuel acts as a deoxydizing 
agent with the formation of sulphurous acid, hence arises 
one cause of the irregularity of fermentation in brewing ; 
the reason of this will appear evident to practical brewers, 
to whom it is well known, that when the fermentations are 
in full action, if the vapour (of sulphuric acid) from light* 
ing an ordinary brimstone match, be allowed to come in 
contact with the surface of the fermenting tun, it will in^ 
stantly cause all fermentation to cease ; therefore it need 
not be a matter of wonder, knowing as we do, the various 
quantities of sulphur used by different planters of hops,and 
maltsters, in drying, which, accordingly as more or less suU 
phur be i^sed inthe process, so much more or less will the 
article in reality be deteriorated. At the same time the 
article will look better to the eye, but as far as intrinsic 
worth to the brewer, the unbleached hops and malt are the 
best; producing the best and soundest ale, and also for 
keeping under variation of temperature and electricity. And 
should I be again engaged as a practical brewer, I would 
use neither nialt or hops in the drying of which had one 
particle of sulphur been used, either added artificially or 
naturally existing in the coal or coke ; being convinced 
that these staple articles of malt and hops, should, in fact, 
be dried by air, so heated as to be incapable of exerting, 
any other chemical efiect than warming the vegetable 
matter and carrying away moisture. 
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In hop drying, sulphur is almost universally used, and 
here the deoxydation takes place of the essential oil 
of the hops, and consequently, hops so dried have 
not the condition"^ that hops have if dried on the new 
plan, by heated air, which has not passed in contact with 
the hot fuel. But hop planters, when their hops are 
deficient of condition, (in fact of essential oil, which is, 
after all^ the only real value of the hop,) find it necessary 
to use sulpliUr ; and for this reason^ unless they did, such 
hops would soon spoil and turn black, simply for the fol- 
lowing reason, that being unprotected by the oil, they ab- 
sorb moisture, and consequently become decomposed; 
whereas, those hops with good condition, have much essen- 
tial oil, which covers them as a varnish, can be seen 
by the eye, and is still more plain to the feel ; such will 
keep well without sulphur. Another feature is, that hops 
with good condition, will acquire very little increase of 
weight above the Excise charge, which is done directly after 
drying. But hops without much condition, scon acquire 
additional weight, from the absorption of moisture from 
the atmosphere, and the more sulphur is used, the 
greater tendency to increased weight, in consequence of the 
sulphur coming in contact with them when moist, deoxydi- 
zing part of their oil, and becoming converted into sul- 
phurous acid, and this acid, although in small quantities in 
the hops, still is perceptible by chemical tests, and which acid 
is the best absorber of moisture known. To the brewer 
such hops as these last described are of little value, for ale 

* Condition, is a term used to signify the quantity of tutntial ot7. 

q2 
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brewed from them, will, upon the first great change in the 
electrical condition of the atmosphere, however sound it 
may have appeared before, instantly turn up. 

I have at various times, extending over many years, 
tried, at great expense, various plans to dry in the way 
indicated ; but only with partial (success. But lately that 
another person has succeeded (and he is not in the trade, 
which is the case of nearly all improvements upon old 
customs) in producing a plan of drying vegetable matter 
without injury, and this work would not be complete without 
referring to this most important improvement on the prin- 
ciple of our process. 

NEW KILN. 

I will, in as few words as possible, endeavour to give a 
clear idea of the plan. 

First. — Fuel of any kind can be used, either small coal, 
wood, or other refuse. 

Second. — A close furnace is used. 

Third. — No air is admitted, except through the proper 
air heating channel. 

Fourth. — The said channels are metal pipes, with deflec- 
tors inside them. 

Fifth. — ^These channels, or pipes, are heated from the 
outside, and are placed vertically in flues, for the fire to 
play round them, the fire being kept in close contact with 
the pipes by other deflectors placed in the flues. And by 
an arrangement of these flues, nearly the whole of the heat 
is absorbed by the pipes ; the smoke and gas passes away 
by a chimney, and the heat on the kiln fl<>or can be ad- 
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justed to any temperature, from 60** to 200^ of Farenheit ; 
giving a constant stream of heated air^ of the required 
temperature^ I have tried it upon a kiln as an experiment, 
the following was the result : — 

With grain only partially malted, (being for the purpose 
of roasting,) and consequently lying much closer and hea- 
vier than if perfectly malted ; it laid five inches thick on 
a punched iron plate, 100 bushels, I dried it in ten hours, 
at a temperature of QO"", and was dried too much. This 
will give the trade some idea of this system of drying. 

Last season, several hop kilns were put up on this plan, 
with extraordinary success. 

TWO EXPERIMENTAL STEEPS. 

The object aimed at in these two steepings is to show 
what difference, if any, exists in the quality of malt njade 
upon the two systems^ viz : moderate steep of 50 hours, 
with sprinkling after the sixth day, the other steeped 72 
hours without sprinkling. 

Both were worked with the view of producing, as near 
as possible the same result, or quality. But the first or 
sprinkled, gave nearly two pounds per quarter less in weight 
of malt, and produced nearly two pounds less extract per 
quarter in the brewing But this short steep and sprinkled 
malt paid a duty of only 21 s. 6d. per quarter on the barley 
steeped, whilst that steeped 72 hours, paid a duty of 23s. 
per quarter on the barley steeped. The first was of 49 qrs. 
3 bush., steeped 50 hours, and sprinkled; in fact, the 
evaporation of moisture was so great, from the high tern- 
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perature of the atmosphere^ that anything like good matt 
could not have been made without sprinkling. 

The second was 25 qrs. 5 bush, steeped 72 hours, and 
was completed without sprinkling, and produced 27 qrs. 
I bush, of malt, consequently produced exactly the same 
quantity of malt as duty charged. 20 qrs. of each were 
sold to Messrs. Manners, King's Arms Brewery, White- 
chapel, of which two brewings of ale were brewed. 

There being no perceptible difference ip quality of the 
malt, both were sold at the same price. But in the brewing 
this was the result : — 

No. 1, 20 qrs, 50 hours steep and sprinkled, weighed 

162 lb. per sack, extract obtained 1758 lb. 

No. 2, 20 qrs. 72 hours steep, not sprinkled, weighed 

163 lb. per sack, extract obtained 1788 lbs. 

Now, as every pound of extract is valued at 9d., it fol- 
lows that the last was worth to the brewer 22s. 6d. more 
than the first, and as there was no difference in the increase, 
the only possible cause of difference of weight, resulted 
from the greater exhaustion of the kernel of the first in the 
extra and sudden length of root from sprinkling. The 
vegetation of the second was steady, having no sudden ex- 
citement from either heat or additional moisture. 

Yet although the long steep malt was productive to the 
brewer, it was the reverse to the maltster, as it cost him 
Is. 6d. per quarter more in duty. 
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fwo experiments at Mr. Walmsley's Maltings, Bromley, First Steeping 50 quarters 
•asored. The swimming and screening measured 5 bushels, consequently the netl 
intity steeped was 49 quarters 3 bushels. 
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26 quarters of barley measured ; the swimmings and screenings measured three 
bushels, consequently, the nett quantity steeped was 25 quarters 5 bushels. 
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PROPORTIONS FOR BUILDING MALT-HOUSES. 

Every malt-house should be constructed to work not 
less than 15 quarters steep, as that is the quantity suited 
and always allowed as one man's work ; and when building 
a two man house, allow room for an extra five quarters, 
that is, equal to steep and work 35 quarters every four days. 
The number of square feet of floor room for working 
the corn, is 200 to every quarter of cistern capability. 
Thus, if your cistern is capable of steeping 35 quarters, 
you should have 7000 feet of flooring ; this quantity of 
floor room is necessary to suit all exigencies. The floors 
should be wide, iA proportion to the length, and for this 
reason ; in very cold weather, should your floors be long, 
in proportion to the width, you have unnecessary labour, 
(and to the evident injury of the corn,) to get the corn to 
the end of floor. But if the width be wide, in proportion to 
the length, you have a perfect command of your work, as 
you can regulate the width of your pieces at pleasure* 
The proportion I have found best suited, and therefore re- 
commend, is as follows, being the dimensions of two mail- 
ings, the most perfect I have worked, both being 35 qrs. 
steeps. 

Cistern at one end, (and kiln the other,) each cistern 24 
feet long and 7 feet wide, 40 inches deep. 

Couch. — 27 feet long, 8 feet wide, 30 inches deep. 

Floor. — T^o floors each 90 feet long, 40 feet wide^ in- 
cluding the couch. 

The supports should be round iron columns, with iron 
caps top and bottom, the bottom one beneath the floor. 
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The windows on both sides of louvre boards fitting close, 
with free action of air. 

The best construction of kiln I have seen, or used, was 
as follows ; the Pit was a clear open chamber, with no 
sloops, 26 feet square. The plate, on kiln floor, of wove 
wire^ supported on round iron bars. This floor was 12 
feet high from kiln pit, with one fire-place only, 28 inches 
wide, the bars nearly level, and at 23 inches above the front 
of fire bars, an iron plate of three quarters inch in thickness, 
the whole width and length of fire-place, above which an 
opening of two inches, covered over the entire length and 
breadth, making an air channel ; the whole volume of this 
heated air, going immediately over the end of fire, had the 
double effect of equally 'dispersing the heat over the pit, 
and adding nearly one fourth more of heated air. Above, 
as well as below the com, no cold air was admitted ; the 
doors and shutters air tight, and the dome 34 feet high. 

The drying for pale malt should be eflFected with only 
one turning imtil all the steam is well ofi*, and once after. 

For a malt-house to be perfect ^ the kiln should be suffi- 
ciently large to take the entire steeping at once ; having 
only one working floor, and that on the ground, [or 
about 18 inches below. Two working floors are as con- 
venient to work as one, and the only disadvantage is, that 
the second becomes more dry, and the temperature differs. 
But three floors should be avoided, from th^ difficulty of 
getting corn to the upper floor without bruising. 

The best material for a kiln floor is wove wire, as offer- 
ing the least resistance to the current of heated air passing 
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through the corn. The next is punched iron plate^ this is 
much cheaper than the wire^ and lasts equally long, I had 
one in use 18 years* Then tiles, which are e:^pensive and 
most objectionable, as offering so great resistance to the 
current of heated air, and the holes constantly fiUing, as 
well as the tiles breaking. Hair cloth has been much used, 
and for very pale malt answers wellj but soon wears out. 

Of the nature of the Fuel. — ^That is the best suited for 
drying malt, or hops, which contains the least sulphur, 
consequently the pure stone coal from Milford is the best ; 
the price of which varies from 9s. to 12s. per ton at the 
port. 

The quantity of malt dust averages ten sacks to every 
100 quarters of malt, The selling price varies from 3fl. to 
5s. per sack. 

The malting season is usually 30 weeks. 
The average Rent, including taxes,is estimated at 8d,''per qr. 

Wages ....»••• 8d. 

Fuel • . 6d. to 9d. 

Utensils, oil, &c. * . • • 2|d. 

MA];,TINQ FXiOORS. 

The best are made with Roman cement and sand, in 
equal proportions, it being a non-conductor of heat, absorbs 
moisture, and gives it out, and whilst the corn is upon it, 
maintains a genial sweat, corresponding with the corn : 
but slate I greatly object to, as being a great conductor, 
of heat, hence, in cold weather, it is colder than the atmos- 
phere of the house, and in warm weather dry. In the 
young floors I find slates very injurious, having a constant 

r2 
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tendency to draw out the root of those corns immediately 
in contact, so much so, that if at all neglected, or imper- 
fectly plowed^ or turned, the corn in contact with the plate 
will mat together, resembling ivy against a wall. 

Very excellent floors are made with Dorking, or stone 
lime, and finely sifted sand ; the face must^ as with the 
cement, be well worked and polished. The worst next to 
slate^ are those made with tiles, or bricks, from the diffi- 
culty of laying and keeping the floor perfectly level, and 
afterwards for the cement or mortar working out of the 
joints. 

The best upper floors, and most economical I have made 
are with battens 2| inches wide, about 2 inches apart, with 
plain tiles, laid in mortar upon the battens, and upon these 
tiles ^ to f inch of cement and sand. 

The windows should not be glazed, but plain^ well-made 
louvre boards, to fit quite close. 

The rooms for keeping or storing malt, should in all 
cases be lined with wood > a& cement, bricks, and mortar, 
are conductors of moisture, whilst wood is a perfect non- 
conductor. The best I have made, and at the least expense, 
was feather edge boards inside and out. 
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The Bavarian Beer having created much attention^ I 
have considered it both interesting and useful to give their 
system of malting, particularly as their system of drying 
is not unlike in principle, though very different in appli- 
cation, to that introduced in this volume* 

MALTING IN MUNICH. 

"The barley is steeped till the acrospire,in embryo^or seed 
germ, seems to be quickened ; a circumstance denoted by 
a swelling at the end of that ear which was attached to the 
foot-stalk, as also when, on pressing the two fingers against 
the thumb nail, a slight projection of the embryo too firm 
is perceptible. As long however as the seed-gum sticks 
to the husk, it has not been steeped enough for exposure to 
the under-ground malt-floor : nor can deficient steeping be 
safely made up for afterwards by sprinkling the malt couch 
with a watering can, which is apt to render the malting 
irregular. The steep water should be changed repeatedly, 
according to the degree of foulness and hardness of the 
barley ; first, six hours after immersion, having previously 
strained the whole mass several times : afterwards, in win- 
ter, every twenty-four hours ; but in summer, every twelve 
hours. It loses none of its substance in this way, however 
vulgar prejudice may think to the contrary. After letting 
off the last water from the cistern, the Bavarians leave the 
barley to drain in it during four to six hours. It is now 
taken out and laid on the \;ouch floor, in a square heap, 
eight to ten inches high, and it is turned over morning and 
evening with dexterity, so as to throw the middle portion 
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upon the top and bottom of the new made conch. When 
the acrospire ha8 become so long as the grain itself, the 
malt is carried to the withering (welkboden) or drying floor, 
in the open air^ when it is exposed (in dry weather) daring 
from eight to fourteen days, being daily turned over three 
times, with a winnowing shovel. It is next dried on a well 
constructed cylinder or flue heated malt kiln, at a gentle 
clear heat, without being browned in the slightest degree, 
while it turns friable, into a fine white meal. Smoked malt 
is entirely rejected by the best Bavarian Brewers. Their 
malt is dried on a series ot wove wire horizontal shelves, 
placed over each other, up through whose interstices or 
perforations, streams of air, heated only to 122'' F. rise 
from the surface of hot sheet iron pipe flues, arranged a 
little way below the shelves. Into these pipes the smoke 
and burned air of a little furnace on the ground are ad- 
mitted. The whole is enclosed in a vaulted chamber, from 
whose top a large wooden pipe issues for conveying away 
the steam from the drying malt. Each charge of malt may 
be completely dried on this kiln in the space of from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours, by a gentle uniform heat, 
which does not injure the diastaste or discolour the beer.*' 
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HISTORY OF THE LAWS. 

Previous to giving a minute account of the Laws as now 
in force, which govern the Malt Trade, I will give some of 
the leading features of the various Acts. The first is the 
most singular, as it imposes no duty, but simply for the 
purpose of compelling the maltster to make his malt better. 
It was evidently of so bad a quality at that period, as to 
require legislative interference, hence it is but reasonable to 
infer, that should the whole duty upon malt be taken'off, we 
should have malt of very inferior quality forced upon the 
public ; and it is too true> that more than three-fourths of 
the brewers of the kingdom, are very indifferent judges of 
malt, this particularly applies to those parts of England, 
(and that the largest) where the beer brewed is by private 
families, licensed victuallers, and other retail brewers. The 
fact of the duty being the same upon inferior mdt, as upon 
the best, or in plainer words, upon malt yielding by the 
sacharometer, 701bd. as upon that yielding 901bs. causes the 
malt now made in England, to be of so superior a character 
to that made in any part of the world. And I must here 
observe, that the object of the proprietors of our lai^ 
brewing establishments seeking in 1806, and since, to pro<^ 
hibit or limit the time of h-prinkling the malt in operation 
on the floor, was in 'consequence of the abuse of that 
practice. 
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In further confirmation of this view, in those parts of 
Europe where a tax is levied upon malt, although so small 
as about five shillings per quarter, there, malt is vastly su- 
perior to that made where no duty exists. 

I cannot find an Act containing a clause repealing this 
singular and first Act regarding malt making. 

2nd«ttd 3ri Ed- « jjq barley malt is to be made for sale, unless the malt 

^^- shall be in making and drying three weeks at least, except in 

June, July, and August, and then it must be in operation 

seventeen days at least, upon forfeiture of two shillings for 

erejy quarter." 

*' No person, except for the use of his own household, is to 
mix any malt not well made ; or made of mow-burnt or spired 
barley with other good malt, for sale, upon forfeiture of two 
shillings for every quarter." 

*^ No person to sell any malt not well trodden, rubbed, and 
&nned, whereby there may be conveniently fimned out of one 
quarter, half a peck of dust or more ; incurs a forfeiture of 
twenty pence per quarter," 

'' And, the bailiff and constables of market towns, may 
survey all malt put to sale there; and may, with the advice a£ 
a Justice of the Peace, cause malt that is ill made, to be sold 
at a reasonable price." 

The first establishment of Excise in this country was by 
the Long Parliament, and was upon liquors only ; it was 
then declared that all Excise should be abolished at the 
end of the war, but was afterwards extended to bread, meat, 
salt and many other necessary articles, but that on bread 
and meat was soon repealed. 

When the Parliament took the entire government of the 
country into their own hjEiad^) care was taken to sequester 
the public revenue, and to appropriate it to their own pur- 
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poses^ and the profits of wardships, fines of alienation, and 
other feudal prerogatives, hitherto held to be inseparably 
annexed to the crown, were rigorously exacted. Purveyance 
alone was given up, a useless privilege for a republic, and so 
obnoxious, that Charles II., after his restoration, aban- 
doned it. 

1605, — In James II, a patent was granted by the crown 
for the sole licensing of inns and alehouses ; but by the in- 
terposition of parliament, this monopoly was annulled, 
the objection was not as to the propriety of the tax, but 
the legality of the imposition ; accordingly it was one of 
the new duties which it resolved to impose. The tax, it was 
imagined, would not only prove productive in respect to 
income, but would operate as a necessary regulation of the 
police, by preventing improper persons from keeping houses 
open for the reception of the public, 

1660. — But in 12 Charles U, an Act was passed under 
this head : — 

An Act for taking away the Courts of Wards and Liveries, and Tenures 
tit oapite, and by Knights' Services and Purveyance, and upon settling 
a Revenue upon His Majesty, in lieu thereof 

For every barrel of beer or ale, above 6s. the barrel, brew- 
ed by common brewer, or other person, who shaU sell, or 
tap out Beer or Ale - . - • . 15cl. 

For every Barrel of Beer or Ale of 6s. or under - - 3d. 

For Ale, Cyder, and Perry, sold by retail, upon every 
hogshead ------ 15d. 

For every Barrel of Beer, commonly called Vinegar - 6d. 

For every Gallon of Strong Water, or Aqua-vitae - - Id. 

For every Tun of Cyder or Perry imported - - - 5s. 

For every Barrel of Beer or Ale impcrted - . - 3s. 

For every Gfallon of Spirits made of Wine or Cyder, iift- 
ported - - - - • - - 2d. 
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•For every uauon of Strong Water, perfectly made, imported 4d. 
For every Gallon of Coffee made and sold, to be paid by the 
maker - - - - - - 4d. 

For every Gallon of Chocolate, Sherbet, and Tea made or sold 8d. 

In the reign of William III. cap. 22, the Ebccise was ex- 
tended to the distillery, and on malt, 1 697. 

This was consideeed to be only a temporary impost, as 
by the Treaty of Union with Scotland, it was agreed, that 
during the continuance of the duty on malt, which existed 
in England, but expired in 1 707, Scotland should not \)g 
charged with it ; nor was that country included in the Malt 
Act until 1713, and then the government assumed a dis- 
pensing power, and gave direction that it should not be 
levied, and when first absolutely imposed upon the country, 
1725, considerable riots resulted, and were with difficulty 
suppressed. The tax for England alone, at 6d. per bushel, 
was calculated at £750,000 a year, and this was far below 
the quantity, for the average of eight years, ending 1724, 
was £755,000 per annum,equal to a charge upon 3,755,000 
quarters, with a population of only 5,565,000. 

There are several clauses in various acts, to which I have 
referred in this introduction to the Laws, not all in opera- 
tion, but interesting, as shewing the periods of the principal 
lestrictions and penalties being imposed, and then have 
given, in the most explanatory form, those Laws and Regu- 
lations absolutely now in force. 

In 1702, the 1st Anne, was the first settled Excise duty 
levied upon malt, of 6d. per bushel ; for the power and 
authority attending the collecting, &c. reference is here 
givep to the 12th Charles II, upon beer. 
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As the greater part of the regulations and penalties, 
(with this difference, that the amount of penalties are in- 
creased,) continue at this time in force, £ will give a sum- 
mary of the whole Act. 

'^l8t Anne, 1702. It was enacted that any appointed officer shall, at 
all times of the day, be permitted, upon their request, to enter the house, 
malt-house, and other places whatever, belonging to, or used by any such 
maltster ; and to gauge such cisterns, utensils, and other yesseLs. Refu- 
sing officer to so enter, gauge, &c., forfeit £20. 

" The officer to leave a true copy of such vepoiH; in writing with the 
maltster. 

*' Every maltster shall make monthly entry at the Office of Excise, of 
all malt made in such month respectively, on pain to forfeit for every 
neglect, £100. 

'' Every maltster to pay and clear o% within three months after such 
entry, all the said duty due from him. 

" To forfeit double the sum of said duty if he neglect or refuse to pay 
such duty. And no such defiiulter shall sell any malt until he has paid 
and cleared off his aforesaid duty. 

'* Not to alter any cistern, kiln, or utensil, or place, without first giving 
notice at the next office of Excise ; nor any private cistern, &c. &c. on 
pain to forfeit sudh cistern, &c. &c. all malt in possession of maltster 
liable to duties due, and penalties. 

'' That any person may compound for such malt duties at the rate of 5s. 
per annum for every head of the family of Such person. 

" That out of every 20 bushels so charged in cistern, or other utensil, 
there shall be an allowance made to the maker of such malt, or upon the 
floor within 48 hours after the same be throfvn out of cistern, of four 
bushels, in connderation of the difference hetreeen the quantity ofench corn 
when it is wet and swollen^ and the quantity thereof when H is converted 
into dry malt. 

Thus establishing the fact of its being a duty upon the 
malt made. 

s2 
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" And that out of every 20 bushels charged upon the floor, after 48 
hours or more, and befbre dried off, eigkt huhels^ in consideration of the 
difference between the quantity when upon the floor, and the quantity when 
it is driedf and perfectly made malt. 

" That every officer leave a true copy of each gauge,and quantity thereof, 
in writing, with each maltster at the time of taking, upon demand." 

^iTiT* And by 9th Anne, it was enacted that if any malt- 
ster shall press, tread, ram, or otherwise force together the 
corn in cistern or couch, he shall forfeit. 

* SS ' The penalty for illegally compressing the corn in 
couch was raised. '^ And proof being made thereof shall 
be deemed conclusive evidence of the fact." 

The next clause imposes the penalties for fraudulently 
conveying away from cistern and mixing. Penalty £100. 

^i^;'* Enacted that malt made for exportation, for every 
20 qrs. of barley made into malt, there should be allowed 
30 quarters. 

All malt made for exportation, *^ all places for keeping 
such malt to be cleared out within 15 months from com- 
mencing to use the same.*' 
^^'^' This Act imposes several additional penalties. 

For obstructiqg.officers, or concealing malt before duties 
charged ; for every offence £100. 

Malt removed or concealed may be seized, and persons 
not giving notice of such malt being in his custody ; forfeit 
40s. per bushel. 

That no maltster shall begin to wet any grain except be- 
tween the hours of seven morning and four afternoon, or 
take any corn out of cistern at any other time than between 
eight morning and two afternoon. £100. 
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Theif follows the first limitation to sprinkle. 

That no malt shall be sprinkled on floor, until the expi- 
ration of twelve days. Penalty. £200. 

That any maltster wetting any malt after taken from kiln. 
Penalty £100. 
^ISm* Sprinkling allowed at expiration of nine days. 

Power of appeal granted to Quarter Sessions. 

Penalty for concealing malt increased to £200, and for 
compressed couch £100. 

^^labs* Maltster to keep barley^book ; impoinng ten penal- 
ties from £50 to £100 each. 

Sprinkling again forbid until the expiration of twelve 
days. Penalty £200 

^Sii] limited the maltster not to have more than five 

floors of malt arising from the same cistern at one time, 

with directions as to laying floors in succession, according 

to seniority. 
And not to empty more than once in 96 hours, and all 

cisterns, under one house, to be emptied at same time. 

And limited not to keep com in steep exceeding 55 hours. 

In the same year it was increased to 65 hours ; if exceeded, 

penalty £100. 
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DIGEST OF THE LAWS IN FORCE AUO. 1849. 

Malt Acts referred to, being in part, or wholly in force. 
12 Ann Stat l,c. 2, 7, 17. 

IGeo. 4, „ 3, c- 2 and 13. 
12 Geo. 1, c-4, s. 49— 59, 

3 Geo. 4, c. 18, s. 12, 16, 18, 19. 

3 Geo. 4, c. 30. 

6 Geo. 4, c. 58, s. I, 2, in part 5. 
7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 58, in part. 
11 Geo. 4, c. 17. 
IlGeo4, c. 31. 

1 Vic. l,c. 49. 

5 Vic. 1. s. 2,c. 30. 

I. DUTIES, *&C. 

Duty on barley malt, and doty on malt made from bear, 
or bigg, in Scotland, (6 Geo. 4, c. 58.) In Ireland, (1 1 
Geo. 4, c. 31.) All under the management of Commis- 
sioners of Excise, (6 Geo. 4, c. 58, and 11 Geo. 4, c, 31.) 

II. MALTSTERS IN GENERAL. 

Every person making malt, to make entry of his rooms, 
places, and utensils, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 62,) which, (with 
certain exceptions,) are not to be used for more purposes 
than one, (1 1 Geo. 4, c. 1 7.) And every cistern for 
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steeping more than eight bushels at any one time^ to be 
rectangular, and of no greater depth than forty inches* with 
an even bottom^ of no more inclination for the drip than 
half an inch in each foot, and to be so placed as to be easily 
and conveniently gauged, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52, and 1 1 
Geo. 4, c. 17.) And before being used, a certificate of ex- 
amination must be obtained from the Supervisor,' (7 and 8 
Geo, 4, c. 52 ) And every couch frame to be rectangular, 
and permanently constructed. But cisterns and couch 
frames not so constructed, may be used under certain regu- 
lations, if they were in use before 2nd July, 1827, (11 Geo. 
4, c. 17.) Officers empowered to take account, and trader 
to assist when necessary, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 22.) Speci- 
mens to be kept on premises, (1 Vic. c. 49.) Penalty on 
obstructing officer, (a. 9.) Twenty-four hours' notice to 
be given of the particular hour when it is intended to wet 
grain, (11 Geo. 4, c. 17, and 1 Via c. 49;) which must 
not be at any other time than between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
(7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52;) and having begun to wet, the 
maltster must cover the whole of the grain with water, 
within three hours after the time for beginning, and con- 
tinue the same so covered forty hours ; except, that on 
notice, he may draw off the water once in that time, for not 
exceeding an hour : and fresh grain is not to be added after 
an account has been taken by the officer, ( I i Geo. 4, c. 1 7, 
and 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52 ) Corn not to be taken out of 
the cistern, so that it cannot be gauged in couch frame, 
under a penalty, (s. 31 ;) but must be emptied out between 
<7 a.m» and 4 p.m. (s 27,) and not l>efore the day on which 
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96 hours expired, from the last preceding emptying, (s. 30.) 
And when two or more cisterns are used in the same malt- 
house, the whole to be emptied within three hours after the 
emptying begins, (s^ 29.) Corn emptied from the cistern, 
to be put into the couch frame^ (one such frame being al- 
lowed to be used for two or more cisterns, in the same 
malt-house^) but not to be laid deeper than thirty inches, 
and to be laid flat and level, and kept in the couch frame 
26 hours at least, (s. 32 ;) and if the corn shall not be 
gauged within that time, any gauge taken before the end 
of 30 hourSj to be deemed a couch gauge, and such corn 
not to be entitled^ to the allowance as a floor gauge ; ex- 
cept as provided by Excise Order, Feb. 2, 1849, when be- 
tween 1st April and 1st November, upon notice 20 hours 
in couch, 11. Geo. 4, c. 11 Geo. 4, c« 17.) No maltster to 
tread, or force together any corn in the cistern or couch 
frame ; and an officer suspecting it to be so trodden, or for- 
ced, may have it turned over and returned ; which, by Excise 
Order, Feb. 2, 1 849, must be done in the ordinary manner 
of working ; and if any increase shall be found in the 
gauged quantity, after being again laid levels in a greater 
proportion than five per cent, within eight hours, or six 
per cent after that time, and within sixteen hours, or seven 
per cent afterwards, a penalty is incurred^ (7 and 8 Geo. 4 
c. 52, and 1 Vic. c. 49.) Corn, after having been emptied 
out of the cistern, not to be wetted or sprinkled before the 
end of twelve days, or 288 hours, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52,) 
unless all the com on the floor of the malt-house, shall 
have been steeped fifty hours ; in which case^ a floor may. 
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on notice, be sprinkled at the end of six days, or 144 hours 
(I Via c. 49 ) No maltster to have at one time more 
than six floors, including the couch frame- and kiln, in 
operation at the same time, and worked in the same cistern 
or couch frame ; but floors may be divided for working 
separately, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52. 1 Vic. c. 49.) And all 
floors to be levelled, and laid in succession, according to 
seniority of age, 7 and 8 Geo. 4^ c 52,) And to be laid 
in straight lines, if they cannot otherwise be convetiiently 
gauged^ (11 Geo. 4, c. 17.) Gaugers to measure corn 
making into malt by the gauge only (12 Anne, stat. 1 , c. 2,) 
The quantity taken by gauge, to be charged as so many 
bushels of malt, (s. 7.) The following allowance to be 
made upon the gauges of corn, or grain, making into malt, 
viz. : upon every gauge taken in the cistern, or couch frame, 
an allowance of 18^ bushels in every 100 ; and upon every 
gauge taken on the floor, or kiln, after the expiration of 
26 hours, if a previous gauge has been taken, or 20 hours, 
as specially provided by Excise Order, Feb. 2, 1849, or 
thirty hours, if no such previous gauge have been taken^ 
an allowance of one half ; and the duty to be charged upon 
the best gauge after such allowances have been made, (I 
Vic. c. 49.) And the officer to make a return of such 
duty every six weeks, and the same is to be pai(^^ and 
cleared off within six days after the return ; unless the 
maltster shall have entered into bond, with sufficient sure- 
ties, for the due payment of hia duties, within eighteen 
weeks after the return^ (7 and 8 Geo. 4> c. 52. 1 1 Geo. 4, 
c. 17); and in certain cases^ a copy of the charge to be 

T 
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given to the maltster, (s. 4.) No maltster to mix corn of 
different wettings or steepings, either on floor or kiln, (7 
and 8 Geo. 4, c, 52.) Not to mix unmalted corn with 
malt, (1 Geo. 1, s. 2, c. 2) Nor to wet or damp com after 
being taken off the kiln, (7 and 8 Geo 4, c. ^.) nor frau- 
dulently to conceal malt, or com making into malt, from the 
sight of the officer, (s. 40) ; nor to remove malt before it 
has been charged with duty ; and no person to receive 
malt, knowing the same to have been so removed, (s. 41.) 
If any maltster's servant shall, with intent to injure his 
master, commit any offence against the Malt Acts, he may 
be arrested, and on conviction, committed to gaol ; but 
the maltster is liable to the penalty, unless he prosecutes, 
and produces a certificate of conviction, (4 and 8 Geo. 4^ 
c. 52, 11 Geo. 4, c, 17,) In case of loss or damage of 
toalt by fire or accident, an allowance of the duty, under 
certain regulations, to be made to the proprietor, (7 and 8 
Geo, 4, c. 52, and 11 Geo. 4, c. 17,) Maltsters allowed to 
dry raw grain on a malt kiln, on giving twenty-four hours' 
notice for that purpose, (81 Geo. 4, c, 17, and 1 Vic. c.49.) 
Malt and utensils, &c, to be subject to duties and penalties, 
(7 and 8 Geo, 4, c. 52 ) Repeal and general clauses, (s. 
80, 81, 82.) 

III. MALTSTERS, FROM BEAR OR BIGG, IN SCOTLAND OR 

IRELAND. 

Maltsters from bear or bigg, in Scotland, to make entry 
and to keep utensils, &c. used for making such malt, sepa- 
rate from other utensils, &c. (3 Geo. 4, c. 30.) Entry to 
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remain in force until notice of withdrawal is given, (s. 3 ;) 
and until all the bear or bigg be made into malt, and the 
duty paid, (s. 4.) Maltsters from barley, not permitted to 
make entry as Maltsters from bear or bigg, until the barley 
malt is charged and removed, or vice versa, (s. 5.) Places 
entered for bear or bigg malt, to be apart from places for 
barley malt, (s. 6.) No bear or bigg to be brought into 
the possession of the maltster, without notice to the officer, 
and certificate from the grower or seller, that the same is 
not mixed with other grain, (s. 7.) Penalty for giving false 
certificate, (s. 8 ) Such bear or bigg to be kept separate 
from any other, and not to be steeped for twenty- four hours, 
until the officer shall inspect it, (s 9, 10.) The officer 
empowered to inspect and take samples, (s. II,) Barley and 
barley malt found in possession of bear or bigg maltsters, 
to be forfeited, (s, 12.) Maltsters from bear or bigg, liable 
to the same regulations as other maltsters, and entitled to 
the same allowances, (s. 13.) Distillers, sending spirits to 
England, to make oath that the malt used was not from 
bear or bigg, (s. 15.) No distiller to make malt from bear 
or bigg, in any distillery, for exportation, or receive into 
his possession any malt made frrm bear or bigg, (s. 16.) 
In case of seizure of grain, the proof that it is not bear or 
bigg, or that it has paid the higher duty, to lie on the clai- 
mant, (s. 17.) Provisions of 3 Geo. 4, c. 30, extended to 
Ireland, (11 Geo. 4, c- 31.) The bear or bigg mentioned 
in the Acts, to be of the growth of Scotland or Ireland 

only, (s. 4.) 

t2 
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IV. MALTSTERS FOR DISTILLATION IN SCOTLAND. 

The allowance on spirits distilled from malt, to be made 
only to distillers making their spirits from malt made under 
the regulations of this Act^ (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52 ;) such 
distillers to make entry as maltsters, and to provide store- 
houses, to be approved of by the collector and supervisor, 
who are to provide locks, &c. at the traders expense, (s. 67.) 
Distillers to give notice of taking malt off the kiln, (s. 68.) 
Malt when fully dried, to be measured in officer's presence, 
and directly secured in storehouses, (s, 69.) Distillers to 
enter in a book, the quantity of malt carried into, and re- 
moved from the storehouses, to be used in the distillery, 
(s. 70.) Distillers, desirous of removing malt from a malt- 
house, to a distillery, to give notice to the officer, who is to 
attend and grant a permit, (s. 71.) Malt, in stock, to be 
laid regular and even, so that the officers may gauge the 
same, (s* 72.) If any excess, above one in twenty be found, 
distiller to be deemed to have carried malt into the store- 
house without notice, and if any deficiency have taken malt 
from the store-house without entry, (lb.) Penalty on clan- 
destinely removing barley, or malt, or not consuming the 
same in the distillery, (s. 74.) The allowances in respect of 
spirits made from malt, not to be granted except for spirits 
distilled and charged as herein described, (s. 74,) And every 
such distiller to deliver an account? and make declaration, 
provided by (4 Geo. 4, c. 24, except as to making permits, 
(ib.) Duty to be cleared off in six days, whether security be 
given or not, (1 1 Geo 4, c. 17J Proviso, that other persons 
than distillers, may make entry of premises for making malt, 
to be consumed only in the distillation of spirits from malt 
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only ; and distillers may use such malt, and claim the al- 
lowance in respect thereof, (7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 52.) Dis- 
tillers in Ireland, making malt from bear or bigor^ and claims 
ing the allowance granted by 6 Geo. 4, c. 58, to use 1^ 
bushels, and f of a gallon for every two gallons of spirits, 
&c. (11 Geo. 4, c. 31.) 

y. MALTING FOR EXPORTATION. 

NO malt made for exportation only, to be charged with 

duty, and no drawback to be allowed on the exportation 

thereof, (12 Geo. 1, c. 4.) Malt for exportation not to be 

made within six days before or after the making of other 

malt, (s. 50.) notice to be given before wetting grain to be 

made for exportation, (s. 49, 58.) And sucli grain to be 

kept separate from all others, (s. 49.) And each steeping to 

be kept separate, (3, Geo* 4, c. 18.) The officer empowered 

to gauge and take account, (12 Greo. ], c. 4.) Notice to 

be given when malt is taken off kiln, and if not immedi^ 

ately exported, to be locked up in the presence oi the 

officer, (a. 51, 58» and 3 Geo* 4, c. 18.) Storehouses not 

to be opened without the consent of the officer, (s. 1 4.) 

Notice of removal to the port of exportation to be given, 

(12 Geo. 1, c. 4.) Officer to grant certificate to accompany 

the malt on its removal, (s. 54.) Storehouses to be cleared 

at certain periods, (3 Geo. 4, c. 18,) Notice of shipping 

to be given, (12 Greo. 1, c. 4.) The officer may attend the 

measuring of the malt, &c. (s. 55) The hatches of the 

ship to be locked down when the goods are not actually 

shipping, (s. 56.) Penalty on breaking open the hatches, 

(s, 58.) Penalty on re-landing malt, &c. (3 Geo. 4^ e. 18) 
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Allowance for store-houses, &c. ( 12 Geo. 1, c. 4.) Maker 
of malt from bear or bigg for exportation, to be liable to 
the same regulations as to other makers of malt for expor- 
tation, (3 Geo. 4, c. 30, s. 14 ) 

VI. MALT ROASTERS. 

Malt not to be roasted for sale, or sold, except by per- 
sons duly licensed, (5 Vic. sess. 2, c. 30. ( Roasters of malt, 
and dealers in roasted malt, to take out license, (s, 2.) Duty 
on licenses, to be under the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise, (s. 3.) Roasters of ipalt to make entry, 
(s. 4.) ; and to mark their premises and utensils, (s. 5.) 
Officers of Excise empowered to survey, (s, 6.) Malt 
roasters not to receive any other grain than un-rcasted 
malt, and dealers no other than roasted malt, (s. 7.) A 
malt book to be delivered to every malt roaster and dealer, 
in which to enter all malt received, roasted, and sent out, 
(s. 8.) Stock account to be taken, (s. 9.) Book may be 
made up before taking the account, (s. 10.) Malt not to be 
roasted at night, (s. 11.) A certificate book to be delivered 
to every malt roaster, and all roasted malt to be sent out 
by certificate, (s. 12.) Brewers intending to use roasted 
malt, to provide deposit rooms, and deliver up certificates, 
(8. 13.) Ail malt received by any roaster, to be roastedon 
his premises, and all roasted malt to be sent out unground, 
(8. 140 No roasted malt to be bought of any but a licen- 
sed roaster, (s. 15.) No maltster, at his malt-house, or 
within one mile of it, or any druggist, or grocer, to be a 
roaster of malt, or dealer in roasted malt, (s. 1 6.) Power 
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of commissioners to except maltsters whose premises were 
within the prohibited distance before 1st April, 1842,(s. 17.) 
Malt roasters subject to like prohibitions, as to certain 
adulterating articles, as brewers of beer, (s. ]9.) 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS IN FORCE AUGUST, 1849, 

ARBAXGED TTNDEB THEIB BESPECTIVE HEADS. 

Gei?if t?bf '^^t every maltster shall make true and particular entry, in 
"penalty Sr writing, of his home and place of abode, and of every building 
forfeiture *of pl^-cc, cistcm, couch frame, kiln, and other vessel and utensil, by 
SCTein!"** such maltster intended to be used in or for the making or keeping 
of malt, or for the keeping of com to be made into malt ; describing in such 
entry, the particular use or purpose for which such building, place, cistern, 
couch frame, or other vessel, or utensil is intended to be used, at the next 
Office of Excise ; and if any maltster shall use any building, place, cistern, 
couch frame, kiln, or other vessel, or utensil, in or for the making or keep- 
ing of malt, or for the keeping of com or grain to be made into malt' 
without having made a true and particular entry, in writing, thereof, at the 
next Office of Excise ; or if any maltster shallf without due notice fint 
given at such next Office of Excise, use any building, S^c. for any other, 
or different purpose, in or for making or keeping of malt, or for the keep^ 
ing of corn or grain to be made into malt, than the particular use or pur" 
pose for which the same shall have been entered ; every maltster so offending 
shall forfeit the sum of One Himdred Poimds, for every building, place, 
cistern, couch fr*ame, kiln, or other vessel or utensil so used. And all malt 
and com, or grain, which shall be foimd in such building, &c., shall be 
forfeited, and shall, or may be seized by any officer of Excise ; Provided 
always, that any entry made of any building, place, cistern, couch frame^ 
kiln, or other vessel, or utensil, for any more than one such particular use or 
purpose as aforesaid, shall be void to all intents and purposes as aforesaid 

Those parts of this clause in italic^ are partially, or 
wholly repealed by the following clause^ 
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iiQeo.4. That it shall and may be lawM for any maltster who shall 

Cap. 17 fee 1 j <» 

have made, or who shall make entry as aboye» of any room or place, for 
the keeping of malt therein, or for the keeping of com or grain to be made 
into mah, to make use of any such room or place entered for keeping malt, 
and to store and keep therein com or grain to be made into malt, and to 
make use of such room or place, which shall have been so entered for 
keeping com or grain, and to keep and store therein, malt, or any other 
com, grain, or seeds, and anything in the said Act 7 and 8 Geo. 4, to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; proyided that all malt, com, grain, and seeds 
be kept separate and apart, so as to prevent the mixing of any such com, 
barley, or other grslin, or seeds with malt, provided also that nothing here- 
in contained shall extend to authorize any distiller or maltster, in Scotland 
or Ireland, who shall have made, or who shall make entry, as a maker of 
malt for the sole purpose of being consumed in distillery, low wines, or 
spirits, from malt only, to keep any com or grain in any room or place 
intended for keeping or entering malt, or to keep 'any malt in any room 
or place entered for storing com or grain. 

MUt Every Maltster or maker of malt, if the quantity of Malt 
made by sucb Maltster within the year ending 5th day of July in each 
year, shall not exceed 50 quarters ..... 
If the same shall exceed 50 quarters, and not exceed 100 quarters 
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And if the same shall exceed 550 quarters 

Every person who shall first become a Maltster or maker of Malt 
in taking out sucb licence as aforesaid, for that purpose shall 
pay the sum of seven shillings and sixpence, and, within ten 
days after the fifth day of July next, after taking out such 
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licence, pay such further additional i$um, as with the said sum 

of seven shillings and sixpence, shall amount to the duty herein 

before-mentioned, according to the quantity of Malt made 

within preoeeding year, or period for which such licence was 
granted ^076 

6 Geo. 4. cap That all persons required by any Law of Excise to make en- 

81. Sec. 25. j_ J,.. , . J X XI. • x_ J 

Maitoten to try 01 his prcnuscs, m order to carry on therem any trade or 

put up over , , ... 

their ptemi- busmcss for which an Excise Lacense is required, and who shall 

see their 

names and havc taken out such licence, shaU pamt, or shall place, and £x 

trade.penalty . ... . r » --»- 

^^ in letters publicly visible, at least one inch long, in and upon 
his entered premises, his name at fuM length, (or when there are partners, 
or more than one person engaged in carrying on jointly the same trade or 
business, the name, or style of the firm or partnership,) and after such 
name or names, the word ^' Licensed," adding thereto the words necessary 
to express the trade or business for which the license has been granted. 
And such person shall cause such letters to be placed and fixed in some 
conspicuous place outside of the front of his said premises, over the princi- 
pal outward door, gate, or entrance door thereto, and not more than three 
feet from the top of such door or gate. And any person not so painting 
and fixing as aforesaid, or shall not re-paint or renew the same as often as 
necessity shall require, for the purpose of keeping the same in good order, 
he shall forfeit for every such offence £20. And if any person nqj; being 
licensed to exercise any trade for which a license is required by this Act, 
shall put up such letters as aforesaid upon his premises, or any letters im- 
porting that he does exercise or carry on any such trade, without a licence 
to do so, shall forfeit the sum of £20. 

^^t^lSimr ■'^^ ^ ^^^ person shall make or manufacture any goods or 
o^Y^e^ces commodities hereinafter mentioned, or shall carry on any trade 
or business hereinafter mentioned, for the making or manufiictory, or for 
the exercising or carrying on of which trade or business, a licence is re- 
quired by the Act, without taking out such license, or is in that behalf 
required, shall forfeit the sum of One Hundred Founds. 

Here is enumerated the various trades or businesses, 
amongst which are those of maltsters, or makers of malt ; 
brewers or retailers of beer. 
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not *iwi°- That if any person licensed to exercise or carry on any trade 
^on^d^*"? ^^ hiisiness, or make or sell any goods for which no Excise 
6^Geo?*4 ^p license is required, shall not produce and deliver such license to 

81, see. 28. jj^ ^ead and examined by any officer of Excise, within a rea- 
sonable time after such officer shall demand the production thereof, such 
person shall forfeit the sum of £20. 

8??ee*'i?^ That no one license taken out by any person except maltster 
wry raXs *"^^ auctioneer, shall authorize such person to carry on the trade 
^erentiu^ or business mentioned in such license, in more than one separate 
^8 °iidS 8^d distinct set of premises. 

one license. 

CISTERN. 

^of dstera ° -^^^ ^^7 cistern used by any maltster for steeping com to be 
8^f5 steep iJiiade into malt, who shall steep more than eight bushels at any 
bSh^^\* one time, shall be permanently made, with the sides and ends 
**" cteol 4.^*thereof straight and at right angles to each other, and of no great- 
er depth in any part than forty inches, and having an even bottom with 
no more inclination for the drip than half an inch for every foot in length 
of such drip ; and that every cistern shall be placed in a situation where 
the officer gauging thei;ein shall have sufficient light and a clear open space 
of forty-eight inches at the least, above every part of such cistern ; and 
every maltster shall provide for the use of the officer, full and sufficient 
means to enable such officer easily, safely, and conveniently to have access 
and to gauge the com contained in such cistern, in every part thereof. 
Provided always that every vessel, thing, or place used to steep com, to 
be made into malt, shall be deemed and taken to be a cistern 

This clause was altered and amended by the following 
clause in favor of cisterns constructed previous to the pas- 
sing the above Act, by the 

11 Geo. 4. That it shall be lawful for any maltster, with the approbation 

J#y 8«v« C« 

cisterns may of the Commissioners of Excise, and under such regulations as 

be used al- ^ ° 

though not the said Commissioners shall order and direct, to make use of any 

constructed • 

dbeSJd" b cistern which shall have been made and constmcted, and in use 
T^and 8 Geo. before the passing of said Act, notwithstanding such cistern 
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shall not have a d^ur open space of forty-eight inches at the least above 
any part thereof so that there be sufficient head-room and Hght,and means 
to enable the officer to safely and conyeniently to have access and to gauge 
the com contained in every part of such cistern ; and a certificate in and by 
the said Act required, shall with such approbation as aforesaid, be granted 
for the use of such cistern. 

obtain *certi^ That no cistem shall be used for steeping com to be made 
8u*^erviiJ?°* ^^ malty by any maltster who shall steep more than eight bush- 
are d^^^! els at any one time, which shall not be made or constructed, and 
Sif^./. placed in such situation, and have M and sufficient means pro- 
vided, by this Act before directed,. And every maltster, before any com 
shall be by him steeped in any cistern, shall first obtain a certificate in 
writing from the Supervisor of the district in which such cistem be situa-* 
ted, that he has surveyed and examined such cistern, that the same is made 
constructed, and placed in such situation, and has fiill and sufficient means 
cor^thout I^ovided, as by the Act directed. And if any maltster shall steep 
oiit?8hSbB ^ ^"^y cistern without having first obtained such certificate, or in 
^steeping* ^^7 cistcm in which, or in the dimensions or situation whereof, 
jithoat no- ^^ ^ ^^ means provided as aforesaid, any change has been made 
after such certificate has been obtained, without notice thereof to such 
Supervisor, and a new certificate obtained for the same, every such malt- 
ster shall be deemed to have steeped without notice, and shall be liable to 
be sued for every such offence as aforesaid, the penalty by this Act impo" 
sed for wetting and steeping without notice. That if any maltster having 
Maltster not obtained such certificate, shall not maintain, and at all times 

keeping the 

requisite place and keep the means by him, provided as directed, and for 
use of officer, -^hich such Certificate shall have been eranted, or shall not aid 

or not assist- ° ' 

ing thcm^toand assist to the utmost of his power, and with his servants, any 
?aud8 o^'' officer in using such means, so that such officer may be thereby 
4, c. 52, 8. 4. enabled easily, securely, and conveniently to gauge the whole of 
the com contained in any cistern by him \ised, every such maltster so of- 
fending, shaU for every such offence, forfeit One Hundred Pounds. 

v2 
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COUCH. 

Coach frame That every coucb frame that shall be used by any maltster 

to be eoo- ^ . 

tn^ft^iocS ®^^ ^ made with the sides and bottoms thereof straight and 
at right angles to each other, and having three of such sides perma^ 
nently made, and the other side thereof formed by moveable boards or 
planks, of the substance of two inches at the least in thickness, such 
couch frame to be supported on the outside in every part thereof, so 
that the same and every part thereof may be of sufficient strength no* 
to bend or curve, or fail to preserve, when filled with com, the same 
dimensions which such couch frame shall have had when empty, and 
so that the officer may be enabled to easily and conveniently to gauge 
. in every part thereof, the com contained therein ; and if any suoh^maltster 
shall use any couch frame which shall not be made or constructed as 
aforesaid, every such maltster so offending, shall forfeit One Hundred 
Pounds, and all the com which shall be found in any coueh frame so made, 
shall be forfeited, and shall and may be seized by any officer of Excise. 
n»"*be*u8«5' "^y maltster with the approbation of the Commissioners of 
^oonstro^^d* Excisc, and under such regulations' as they may order and direct, 
rected^'^'^lo ™®^y ^^"^ ^^y couch frame made and constructed before the pas- 
Geo. 4, c. 52, ^^ q£ ^^ ^^^^ notwithstanding such couch frame shall not 

have the three sides thereof permanently made or constructed, provided 
that the moveable sides of couch shall be made with boards, or planks* of 
the substance of two inches in thickness at the least, and supported on the 
outside in every part so that the frame retain the same dimension in every 
part when filled as when empty. 

fjr usfiSeis- ^^^* ^^ maltster who shall use any cistern for steeping com, 
in'use b«fore ^^ ^^Y couch frame which shall have been used before the pas- 
tWs AQtTS ^^S ^^ *^ -^^*' Aismi, so long as the same shaH remain unaltered, 
te™ d° 7 wd ^ subject to any penalty for or by reason of such cistern or 
%?%\ ** ^' couch frame not being made in the form or dimension by this 
Act directed, or by reason of such maltster laying any com in any such 
cistern of any greater depth in any part thereof than forty inches, or by 
reason of such maltster laying any com in couch frame of greater depth 
than thirty inches, if such couch frame shall have been used before the 
passing of this act, shall not be of sufficient size to contain the com emp- 
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tied from the cistern, without the same being laid therein a greater depth 
than thirty inches, and such couch frame cannot, without enlarging such 
malt-house, or otlier cause shown to the satisfiEUstion of the Conmiissioners 
of Excise, be made of such sufficient size as aforesaid, (such cause and 
satis&ctiQn being stated in certificate of Superviaor.) 
^ a*co *of '^^^^^ every officer who shall take an account of, and charge 
demui^d at ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^"^ making into malt at the malt-house of any malt' 
^M^tsten ^^' ^'^^ make a return thereof to the Commissioners of Excise, 
\]^^' ^' ^ shall in all cases when the minutes of the entries made by him in 
taking such account, shall not appear on the book or specimen left at the 
premises of such maltster, give a true copy of such charge^ in writing, to 
the maltster whose com shaU be charged, if such copy shall be demanded 
in miting by or on behalf of such maltster, notwithstanding such demand 
may not be made at the time of taking such account. 
Ofieen may Hiat it shall be lawful for any officer, or person in his aid, at . 

enter any 

buUdiBg uB- any time, either by nieht or day, to enter into and remain sa 

ed by malt- ^ ' ^ o ,/ 

sters. ga^ l^^g as such oS^Get may think fit, for the purposes hereinafter 
and t^e ac- mentioned, in any buildii^ or place belonging to^ or used by any 
22° ^d ^D^ts^^r ^or ke^hag w maldi^ malt, and to gauge all vessels 
t^!^^4£di ^'^^ utensils therein used by such maltster for steeping any com 
o£r»eaf <5i- ^ ^ made into malt, and to examine, gauge, or measure, and 
l5py*thwof *®^^ account of all com in any such building or jdace, whether 
7 &8^SmwV such com be in operation or not, aud such officer is authorized 
^^' * *' ' and required to charge duty imposed by any Act relaiing to the 
revenue of Excise on malt» upon all malt or com making into malt by such 
maltster, found therein, and of such account and charge of duty to make 
a return or report in writing to the Conmiissioners of Excise, in such form 
as the Commissioners of Excise may direct. Such officer will in all cases 
when the minutes of the entries made by him in takii^ such accounts, 
shall not appear in the book or specimen left at the entered premises of 
such maltster, giving (if demand be made thereof in writing, at the time 
of taking such account) a true copy of such charge in writing, to such 
maltster, and any such return, or report of such officer shall be taken ta 
be a charge of duty upon the maltster. 
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SPECIMEN. 

bTklf *** b* ■'^^ ^® Supervisor of Excise in whose district any maltster 
jJ5^[J2S^ *^^ ^» ®' ^^ oflicer of Excise under whose survey such malt- 
not tobe ^ ''^ Bh&Oi be, may leave and deposit, in some conspicuous part of 
dM^tdf ^^ building or place entered by the maltster, a book or paper 
en^A^ ^r Called Specimen, for recording therein minutes of entries made by 
i&/^7wad*8 ^^^ officers who survey such malthouse,in the books of such offi- 
t.8. * ' cer, of the state of the manufacture, and of the account of the 
survey thereof, at any time taken by such officers, and the names and 
minutes of survey and observations of any other officer who may visit or 
inspect such premises ; and every officer shall at all times have free access 
to such paper, with liberty and power to remove or take away the same* 
leaving a new book or paper fidr the like purpose in lieu thereof; and if 
any maltster, or other person not being an officer of Excise, shall remove 
or take away, or shall conceal or withhold any such book or paper, or shall 
damage or destroy the same, or alter de&ce or obliterate any entry therein, 
or shall make any entry therein, every such maltster or other person so 
offending shall forfeit Two Hundred Pounds. 

OBSTRUCTING OFFICER. 

^Imt^ That if any maltster or other person shall resist, molest, ob- 
J^J^'^fj^^struct, or otherwise hinder any officer of Excise, or any person 
c. 6%, s. 9. employed in the revenue of Excise, or acting in the aid or assis- 
tance of any person so employed in the due execution of any of the powers 
or authorities by this Act given or granted to such officers or persons so 
employed, every maltster or other person so offending, shall for every such 
offence, forfeit Three Hundred Pounds. 



STEEP. 



Notice 
tret 



^ttM '^^^ every maltster, before beginning to wet or steep any 
iy Maiute^ ^"^ ®^ gT^in, shall give to the officer of excise nnder whose aur- 
11^. 4, c. ^^7 ®^^^ maltster shall then be, twenty-four hours' notice at 
I'vic.'c.^jJ least, in writing, of the day and hour of the day when such 
'' ^* maltster intends to wet or steep his com to be made into malt, 

and if any maltster shall begin to wet or steep without giving such notice, 
or shall steep before the hour specified in such notice, every maltster so 
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offeiuHng shall forfeit for every offence, the sum of One Hundred Pounds* 
And in ease any maltster shall not, pursuant to such notice, begin to 
steep the com mentioned in such notice, and cover the whole thereof with 
water at the day and hour mentioned in such notice, or before the expira- 
tion of three hours from the hour mentioned in such notice, every such 
notice shall be and is hereby declared null and void. 

HOURS FOR STEEPING. 

we^jog corn ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^* ^ lawful for any maltster to begin to steep 
Praaity^*/ any com or grain to be made into malt, at any other time than 
4,^.^52, ?2i between the hours of eight of the clock in the morning, tmd two 
of the clock in the afternoon, and if any maltster shall begin to steep any 
com or grain at any other time than as aforesaid, every such maltster so 
offending, shall forfeit the sum of One Hundred Pounds. 
Maitater to That cvcry maltster shall continue the grain by him steeped 
in cistern co- f^ ^hc cistcm to be made into malt, covered with water for a 

vered witn 

water for at gpace of time uot Icsft than forty hours from the time of such 

least ^rt▼ ^ ^ % J 

n Goo 4 c! gJ^^ being first wet or steeped, and if any maltster shall drain 

17. 1. 13. Qj. draw off the water from such cistern, before the expiration of 
forty hours from the time of such com or grain being first wet or steeped, 
every maltster so offending shall forfeit the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds. (Except as provided in next clause.) 

Water may That it shall be lawftd for any maltster to draw off the water 

be once *' 

drained du- fi^^ any com stccpcd in cistern, to be made into malt, once 
havSf°been during the time such com shall be continued in steep, although 
5ed the com ^® Same shall not then have been covered with water for the 
vcrJd^thfn space of forty hours, without any penalty being incurred for so 
11 G^rol^Src. doing, provided such maltster shall, in the notice by him 

17. 8. 14. given, of his intention to steep, by the act required, express his 
intention to drain off the water from such com as aforesaid, and the 
particular day and hour of the day, between the hours of eight in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, when such maltster shall intend so to 
do, provided always, that such com be again completely covered with 
water, before the expiration of one hour from the time of the water being 
begun to be drained. 
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^^SSSl to '^^^ ^ ^^y nuiltster shall add any com to the com steeped in 
i^r tiiftS^ ^^7 cistern, to be made into malt, after the officer of excise shall 
bMo^iken. ^y^ taken an accoimt thereof, every maltster so offending, 
Tand/ceo! shall, for eTcry such offence, foirfeit the sum of Two Hundred 
'•^•^^'••^« Pounds. 

HOURS OF EMPTYING. 
^™tie*doi^ That it shall not be lawful for any maltster to empty or take 
Borahfg and ^^7 ^^^^ ®^^ ®^ cistem at any other time, than before the 
Penait/ loSi houTS of scven in the morning and four in the afternoon ; and 
4,^.6% ^»i ^ any maltster shall empty any com from, or out of cistem, at 
any other time, every maltster so offending shall for every such offence, 
forfeit the smn of One Hundred Pounds. 

in^the^s^ That if any maltster shall, in any building or place, or build- 
ptiSTat ^£e ^'^^ ®^ places, having the same roof, or any internal communi- 
^aSntoree nation between them, use more than one cistem at the same 
tSTtime^S ^^e, for steeping any com to be made into malt, every such 
w^^^ti^ nialtpter shall empty or take all the com from out of such cis- 
penaUy 80^ tcm, at ouc and the same time ; and if any such maltster shall 
4,e!52,«.% empty or take away any com from or out of any such cistem, 
at different times ; every such maltster so offending, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of Two Hundred Pounds. Provided always, that 
nothing herein contained^ shall be deemed or continued to extend to sub- 
ject any maltster to the said penalties, for, or by reason of, his emptying, 
or taking com from or out of any two or more cisterns, at different times of 
the same day, if the emptying the com from or out of the last cistem, 
shall be finished within three hours from the time of beginning to empty 
out of the first of such cisterns. 
Penalty in That it shaU not be lawful for any maltster to empty any cis- 

taking corn » ^ ^ •' ir j j 

o. ' **^^SI ^^^ ^ ^'^y building or place having the same roof, or any inter- 
rf u»^*iMt ^^ communication between them, until the expiration of ninety- 
JJ|*P^g2J^ six hours from the time of the last emptying, or take any com 
^wne tSf ®^^ ^ *^y cistern therein ; and if any maltster shall empty from 
foio. 4,*e? ^'^y su®b cistem until the expiration of such time,shall for every 
^* such offence forfeit the sum of Two Hundred Poimds. Provided 

always such maltster shall not be liable to any such penalty if such com 
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be emptied Or taken out on the day in which such ninety.six hours shall 
expire, and not befote seven of the clock in the morning of such day. 
conve'^M '^^t if any maltster shall take or convey away from any cis- 
thadtcMnS ^^^> ^y ®^^^ making into malt, so that no gauge thereof can be 
coiSi"??^S taken by the officer of Excise in the couch frame, every maltster 
Geo. 4- c. 53, 80 offending shall forfeit for every such offence, the sum of Two 
Hundred Pounds. 

COUCH. 

^eSiJr/a/i^ That every maltster who shall empty com from out of cistern 
cS^twnimo ®^^ empty all such com into a couch frame entered by such 
toto to 'be B^tster ; and that it shall be lawful for any maltster who shaU 
therein^^and ^^® morc than ouc cistcm at the same time for steeping in any 
greaterdepUi building under one roof, or any internal communication betweeu 
'iSfth^af them to empty the com from any two or more of such cisterns 
shall ^^a into onc and the same entered couch frame, to be taken account 
100/, 7 & 8 of by the officer as one and the same steeeping ; and all com 
■.32. ' 'emptied into such couch frame, or frames, shall be laid flat and 
level therein by the maltster or maker of malt, and of no greater depth 
in any part thereof than thirty inches, except as in that behalf and in this 
Act before excepted ; and when any com shall be so emptied between the 
1st of March and 1st of December in any year, such com shall be con- 
tinned and kept so laid in the couch frtune for the space of twenty-six 
hours from the time of emptying ; and when any com shall be emptied 
at any other time of the year, such com shall be kept and continued so 
laid in the couch frame for thirty hours ; and all com shaU, during such 
period, be deemed and taken to be in couch ; and if any maltster who 
shall empty com from out of any cistern, shall not empty all such com 
into such couch frame entered by such maltster, or shall not lay the same 
flat and level in such couch frame, or shall lay the same therein of any 
greater depth than thirty inches in any part thereof, or shall not keep all 
com in the couch frame into which the same shall have been emptied for 
such period, every maltster so offending, shall for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of One Hundred Pounds. 
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This clause is greatly modified by 11 Geo. 4, cap. 17, 
sec. 16, as follows : — 

^em^tied*^ That no maltster shall be liable to any peniltjr for or by reason 
^rem«B "a? ^^ ^^^ ^^"^ ^^* being at any time of the year kept and eon- 
tion*o?^26 tui^cd laid in the couch frame for the space of thirty hours, or 
*undcr ck- ^^7 longer period than twenty-six hours, from the time of it 
to*{w deemed being emptied from the cistern ; but aU such com shall never- 
^^^ws'be?^ theless in all cases when the same shall not have been gauged and 
Nov. and ist tahcn account of by the proftr officer of Excise within twenty- 
Geo/4! c. 17. six hours, and whilst the same was kept in the couch frame, at 
all times of the year, be taken and deemed to be in couch, and 
shall be gauged and taken account of by the officer of Excise as in couch 
for the space of thirty hours, whether such com shall be continued in 
couch or shall have been emptied after the expiration of the said twenty- 
six hours and before the expiration of thirty hours from the couch frames 
to the floor. 

But a general order from the Board of Excise, dated 
22nd of February, 1849, a further indulgence is granted 
as follows : — 

^^mAU?^ That from the 1st of April to the 1st of November in every 
.JJjJ*^jJ" year no objection be made to the removal of the grain from the 
ewich ^in^ couch frame to the floor at the end of twenty hours instead of 
hours. twenty-six, provided the officer shall have had two gauges of 
Teh^ry % such com in couch. But in case any maltster during the above 
• period, 1st of April and 1st of November, shall in any notice to 

Steep specify his desire to remove the grain from the couch, at the ex- 
piration of twenty hours fixwn the time of emptying from the cistern, and 
that such grain shall have been emptied from cistern between the hours 
of 1 and 4 o'clock in the aftemocoi, he be permitted to remove such 
grain accordingly, although the officer shaU have one gauge only of such 
grain whilst it remained in couch, and no gauge after it shall have been 
removed wholly or partially from the couch frame, under the condition 
herein specified is to be treated as a couch gauge. 
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FORCING CORN IN COUCH. 

^^^JjJ^ ^° That if any maltster shall tread or force together any com 
toSb? cam nmking into malt, in the cistern or conch frame, or if any com 
couch^frame'^aking into malt shall be foimd in any cistern or couch frame, 

iaaj 7 ft ft 

Geo* 4. e. 52, SO hard, close, and compact as it could not have been unless the 
same had, by some means or other, been trodden or forced to- 
gether ; eyery maltster who shaU tread or force together such com, or in 
whose cistern or couch frame shall be foimd so hard close, and compact, 
shall for every offence forfeit One Him.dred Pounds. 
cUe 8U8*^ ct- That when any officer of excise shall suspect the com in any 
tSn or coudJ ^^^tem or couch has been trodden or forced together, or if so hard 
OT forced*tcH dose, and compact as it could not have been unless the same had 
^hav?* the'^ ^^'^ ^7 sonie means or other trodden or forced together, it shall 
ou?\nd"nH ^ lawM for such officer to direct the maltster or his workmen 
increa8« ^to £uid scrvants, to throw all such com from and out of the cistern 

be deemed r /• j i* -l .02 j 

conclusive or couch frame, and for such omcer, and any person or persons 
treading or in his aid and assistance, which aid and assistance the maltster 

riher 100;. or servants shall also give, if required, to return all such com 
Vic« c* 8* 5 

into the cistern or couch from which the same shall have been 
thrown, and to lay the whole of such com level again in such cistern or 
couch, and if any increase shall be found in the gauge or quantity of such 
com, after being returned and laid level, over and above the former gauge 
taken before the same was thrown out, in any greater proportion than five 
bushels in every one hundred bushels, previously to such com having 
been emptied eight hours from the cistern, or six bushels in every one 
hundred bushels if such com shall have been emptied from the cistern 
eight hours and not exceeding sixteen hours, or seven bushels in avery 
one hundred bushels, if such com shall have been emptied from cistern 
sixteen hours or upwards. The increase so respectively found as aforesaid 
shall be deemed conclusive evidence of such com having been trodden or 
forced together, and the Court of Justice before whom such evidence shall 
be given, shall thereupon convict the maltster in the penalty imposed by 
the said Act of 7 and 8 Geo. 4 ; and any maltster who, or whose servants 
oi* workmen shall when directed by any officer of excisQ, refrise to throw 

w 2 
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out any oom making into malt from any cistern or couch, or to aid or as- 
sist, if required so to do, in returning the same into the cistern or couch 
from which the same same shall have been thrown, shall forfeit One Hun- 
dred Pounds, provided always, that it shall be lawful to prove by any other 
or diflferent evidence, that such com had been trodden or forced together. 
Com to be That in throwing com out of the couch frame, for the purpose 
the ordinary of ascertaining whether it has been illegally compressed, no objec- 
Ex^e order ^^^ ^® made to its being thrown back into cistern, and returned 
Feb. 2, 1849. i^^ j^q couch frumc, provided the cistern be empty and upon 
the same floor, with the couch ; and so placed that the grain can be con- 
veniently thrown back into it with the shovel in the ordinary manner of 
working. That in all cases in which grain shaU be removed from and re- 
turned to the couch frame in the presence of two officers, each officer shall 
gauge the grain before and after the said operation, and the maltster have 
the benefit of any diflference between their respective gauge, that is to say 
the greater of tliC two before the grain is removed from the couch, and the 
lesser gauge of the two afier the grain is returned thereto. 

SPRINKLING. 

^roriSdS*^ That any maltster who shall have kept, and continued any 

Shouw,un- com making into malt covered with water in the cistern, for the 

Sons.'^^*" ^^ space of fifty hours from the time of such com being first 

c. 49. 8^ ^*° wetted, and who shall not at the same time have in the same 

malthouse, any com in the couch, or on the floors, which have been kept 

covered with water in the cistern for any less space than fifry hours, to 

wet, water or sprinkle, any such com at the expiration of six days, or one 

hundred and fort-four hours after the same shaU have been emptied or 

taken out of the cistern, on giving notice to the officer of excise of his 

intention to wet, water, or sprinkle such com twenty-fours before wetting 

watering, or sprinkling the same. Provided always, that every maltster 

who shall sprinkle any com making into malt, before the expiration twelve 

days, except under that regulation, and in giving notice as aforesaid, shall 

be subject to the penalty imposed by the Act of 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 62, s 

35> namely Two Hundred Pounds. 
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ALLOWANCES m CISTERN, COUCH, AND FLOOR. 

b^'^e ^n That there shaU be made upon the com, if taken whilst the 
S?chareeSf Same is in operation, or in process of making into malt, upon 
c."4J.'8.9/°"every gauge taken by the officer of excise in the cistern, during 
the time such com shall be kept and continued in such cistern, or in the 
couch, or on the floor during the period as directed to be deemed in couch, 
and gauged and taken account of as in couch, an allowance shall be 
made by such officer, of eighteen bushels and one half bushel in every one 
hundred bushels of the whole quantity of corn as foimd by such gauge ; 
and upon every gauge taken of such com, in the floor or on the kiln, 
after the expiration of twenty-six hours, if the com shall have been previ- 
ously gauged and taken an account of in the couch frame, or if such com 
shall not have been so previously gauged, then, after the expiration of 
thirty hours, (except as before provided between 1st April and 1st, Nov.) 
an allowance shall be made by such officer of one half of the whole quan- 
tity of such com so found by such gauge, before the said com shall be 
wholely dried off, and removed from the kiln ; and the duty of excise on 
malt, when charged by gauge upon the com in a state of operation, or in 
process of making into malt, shall be charged on the best of the several 
gauges so taken, after such allowance shall have been made respectively. 

FLOORS. 

MajtBtcr That no maltster is allowed at one time to have more than six 

may nave 6 

*^in * the*"^^^^ ^^ quantities of com making into malt in the couch frame, 
S°o?enitionO^ on the floor or kiln in all or any of them, steeped in and arising 
timel^Mrifrom, or pretended to have been steeped in and to have arisen from 
Vie. c 49, 8. ^^ denoted by its place of deposit in the malthouse, or have been 
steeped in and to have arisen frt)m one or more cisterns, emptied into one 
and the same couch frume, imder a penalty of Two Hundred Pounds ; 
provided always, that nothing herein shall be deemed to extend to subject 
any maltster to said penalty by reason of his dividing any one or more of 
his floors or qxiantity, either into two or more pieces, for the purpose of 
working such pieces separately and apart from each other, in the same 
malthouse, or such com shall have been steeped, or for dividing the oldest 
of his floor, for tiie sole purpose of removing the same to the kiln, to be 
immediately dried thereon. 
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^" *<» *» That every maltster shall deposit and have all such floors or 
ei,"iid laid ^l^^a^tities of com, making into malt, level, and lay the same in 
wiJlocmSng re§>al*r succession one before the other, aceording to the seniority 
otJgH^wi^ in age of such floor or quantities of com, making into malt, 
VSttiio^t upo^ ^^ fl<^' 9 <^^ ^ <^y ^^y ii^tster shall not deposit and 
4?c. 17, iifl? have any such floor or quantity of com as aforesaid, or if the 
maltster or any of his servants, shall not level or lay the same in such form 
that they may be conveniently gauged, every such maltster so offending, 
shall for every such offence, forfeit the sum of One Hundred Pounds. 



Penalty on That if anv maltster shall mix^with, on the floor, or in the 

mixlnjToorn -^ 

*teeoin 800/ ^^^' ^^y ^*^"^ ®^ ^^® Steeping, with or amongst any com of an- 
7 and 8 Oeo-Qthcr or different steeping, every maltster so offending, shall for 
every such offence, forfeit the sum of Two Himdred Pounds. 

SPRINKLING MALT AFTER DRIED. 

P«»<Jtr for That if any maltster shall wet, water, sprinkle, or damp, any 
*j™p^J malt, after the same shall l^ave been taken or thrown off the 
^Un lool" ^l^^jfi^d before such malt shall be delivered into the possession 
of the brewer, or other person, who shall have purchased the same, for 
so offending, shall forfeit One Hundred Poimds. 

CONCEALING, &c. 

^SSSentfy '^^^ ^ *"^y ^^^^ter, or other person, shall fradulently deposit, 
eonceldiol*. conccal, or couvcy away, from the sight of the ofiicers of excise, 
SwSJ°^ mlSt! ^y ™^*» ®^"^» ^ grain, making into malt, every maltster, or 
jghnait. and ^^^^ persou, SO offending, shall forfeit the sum of Two Hundred 
Pounds ; and all such malt, com, or grain making into malt, so fraudu- 
Icntly deposited, concealed, or conveyed away, shall be forfeited, and shall 
be seissed by any officer of excise. 

JJjJJjJ^'lJJ That if any maltster shall remove, carry, or send away, any 
Buof^bdlra °^^ ^^>^ ^^J building or place where the same shall have been 
uifw "and ii^e» before such malt shall have been taken account of and 
2?y?if^^ charged with duty by the proper officer of excise ; or if any 
^ person shall receive, or have in his custody or possession, any 

malt». 80 removed, carried, or sent away as aforesaid, knowing the same to 
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have been so removed, carried, or sent away ; every maltster or person, so 
offending, shall for every offence, forfeit the sum of Two Hundred Pounds, 
and all the malt so removed, carried or sent away, shall be forfeited, and 
shall or may be seized by any officer of excise. 

ROUNDS AND CREDIT. 

Excis" tcf '^^t the officer of excise under whose survey any maltster 
turn of *daty ®^^^ ^> ^^ ^^7 Other officer appointed so to do, shall from time 
SrSSteter ^ time, at the expiration of every six weeks, or at such other 
weeks; ^e times as the commissioners of excise shall direct to make out and 
8ach*"return deliver to the collector of excise, or to such person as the com- 
sLdayslanJnissioners of excise shall appoint to receive the same, an account 

^shtS^h^I or return in writing, of the quantity of malt made by such malt- 
then to be ster, and for which he shall have been chargeable with duty in 

paid in one 

hundred such preceding six weeks, or period, of all the duty payable there- 

and twenty* 

six days, ou, and the return, or account of such officer shall be a charge 
on every such maltster ; and such maltster shall pay and clear off the 
duty appearing by such return, or accoimt, to have become due within six 
days after such return or account shall have been made, unless such malt- 
ster shall have given and shall maintain, and shall renew from time to time 
as he may be required by the commissioners of excise, or persons appointed 
by them for that purpose, to renew the same, security approved by the 
u° Geo.*4*c[ commissioners of excise, by bond, in double the value of the 
17, 8. 26 duties which such commission shall judge likely to arise, or be 
charged on and become due from such maltster within any eighteen weeks 
for the due payment at the end of every eighteen weeks after such account 
or return as aforesaid shall be made of all such duties as shall arise or be 
charged on and become due from such maltster ; and « if any maltster who 
shall not have given such security, or who shall not maintain and renew, 
when required so to do, such security, shall neglect or refiise to pay and 
clear off such duties within six days, every such maltster shall for every 
such offence, forfeit double the sum which such duties so neglected or re- 
fused to be paid or cleared off, shall amount to. 
Certain malt Provided alwavs that all such duties charged upon any malt 

•teninScot- ^ 

undandire- ^^^ich shall be made to be used and consumed only by distillers 

laud to dear . 

o^f g« ^^^ or makers of low wines and spirits in Scotland and Ireland, in 
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distillers of low wines or spirits from malt only, shall be paid and cleared off 
within the space of six days next after such accoimt or return shall have 
been made, whether any bond or security for the payment shall or not 
have been given, on pain that every such maltster shall forfeit double the 
amoimt of such duties. 

CHARGE. 

Officer to en- That cvcry officer of excise shall, in respect of every wetting 
men thenura ^^ his next visit after the quantity of com so wetted shall have 

ber of bush- ^ ^ 

els charged ^ecn dried off and removed from kiln, enter on the specimen the 

on each steep ^ 

ine.^ 11 Vic. number of bushels with which the maltster shall be chargeable 
on such wetting, according to the best gauge had on such com, showing 
in such entry whether such charge has arisen from the cistern, couch, floor , 
or kiln. 

LOSS BY FIRE OR WATER. 

k«s o? dam- ^ha^ ^ ^"^7 ^^* ^^ be destroyed or damaged by fire, or 
^tw-fth^ shall perish or be damaged by the casting away of, or by any in- 
QuorterSes- cvitablc accidcut happening to any barge or vessel in which such 
Commission malt shall be transporting, or shall have been transported .from 
*upon proof any part of the United Kingdom to any other part, or on which 
that the du- such malt shall have been put on board for that purpose, it shall 
been paid bc lawful for the proprietor of such malt to make proof of such 

thereon,8haIl j-i 

Srant a certi- accident, and the cause thereof, on the oath of one or more 
cateofsuch , ^ « i j 

loss or dam- witncsscs, and of the duty upon such malt having been duly 
SiUes shall charged and paid by the maltster, before the Justice of Peace at 

be repaicia 

Qusirter Sessions where such malt shall have been made, or at the next 
adjoining to the place where such accident shall have taken place, or shall 
have been first discovered ; or when the vessel on which such malt shall 
have been loaded, or before the commissioners of excise, or any three 
of them, who are authorized and required to examine any witnesses 
thereupon upon oath, (which they are authorized to administer) and 
upon proof being made before them by such witnesses, or by legal docu- 
ments, that such malt had been entirely lost or totally destroyed, and that 
the duties thereupon had been duly charged and paid, to grant a certificate 
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thereof, and of the amount of such duties, under their respective hands ; 
upon the production of which certificate, such collector shall and is au- 
thorized and required to pay, or allow the proprietor, out of the monies 
arising from the duties of excise upon malt in his hands, so much money 
as the sum specified in such certificate ; or upon proof being made that 
the malt, though not entirely lost or totally destroyed, had been damaged, 
and the duties thereupon had been duly charged and paid, it shaU be law- 
7 and 8 Geo. f^ foj. g^gji Justices or Commissioners to adiudfi^e and determine 

4, c. 52, s. 26 •' ^ 

the quantum of such damage, and to grant a certificate of the sum to be 
repaid for or in respect of such damage, (such repayment bearing the same 
proportion only to the whole duty charged and paid upon such malt so 
damaged, as the damage thereof shall bear to the value of such malt be- 
fore it was damaged,) and upon the production of such certificate, to the 
collector of excise, he shall and is authorized and required to repay or to 
allow to 'the proprietor of such malt, so damaged, out of the money arising 
from any duties of excise upon malt in his hands, so much money as spe- 
cified in such certificate. 
Notice to be 'fhat no person shall be entitled to any relief imder the 

given oa ap- •*^ "^ 

reiiefincMe ^^^^® clauses for any malt destroyed or damaged by fire or inevi- 
S*or^dam?- ^^^® accidcnt, unless a notice in writing, describing the nature, 
ITo. i7,?.^r cause, and extent of such accident shaU be delivered to the 
commissioners of excise, or to the supervisor of excise of the district in 
which such loss shall have taken place, or shall have been first discovered, 
within fourteen days next after the same shall have come to the knowledge 
of the person claiming such relief ; and imless such person, or the agent 
of such person, shall also give or leave notice in writing of his intention 
to apply for such relief, with the collector or supervisor of excise of the 
collection or district where the Quarter Sessions are to be held, at which 
he intends to apply for such relief, or to the solicitor of excise for England 
when such application shall be intended to be made, ten days at the least 
before the beginning of such Quarter Sessions, or before such application 
to such commission, nor unless such person shall also apply for such relief 
within four calender months after such accident shall have come to his 
knowledge. 
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jJJtkM &c! -^^^^ ^^^ ®^^^ Justices of the Peace, or Commissioners of 
7*^*d 8 Om) ^^c^se shall have once examined and ascertained such loss or 
4, c. 52, 8. 77 damage, their decision thereon shall be final. 

LIABILITIES. 

utensiS^and "^^ ^ Order to sccurc the duties of excise on malt due and 
•ubjeitfo W-! o'^'^o fro^ 8iiy maltster on whom such duties shall have been 
praaiSesMS charged, or by whom they have become payable, and for the en- 
Tand 8*Geo. forccmcnt of all penalties incurred by such maltster, for any of- 

, c. 5- , 8. £gj^ggg conunitted against the Acts relating to the revenue of 
excise on malt ; that all com and all vessels and utensils, and utensils for 
the making or keeping of malt, in the custody or possession of such malt- 
ster, or in the custody or possession of any other person, to the use of, or 
in trust for such maltster, shall be and remain subject and liable to, and 
the same are made chargeable with all the duties of excise on malt which 
during the time of any such custody or possession shall have been charged, 
or shall become chargeable upon, or to be in arrear, or owing from such 
maltster for or in respect of any malt by him made during such time as 
aforesaid, and shall also be and remain subject and liable to all penalties 
and forfeitures which, during such custody or possession shall have been 
incurred by such maltster, for any offence committed by such maltster 
against any Act relating to the revenue of excise. And all such malt, 
and com, or grain, and all such vessels and utensils as aforesaid, shall be 
and remain subject and liable to aU duties, penalties, and forfeitures, into 
whose hands soever the same shall afterwards come, or by what convey- 
ance or title whatsoever the same shall be claimed ; and it shall be lawful 
in all cases to levy thereupon such duty, penalties, and forfeitures, and to 
use such proceedings for the recovery of such duties and penalties as may 
be lawftdly done in cases where the debtor or offendors are the true and 
lawful owners of such goods, utensils, or vessels. 

Repeal of i^^t the repeal of any provisions of other Acts shall not ex- 

provisionsof ■»^ •' -^ 

'^h^ u^** tfl^ ^^^ ^ revive or put in force any provision contained in any 
Vive the pro- fonner Acts ; but that all such enactments, clauses, and provi- 

visions oi ' ' ' X 

*°y P'«^^«"« sion, as by this Act 1 1 Geo. 4, cap. 7, directly or indirectly 
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repealed, shall be and are hereby declared to continue repealed and of 
no effect. 

PUNISHMENT OF SERVANTS- 

Punishment That if any workman, servant, or labourer employed by or in 
I *" 52 ^41 the service of any maltster, shall maliciously, and with intent 
to injure such maltster, begin to wet any com to be made into malt, at 
any other time than betweeen the hours of eight in the morning and two 
in the afternoon, or shall maliciously and with such intent, empty or take 
any com from the cistern at any other time than between the hours of 
seven in the morning and four in the afternoon, or shall maliciously, wet, 
water, or sprinkle any com making into malt, before the expiration of 
twelve days after the same shall have been emptied from cistern, (if steep- 
ed less than fifty hours, or before the expiration of six days if steeped fifty 
hours) or mix, either on the floor, or on the kiln, any com of one wetting 
tvith or amongst of another or different wettingii and whereas it is expe- 
17 ^' 35 ^' ^^^t ^ extend the said provision to other offences which such 
workmen, labourers, or servants may commit. That if any such employed 
by, or in the service of any maltster, shall maliciously omit to give any 
notice, or do any act: matter, or thing required by such Act or Acts to be 
given or done, or shall do any act, matter, or thing prohibited to be done 
by said Act, or commit any offence against any of the provisions of said Act 
or this Act, whereby such maltster shall be injured or damnified, or subject 
to any penalty imposed by said Act or Acts, every such workman shall or 
7 &8 Geo. 4.jj^y for any such offence, be arrested and conveyed by any con- 
stable or other lawful peace officer, before one or more of Her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the coimty, shire, division, city, town, or place, 
wherein such workman shall be found, audit shall bfe lawful for any such 
Justices of the Peace, on the confession of the party or by proof, on the 
oath of one or more witnesses, made of such offence, to convict every such 
workman, &c. so offending, and upon conviction, by warrant either under* 
his or their hands, to commit such workman, &c. to the common gaol, or 
house of correction of the county, shire, division, city, town, or place in 

x2 
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which such conviction shall take place, for any length of time not exceed- 
ing twelve, and not less than three months from the day of commitment ; 
and such workman, &c. shall, fdr and during the whole time for which he 
shall be committed, be kept to hard labour, and shall not, imder any 
pretence, or by reason of any authority, or order, be discharged until 
the expiration of the time for which such commitment shall have been 
made. 

be^Swrfor Provided always that nothing herein contained shall extend 
•ucif offenM ^ repeal, alter, or affect any penalty on the maltster in 
ihSi^prwe- whose scrvicc, or premises any such workman as aforesaid shall 
serwm "to he employed* by reason of any such offence, but that every such 
con uon. jogitster shall still continue liable to all such penalties, anything 
herein-before contained to the contrary thereof notwithstanding, unless 
such maltster shall forthwith prosecute such workman as aforesaid to con- 
viction, find shall, before the recovery of any such penalty, produce to the 
commissioners of excise, a certificate of such conviction, and of the work- 
man, &c. so convicted haypig suffered, or being in prison imder such sen- 
tence, and suffering such punishment. 
11 Geo. 4, c. Provided always that warrant and conviction shalt take place 

17,8.36. '^ ^ 

or be made for any offence committed by such workman against any pro- 
vision of the said Acts, after the expiration of ene month from the discovery 
of the offence. 

That all laws, powers, authorities, reeulations, restrictions 

Former regu* ^ ' * ' o 

lation which exceptions, provisious, clauses, matters, and things provided for 



are con8is> 



&8 G^?t' and contained in any Act or Acts in force at or immmediately 
be repealed, before the Commencement of this Act,(7 and 8 Geo. 4,) relating 
to the revenue of excise on malt made in any part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or relating to penalty for removal of malt, or 
to any matter or thing expressly provided by this Act, which is or are re- 
pugnant to, or inconsistent with the several matters, clauses, provisions, 
and regulations of this Act, or any of them, shall be hereby from the 10th 
October, 1827, repealed, and shall after that day be no longer put in force, 
save and except as to the recovery of any penalty or forfeiture before that 
day incurred. 
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Act 7 and 8 That all clauses, enactments, provisions, restrictions, regula- 
when'not re- ^o^> matters, and things in the said Act (7 and 8 Geo. 4,) 
Gro^l^'ci; contained, not hereby repealed, shall remain in full force and 
8. li * 'effect* 

IZV^ot That aU fines, penalties, and forfeitures, imposed by these 
muSated*&-^^^> shall be sued for, recovered, levied, mitigated, and distri- 
afb?^fome>ted (except where other provisions are by this Act speciaUy 
laws. made,) by such ways, means, methods, and in such manner in 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, as any fines, &c. imposed by any 
Act relating to the revenue of excise in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, may be sued for, recovered, levied, mitigated and distribnted. 
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ALE AND BEER, 



HISTORY. 



The earliest indication of ale being in use in this countrjT 
is found in " Macpherson's Annals," which states that 
*'Euminis/' in his panegyric upon Constantine, in the 
year 296, remarks, — " That Britain produced such abund^ 
ance of corn, that it was sufficient to supply not only- 
bread, but also a drink comparable with wine/' This was, 
without doubt, s^e, for Diodorus takes notice of this 
drink in a passage where he says, — '* That the Britons and 
Irish (instead of wine) use a liquor called curini, made of 
barley." Again, in 694, Ini, king of the West Saxons, 
First ap. imposed a tax, according to the extent of the land 

pearance In * ' ':j 

i:ngii8hiaw.£g^j.jjjgj^ of SO many ambers, containing seven gallons 
each, of Welch ale. They had two kinds of ale, called 
common and spiced ales,^and was thus esteemed : — ** If a 
farmer hath no mead, he shall pay two casks of spiced ale, 
or four of common ale, for one of mead." By this law, a 
cask of spiced ale, containing nine palms in height, and 
eighteen in diameter, was worth £7 10^. of our present 
money ; and a cask of common ale, of the same contents, 
valued at £3 \3s. At this period commoa ale was an 
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article of such luxury, that amongst the Welch it could 
only be procured by the great and opulent. The Saxons 
^Northira'and Danes believed, that *' to drink large and fre- 
chSp.*(5ui."' quent draughts of it was one of the greatest pleasures 
enjoyed by the heroes admitted into the hall of Odin." 
There were formerly occasional drinkings, termed leet-ale, 
clerk-ale, church ale, and bride- ale, the last of which still 
prevails in some parts of Scotland, under the name of 
sup^ement cc pecuniary bride-ale," a practice intended to assist 
BAmi^Z those who are unable to defray the expenses of a 
wedding -dinner. The Romans gave it the name of Cere- 
vma, as being the produce of corn,^ the gift of Ceres ; and 
the most celebrated of this kind, in the old time, was the 
Feiusian potation, so called from the name of the town 
where it was made, at the mouth of the Nile ; and Theo- 
phrastus justly denominates it the toine of barley. There 
is no doubt of its being the drink most in use in the tem- 
perate zone in the most ancient periods, and ever will be 
where the vine is not grown to advantage. 

In 1256^ during the reign of Henry IIl.^ the manufacture 
of ale was of considerable consequence, and the price was 
regulated in proportion to that of corn. A brewer might 
then sell two gallons for a penny in cities, and three or 
four for the same price in the country. In 1 504, ale was 
sold at threepence per gallon. In 1542, hops were intro- 
duced for cultivation into this country from the Nether- 
lands, and are first noticed by the Government in 1552, 
5 & 6 Edward VI., cap. 5, at which period they were first 
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planted in this country. In 1603, in the reign of James IL^ 
hops were grown to a great extent, but the greater supply 
was still derived from abroad, until 1690, 2nd of William 
and Mary, when a protecting duty of twenty shillings per 
hundred weight, over and above all other charges, was laid 
upon all imported ; and in 1710, 9th Anne, a duty of one 
penny per pound was imposed upon all hops grown in 
England, and threepence upon foreign. In 1801, George 
III., the duty is further increased to twopence per pound. 
There is no article of commerce which varies so much in 
the annual production as hops ; it follows that there exists 
no article in which there is so great and constant fluctua- 
tion in price ; hence the gambling speculations upon them 
are incredible, from the month of March to the month of 
November, when the amount of duty is declared by 
Government. 

The hop counties, and the borough of Southwark, which 
is the principal hop market^ exhibit such a series of gam- 
bling, as not to be equalled upon the Stock Exchange. As 
soon as the plant shows itself out of the ground the specu- 
lators and traders commence betting upon the amount of 
duty to be derived from that season's growth ; and as the 
season advances, gambling (or speculation, if you please,) 
increases ; to use a Borough phrase, the " fly'' arrives with 
every post during the growth of the plant. The fly here 
alluded to is very destructive to the plant. The Statistical 
Tables show the number of acres under cultivation for 
hops. 
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HOPS. 



The best hops for strength and flavor are grown in Kent, 
called Golden Hops, having a golden yellow colour, slightly 
of a green shade ; when rubbed in the hand leave yellow 
traces, with a powerful and agreeable aroma, and a gltiti-* 
nous, oily feel. 

But the hops most esteemed for flavor are those grown 
near Farnham, and are exclusively used for fine ales ; they 
do not possess the strength of the best Kents. And the 
Worcester hops are of a very delicate flavor, but have less 
strength than the Farnham, nor so full-flavored. Those 
grown in Sussex are good and powerful, possessing miich 
of the properties of Kent hops, and in many cases equal to 
the bulk of the Kent. The best hops are selected and 
closely packed in pockets made of strong canvass, weighing 
from 1 J to If cwt. each. The darker and more highly- 
flavored are packed in coarser bags, and called hop-bagd, 
weighing 3 cwt., and used chiefly for porter-brewing. At 
one year old the hops lose much of the fine aroma, and are 
called yearlings ; at two years old they retain little else 
than the bitter, and are termed old hops ; and at three 
years are called old olds, being little better than chaffl 

There are, occasionally, importations of hops from 
America, and in despite of the heavy duty, 45s. per cwt., 
would often make a good return if they were better cured. 
I have seen some very fine, but with a most ofiensive 
gmell, from the method of drying and curing. 

The hop trade is mainly carried on in the Borough 
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London, by hop-merchants and factors, the first being the 
purchaser of hops from the planter, the other professedly 
the salesman for the planter^ 

I once heard a plantei exclaim, he would as soon get 
himself into a Chaacery suit, as get his hops into a factor's 
warehouse. 

The poor maltster and hop-planter are in similar posi- 
tions : this evil would be effectually removed by the adop-^ 
tion of the Bonding Warehouse for duty, recommended in 
pages 41 to 45. 

At the period when hops were first introduced, viz. 1542« 
distu^ction is made between the beverage manufactured 
with, and that without hops. Although it is certain the 
tf rm beer was in use for malt liquor previous, as it is well 
knfi^wn that various substitutes for hops was had recourse 
ta such as broom, tops, wormwood, &c., still from the ia-% 
Production of the use of hops, the substantial distinction is 
m^ade in the character of the beer. Houses for the sale of 
ale were first licensed in 1552, 5 & 6 Edward VI., and 
James L, 1604. The power of granting licenses for inns 
and alehouses, was by letters patent to certain individuals ; 
but from the great abuse committed under this mode of 
8ig«jH?w8 collection, it ^aa soon placed on the same footing 
the Reyenve ^g j^j^y q£ ^j^^ Other brauchcs of excise. 

Xhe duty of excise, as well aa the term, was first intra-e 
dueed by the LfOng Parliament in 1643; and afterwards 
granted by act of Parliament in 1660 to Charles U. for 
every barrel of beer or ale above the value of six shillings 
the barrel, brewed by the common brewer, or other person 
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for sale, fifteen-pence ; and for every barrel of beer or ale 
of six shillings or under, threepence, which was granted to 
him and his heirs for ever ; and a proportionable sum for 
certain other liquors, &c., in recompense for the relinquish- 
ment of certain revenues, and power arising from purvey- 
ances and presumption, together with the profits of his 
miUtary tenure^ to which most lands in the kingdom were 
subject 

Sfile^'ulS Entry to be made by all common brewers once in 
i68of Nojzi. every week, and victuallers and retailers of beer or 
ale, brewing the same^ once in every month, at the Excise 
Office, of all beer or ale which they shall brew, make, or 
retail in such week or month respectively. 

The penalties for not making such entries were, for com- 
mon brewers, £10 ; inkeepers, £5 ; ale-house keepers, or 
other retailers, 20s. 

Commissioners of Excise were allowed to compound for 
this duty with any innkeeper, victualler, ale-house keeper, 
or retailer of beer. The Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury were empowered to treat, contract, and agree 
with any person for the farming the duties upon beer, 
ale, &c., for the space of three years. 

46 is a very important clause, which in justice should 
be inserted in every law inflicting penalties. It is as fol* 
lows :- — *' That it shall be lawful for the Justices of the 
Peace, Commissioners of Excise, or any two of them, when 
they shall see cause, tO mitigate, compound, or lessen such 
penalty or fine, as in their discretion they shall think 
fit, &c/' About this period, a great increase in the capital 
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of the public brewers became necessary, in consequence o f 
the taste of the public for mild ale giving way to the staler 
beverages ; for by the more abundant use of hops, the 
brewer was enabled to keep a larger stock without the fear 
of spoiUng ; hence the necessary use of a larger number of 
casks, which the majority of brewers about this period first 
began to use to any extent, to his own charge ; for pre- 
viously the trade of brewer was greatly confined to brewing 
for individuals and sending the beer in the casks of the 
persons for whom it was brewed, as is still practised with 
cyder. 

From this period the manufacture of beer and ale became 
of great importance, not only as an article of commerce, 
but of revenue, the gradual increase of which I have given 
in the Statistics, page . This revenue was farmed till 
James IL, J 684, when it was placed under commissioners, 
and the duty was advanced to 2s. 3d. on strong, and 9d. on 
table. 

History of Iq thc vcar 1688, the excise on this article, clear 
page 2;^. q£ ^jj dcductious, amouuted to £666,383. The 
victuallers then sold ale at 2d. per quart. 

By the 5th William and Mary, 1694, the duties were 
raised to 4s. 9d. on strong, and Is. 3d. on table beer ; 
the victualler s price was 2§d. per quart. The duties being 
thus advanced, caused private families^ to a great extent, 
to brew their own beer; the consequence was, a great 
reduction in the revenue derived from the licensed brewer, 
until the year 1 746, from which period to the present it has 
been gradually increased, caused mainly by the high duties 
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on malt ; the price of ale and beer varied greatly in 1813 
to 1817, the quality of porter selling as high as 6d. per 
quart, and other stronger beers from 8d. to Is. per quart. 

There are numerous characters and names for ales and 
beers, but those made exclusively from barley, malted, and 
hops, is by far superior to all others, let their combinations 
be what they may. Those most in use in the United 
Kingdom are, — 

Porter — the most celebrated, being that brewed in Lon- 
don and Dublin, the gravity by Dring and Page's Sachro- 
raeter being from 211b. to 221b., the London price 33s. per 
barrel of 36 gallons. 

Stout — a stronger description of Porter, formerly called 
brown Stout, but from the use now of roasted malt it has 
ceased to be brown, being now made black, varying from 
241bs. to 32lbs. 

Ales, brewed in London are chiefly of three qualities, 
designated as 36s., 48s. and 68s. ; there are many others 
both of a weaker and stronger quality, but those named are 
the leading qualities and the name signifies the price ; the 
first is most drunk and sold at four-pence per quart. 

Ales — East India Pale, was originally made exclusive 
for the India market ; first, to any extent I believe by 
Hodgson, of Bromley-le-Bow, but lately the most success- 
ful have been Messrs. AUsop, and Messrs. Bass and Ratclif, 
of Burton ; but most London brewers are now success- 
fully competing. These ales are now in general use through- 
out England, greatly superseding the sweet luscious ales 
of Scotland and Burton. 
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Ale — Scotch and Burton are peculiar, having but little 
flavor of the hops, but of a rich luscious flavor, Messrs. 
Berwick^ and Messt. Muire, of Edinburgh, Messrs. AUsop, 
and Messrs. Bass at present take the lead, the gravities 
being from 281b8. to 401bs. 

Ale — ^Table, and brewed from a gravity varying from 
81b8. to 181bs. 

The next description of beer and ale deserving notice are 
those brewed in various parts of the Continent of Europe ; 
the first in estimation being *^ The Bavarian," mainly con- 
sist in conducting the fermentation of the work at too low 
a temperature, (commencing at 46 J to 50,) to permit the 
acetification of the alcohol^ and to caause all the izotised 
matter to be completely separated by the intervention 
of the oxygen of the air, and not by the sacrifice of the 
sugar. 

The Bavarians are so much attached to the beer bever- 
age, which they have enjoyed from their remotest ancestry, 
that they regard the use of distilled spirits, even in mo- 
deration, as so immoral a practice, as to disqualify dram 
drinkers for decent society. 

Those beers in which other ingredients are used as a 
substitute for malted barley, such as potatoes, beet- root, 
sugar, molasses, &c., are of modern invention, and recourse 
but seldom had to them to any great extent, but in cases 
when barley inalt exceeds a certain price, about 60s. per 
quarter. 

But beer is hkewise made from malted oats, wheat, 
maize^ &c« : that from oats by far the best for quality, in 
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fact, from the many experimcDts I have made, the ale 
brewed from it^ was preferred to that from barley malt ; 
and I should have used it to some extent, but that it was 
so much more costly, for these reasons : — the cost of best 
potatoe oats being at all times within a few shillings of 
barley, and from the husk bearing so far greater proportion 
to the kemal than that of barley, the yield was equal to near- 
ly 20s. per quarter less thanthat from barley malt. Beer 
made from malted wheat and maize is necessarily imper- 
fect, and never will answer for stock beer or ales, and for 
this reason : the nature of the grain renders it impossible 
to make perfect malt of it, being the reverse of barley and 
oats, the husk being too thin and tender to retain the 
acrospire within its proper and necessary bounds, for before 
the acrospire has travelled half over the wheat, and one- 
fourth over maize, it bursts its bounds through the husk, 
consequently leaving respectively, one-half of the wheat 
and three-fourths of the maize little better than dried un- 
malted corn. 

» 

The husk of barley constitutes about one-fifth of the 
whole weight ; in oats one-third ; in wheat one-tenth ; and 
in maize not one-twentieth. 

Good beer may be brewed from a mixture of raw grain 
and malt, or of a mixture of raw grain only. But one 
thing is certain, the quality of such ale is neither so fine in 
flavor, nor does it possess the preservative properties of ale 
brewed from all malt. The most successful mixture of 
raw grain for brewing " is that of barley and good seed oats/* 
infused in liquor of about the temperature of about IQC"", 
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(this is quoted from the report of experiments tried ini 
Scotland by the government ; the temperature of liquor is 
much higher than I have used, never having succeeded at 
a heat above 148\ The barley should be skinned, or as 
it is termed purled ; and it has always been a matter of 
surprise to me, that the distillers do not so purl their barley, 
as there is little doubt but the objectionable flavor in corn 
spirits is caused by the husk,) and the infusion is drawn 
off, after standing several hours. It becomes speedily 
sweet, and the wort drawn off was as sweet as wort from 
malt. Being fermented it makes excellent beer. Thus it 
is evident, that the starch in barley, when infused in hot 
water, is converted into sugar in a few hours." 
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BREWING. 

It is little less difficult to describe every variety in brew- 
ing than in malting^ in fact there exist greater diversity of 
opinion as to the process of brewing* Some advocating 
one mash, others four ; some to mash with liquor at 1 71% 
others at every point down to 160** ; some pitching their 
tun at 45"*, others at every degree to 85** ; some cleiansing 
in twenty honrs^ others in three weeks ; some will run the 
hot wort, hops and all into casks direct from the copper, 
without adding any yeast or ferment. Some prefer malt 
so freely made as lo weigh 371bs. per bushel, others varying 
to 43 lb. Hence^ to attempt a perfect history of the 
various systems, reasons for adoption, with their several 
errors, would constitute a volume of itself larger than the 
present combined work. 

The only three works worth consulting^ that I have seen 
were Mr* Richardson's, that by the Society of Useful 
Knowledge, (for some years out of print,) and that by my 
late friend Mr. Black, the latter is especially worth con- 
sulting. I purpose confining myself to leyling principles, 
with a minute description of those qualities my experience 
points out as the best. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness is the one thing needful, not only in the 
brew-house, but of every utensil and thing connected there- 
with ; in the absence of it, no success can be expected. 
All wort pumps, pipes, and taps should be properly cleaned, 
quite as much as casks, stillions, &c., &c. Union screws 
should be attached to all piping, at convenient distances^ 
to afford easy access for cleaning. 

The success of a public brewer depends chiefly upon the 
uniform transparency^ taste, flavour, colour, and strength ; 
the production of which depends upon the skill of the 
brewer, the quality and uniform colour of the malt ; 
may be cansed by want of care in the selection of the 
hops, and again, by the duration or want of care in the 
boiling. 

But the first point to be attended to, is the quality of 
the Maltj to judge of which the malt must be perfectly 
tender^ round, and full, the husk of the grain thin, and on 
each side of (he acrospire should never assume the cridled 
appearance as in barley, when it does, it proves one of two 
errors, either it has been too much forced in the young 
stage of malting, hence, the convertion was not perfect : 
or that the heat upon the kiln was too high, before the 
steam was well oflF. 

The acrospire should phew at U^LSt two-thirds over the 
corn, if uniformly seven-eights the better ; but when the 
acrospire has forced itself out, that is an evil of the other 
extreme. 

The com should be as uniform in size as possible, bavin e: 
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ho hard ricey ends, breaking freely from end to end be- 
tween the teeth ; possessing a pungent sweet taste. If 
good, will swim in water, if otherwise, it will sink ; if par- 
tially malted it floats horizontally. Next as malt is sold by 
measure, and as that malt yields the greatest portion of 
soluble matter to hot water, which shews the greatest weight 
per bushel, it follows, that the main criterion is weight, 
combined with the other good properties ; for if the loss 
in weight per bushel of barley in the process of converting 
it into malt, be twenty per cent., or from barley weighing 
541bs. to malt weighing 431bs., how is it possible if by 
working the malt more freely, or malting light inferior 
barley, we obtain a weight of malt of only 391b., that the 
391b. of malt could yield as much extract as the 431b. 
The larger the grain the more productive, there being less 
hudk, and the husk itself being unproductive. No malt 
should weigh less than IGOlbs. per sack^ or 401bs. per 
bushel, and evert/ pound weight above 40lbs, per bushel, I 
value at Is. 3d. In explanation, suppose you have two 
brewings, of twenty quarters each, the first weighing 401bs. 
per bushel, the second weighing 431bs., the result will be 
First brewing 20 quarters, weighing 401b., the produce 

cannot be less than 801b. per qr. 

20 
Prom which if brewing a quality of^ 

261b. per barrel, the selling price > 26)1600(61^ barrels. 

of which is, say 36s. per barrel, j 156 

40 
26 



14 

Thus the product of the first is 6 1 ^ barrels. 

z2 
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The second brewing being 20 quarters, weighing 431b^ p» 
bushel, the extract or produce from which will at least be 
861b. per quarter. 

86 
20 



26)1720(66 
156 



160 
156 



4 
Giving 66 barrels of the same strength, being 4| barrels 
more than the first, which at 36s. per barrel, equal to 162s. ; 
proving an increased value of the malt of eight shillings per 
quarter to the brewer. 

Malt of 401b. weight, will yield from 80 to 841b. gravity, 
by Dring and Fage's instrument, the variation resulting 
from the quality of the barley malted. 

Slack malt, or that which does not break crisp and 
flowery, should be avoided ; likewise malt that is hard at 
the end, but mbst particularly mouldy malt is the worst. 
It is not safe to purchase malt made between May and 
October. Malt should, in all cases, be well cleaned from 
roots and dust. And in the purchase of malt for ale brew* 
ing, care should be taken to select all of one uniform colour 
or shade. 

Best Pale Malt should weigh from 1 60 to 1 72lbs. 
Amber „ „ 160 to 164f 

Brown or Porter Malt „ 136 
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Malt should, in all cases, be kept in bins of wood, or 
lined with wood; stone or brick, being conductors of 
moisture, will injure the malt^ cause it to be slack, and 
often mouldy, and is apt to breed the weaveL 

All slack malt should be kiln dried. 

BBEWBRT. 

It is far more easy to avoid evils than to cure them when 
suffered to occur. This applies especially to brewing and 
malting, for if the work be commenced in error, it cannot 
end with success. The first point to be considered is the 
brewery and plant. 

The brewery should be in an airy situation ; that is, no 
building should adjoin that could impede the free current 
of air, taking care that no open drains, or stagnant pools 
of water be near. 

The coppers and meshing tun should not be so situate 
as to cause the steam or heat to affect in the least degree 
any other part of the brewhouse. 

The liquor copper, or copper the water is boiled in, should 
command the mash tun, and the mash tun should com- 
mand the wort copper, the wort copper commanding the 
hop back. The copper having a copper back, the object of 
which back is, that the worts, as they run from the mash 
tun, (after the required quantity is in the wort copper,) is 
let direct into the back, and kept to a high temperature, 
thereby avoiding the risk of injury resulting from letting 
the worts lay in the underback, (often imprudently buried 
in the ground) ; as soon as the wort is off from copper, 
into the hop back, then the wort back is ready to supply 
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the copper ; such an arrangement is of great benefit in pre- 
serving the raw or return wort, and is of the further benefit 
of avoiding a wort pump, which is found so difficult 
to keep pure. This plan of construction, counteractii 
the evil often complained of, as occurring between the 
mash tun and copper ; it is altogether the most simple of 
construction, and efiective, causing a great saving of time 
and labour, at the same time giving the brewer a much 
greater command of the work. The hop back should 
at all times be of sufficient dimensions to contain the entire 
charge of copper, and this hop back should commapd 
the coolers, and the building be so constructed that the 
air should have free play from every part, to efiectually 
carry off* the steam, and thereby facilitate the cooling. The 
cooler and refrigator should command the fermenting tun^ 
with as few metal pipes and cocks as possible ; and the 
tuns should command the tun room for cleansing. The 
great objects attained by this simple arrangement of a brew* 
ery, are, first, that all pumps are avoided^ excepting that 
for the liquor. Second, that the chances of electricity are 
to the greatest extent avoided ; and third, a great saving 
of labour and time is efiected. 

The tun rooms and cellar of every brewery should be so 
constructed, or placed, that the temperature should (like a 
good wine cellar) be able to be kept, within a few degrees, 
the same in summer as winter, 

This is what I consider a perfectly constructed brewery. 

But the next plan, and that usually adopted, is to have 
two coppers at the same elevation ; one a liquor copper. 
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which commands the mash tun, the under back to receive 
the wort from the mash tun, which is pumped up into 
second or wort copper, leaving a copper back for the same 
purpose as before described, and the other arrangements 
likewise. 

To have only one copper, is attended with great inconve* 
nience and danger, additional labour and waste. 

There has been another system introduced, which I 
have seen in use with advantage, and saving of expense, in 
the cost of plant. That of boiling by steam — having no 
copper, but in lieu thereof, a tun or tuns made of wood only, 
the liquor and wort boiled by a coil of pipe, heated by 
steam. The most successful I have seen, is that of Messrs. 
John Thorn and Sons, Nine Elms Brewery London, and 
those gentlemen speak in the highest terms of the system, 
having had it in operation some years. 

Every utensil should be correctly gauged, and table 
made of each, and the copper should have a float, denoting 
outside, on a slide table, the quantity contained. 

ELBCTRICITY. 

The only further observation I think it necessary to 
make upon the construction of a brew-house, is that in all 
cases, not only in brewing and storeing, but every utensil 
should also be as insulated as possible, with as little combina- 
tion or union, as well as use of metals as possible, that the 
baneful effect of electricity may be avoided. Upon this 
subject, as well as others connected with the brewery, I 
had greatly enlarged, but having so far exceeded the 
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limits placed upon the publication, have necessarily cur* 
tailed the several articles. 

Upon the subject of electricity, I will confine myself to 
a few intelligible remarks. None of the utensils should be 
embedded in the ground, and casks in cellars should be 
placed on wooden stillions, for the earth is alway electrical, 
and the more so, as the electrical equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere becomes disturbed. The action of electricity does 
not require proving from me, since it is acknowledged by 
every electrician,, that no two dissimilar bodies can be in 
contact without electrical aetion being established. Elec- 
tricity passing from that one of the two which least power- 
fully attracts oxygen, to the other which most powerfully 
attracts that principle ; the latter therefore becomes posi- 
tively electrical, and the other negatively so. 

Contact is not absolutely necessary to electrical excita- 
tion, proximity being sufficient to induce it, and in point of 
fact, contract is nothing more than perfect proximity. 

A perfect knowledge of the nature of electricity is not 
essential to a right understanding of its action, about which 
we can come without present attainments, to a proper con- 
clusion. And since we are fully convinced of the baneful 
effect of electricity in brewing, every precaution should be 
be taken to prevent its action. 

WATER. 

One of the fallacies connected with brewing has been 
that certain flavors aild characters of ale, can only be brew- 
ed in such and such places, from the peculiarity of the 
water. If you have a pure water^ that is a water free from 
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an excess of carbonate and sulphate of lime, or vegetable 
substance, you can brew almost any flavor or character of 
ale or beer. Three years since I attended at a large brewer 
and maltster s above IGO miles from London, was requested 
by the principal to go over the brewery. I was surprised 
to find the extent of business they did in porter, but still 
more that they had all their porter from London. Upon 
asking the reason, I received for answer, they could not 
brew porter with the water there, they had once tried it, at 
some expense, and failed ; I assured them, water was not 
the cause of failure, on the contrary, the water was as well 
suited for porter brewing as any in London, and that I 
would guarantee success. They took the matter into con- 
sideration, — and in a few weeks solicited my services. My. 
time being then too much occupied, my eldest son under- 
took it, and greater success never attended any brewing, 
which is still carried on to a large extent, in fact, few 
breweries out of London and Dublin doing more. 

A treatise on the properties and tests of water would be 
a work of itself ; but, as a general guide or test for water 
suited for brewing : — take common yellow soap dissolved in 
spirits of wine, put it into the water, if (what is called) hard 
it will curdle, if purcy it will remain quite clear. Such 
water is suited for brewing any character of ale or beer, 
and by which alone the greatest extract can be obtained. 
I find the water vary in an extraordinary degree even in 
the same neighbourhood; for having the agency for a 
patent composition for the prevention of incrustation of 
water in steam boilers, I find the water in all cases requires 
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analyzing, to form a correct opinion of the proportion of 
the material necessary, for if the same proportion were 
applied to all water alike^ in some cases it it would prove 
useless^ which was the case previous to my taking the 
agency, and adopting this necessary precaution. 

If the water be impure it is very desirable to boil it pre- 
vious to making the first mash, and cooUng to the proper 
temperature ; for by boiling water termed hard, it is made 
comparatively soft, inasmuch as the boiling causes the car- 
bonate of lime and sulphate of lime to be percipitated, it 
is that which forms the crust in boilers. But from water 
containing these and other impurities, the full extract from 
malt and other vegetable substances cannot be obtained. 
Carbonate of soda put into such waters, will prove of great 
benefit — in fact, such waters should never be used without 
it. But as to the effect of such water upon the keeping 
properties, I never found the least difference ; but river 
water generally, or still worse, that from ponds, are not 
safe for keeping beer. 

GRINDING OR BRUISING. 

Malt may be either ground or bruised, the latter is 
proved the best, and is effected between plain iron rollers^ 
which must be so adjusted as effectually to bruise (not 
crush) every corn. In this first stage of brewing is felt the 
necessity of purchasing malt of equality of size ^ for if some 
be thin small corns, others large and bold, it follows of 
course, that to bruise the small corn the larger must be toiy 
much crushed. 
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MASHING. 

The first point to be attended to is the proportion of the 
mash tun^ for with a shallow tun, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain the full extract. From 32 to 34 gallons of water 
are retained in every quarter of malt in mash tun, and 
usually 40 gallons in boiling and evaporation in coolers ; 
too much attention cannot be given to this part of brewing, 
as nearly the entire success and profit depends upon it. 
And, as it has heen proved by all, the extract is made in 
the first mash, and all after operation is simply washing 
out the extract obtained ; hence, all depends upon the ap- 
plication of the proper heat in the first mash, to obtain 
this extract. There is one point in relation thereto, I 
believe all agreed upon, that the first tap heat should never 
be below 140, or above 150. I prefer for ale 148, and por- 
ter 1 45. If the first taps are kept to these points^ you 
cannot fail obtaining a good contract. The variation de- 
pending upon the character and condition of the malt and 
temperature of the atmosphere. 

Malt should never be brewed in less than one month 
after being made. I prefer it, if it will keep, two to three 
months old. 

The best extracts are ensured by a stifi" first mash, of 
not more than two barrels to the quarter, adding the other 
half barrel (in some cases one barrel per quarter,) at a 
higher heat ; after mashing thoroughly for about twenty- 
five minutes, and finish the mashing during ten minutes 
after the half barrel is added. The heat I prefer for pale 
malts is 165 to 170; if the malt be perfect the lowest of 
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the two. If upon trying the heat of goods in tun, the heat 
is a little below the point, this is easily rectified by increas- 
the temperature of the additional half barrel ; but if too 
highy the evil is not always to be corrected by adding the 
half barrel at a lower temperature, for the goods once set, 
nothing will eflFectually liberate the extract. A correct co- 
vering should be provided every mash tun, that as soon as 
the mashing is complete, the heat should be confined, and 
when the mashing is effected by machinery, the covering 
should never be withdrawn. When mashing with oars, or 
small quantities, the first mash beat should be 168 to 170, 
as much heat is lost in thus mashing. There is a great 
saving in brewing two days in succession, particularly if 
two qualities are required. By brewing the strong the first 
day, mashing for a return wort to be used the second day, 
This return wort, when used in small breweries, are often 
left in the goods, are worth from 3s. to 10s. per quarter. 
All worts as they run from the tap should be q\iite bright. 

SPARGING. 

The great advantage of which is, that in brewing strong 
beer, your extract is obtained with much less liquor, con- 
sequently, no extra boiling is required ; it is a saving both 
of labour in mashing and time in boiling, with a more pure 
extract. 

I commence sparging as soon as tap is set, never allowing 
the goods to appear above, for if the goods be dry, the 
sparge liquor will run through in settled channels, and not 
unfrequently wasting. The liquor should fall on the mash as 
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from the rose of a watering can, and equally all over. 
The heat for sparging should commence at 185^ and may 
for ale, be increased to 195* In brewing of five quarters 
and above, the mash tun should be provided with the 
mashing machine ; all under eight quarters can be worked 
by hand, and above by horse or steam, to which should be 
attached to the column, a sparging apparatus. In other 
smaller brewings, a rose similar to the water can, attached 
to hose conveying the liquor from copper. Although I 
would never by choice, use any liquor otherwise than at 
and above 163, still, rather than run the risks occasioned 
by delays, particularly when there is only one copper, I 
would sparge on the liquor cold. 

The malt, or as it is termed the goods in the first mash, 
retains from 4 gals, to 4| gals, per bushel, or from 32 to 
36 gals, per quarter. But the after mashing liberates a 
portion of the water retained of the first mash, hence the 
wort obtained from the after mash, will exceed the quantity 
of liquor mashed with, to the extent of not leaving in the 
goods, if perfectly tender malt, more than 2J to 2f gallons 
of liquor in the goods, in every bushel, or 20 to 22 gals, 
per quarter, when the last liquor is perfectly drained from 
the goods. 

After having, in mashing and sparging correctly, used 
six gallons of liquor to every quarter of malt, it is, in my 
opinion, waste of time and fuel to run on more for return 
wort, what is left behind in goods, cannot much exceed one 
pound, and the trifle of good in hops, together not worth 
one shilling per quarter. ^ 
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If after the full quantity of six barrets of liquor per quar- 
ter has been used, there be left anything above 1 ^ lb. to 
be extracted, for the sake of remaining virtue in hops, it 
would be well to make a return wort of about 1| barrels. 

BOILING. 

The time for boiling must of necessity vary, according^ 
to the character of beer, particularly in its strength ; from 
one hour, to three hours, is the extreme necessary for beers 
of 24 lb. and above ; if two worts, or boiling for the same 
brewing, the first boil one hour and a quarter, the second 
until you obtain the required gravity. For weaker beer 
two to four hours may, without any injury, be adopted, 
the only advantage resulting from long boiling, is that it 
enables the brewer to wash out the full extract from the 
malt as well as hops, and by long boiling, concentrates the 
extract by evaporation ; the only evil I ever experienced 
from long boiling, were the extra expense of fuel and time. 
The objects attained by boiling, are, first by evaporation, 
and consequent concentration of the wort, they are reduced 
to the required strength or gravity ; second, the extraction 
of the virtues of the hop, and combining the same with 
the wort ; and, as explained elsewhere, the boiling can not 
be complete until the wort breaks well, becoming perfectly 
transparent between the floating flock, composed of sedi- 
ment, to be seen in or through the sample glass, and is the 
most important object of the boiling. I prefer open copper, 
from which the evaporation is more free, and the brewer 
has a much better command of his work. The liquor cop- 
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per should be sufficiently large to contain something more 
than the quantity required ; for the first mash, its capacity 
should be equal to 36 barrels tor every quarter. The wort 
copper should be equal to at least four barrels for every 
quarter mashed. 

HOP BACK. 

Should be of sufficient dimensions to contain the entire 
charge of copper^ including hops. 

' COOLER. 

The cooler should be of dimensions to contain the same, 
at not exceeding 2| inches deep ; the evaporation varies 
according to the variety of circumstances from one-tenth 
to one-eight. All utensils, except the copper, should be of 
wood, and insulated from all conducting substances of 
electricity ; above all, avoid, to the greatest possible extent, 
a combination of metals. I know breweries with the cool- 
ers, hop back, and under back of cast iron^ and the brewing 
most successful, but I would use nothing but wood. When 
the wort is cooled to about 130, the refrigator should be 
set to work, to avoid the danger resulting from the expo- 
sure of so great a surface to the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which, at a low temperature, it readily absorbs, hence pas- 
sing into the acetous fermentation ; much beer is thus 
spoiled. 

HOPS. 

Neither the bitter principle, nor the essential oil of the 
hop is so volatile as many suppose, for we find, after being 
boiled in the first strong wort, it still retains and imparts 
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its flavor to a second boiling, and the bitter is imparted 
even to a third boiling ; many expensive attachments to the 
wort copper have been resorted to, for the purpose of pre- 
serving, by condensing and otherwise, what was considered 
to be wasted, but all such schemes have been abandoned 
as of little or no efiect ; but if hops are boiled too long 
for strong ales, the fine flavour is in a great degree lost, 
leaving little else than the strong and rank bitter. 

FININGS. 

The only thing that can be used with advantage for 
finings is isinglass. It is cut or bruised into a tub or vat, 
with hard or stale beer, cold, sufficient to cover it, which it 
it soon absorbs^ the beer swelling, and ultimately dissolves 
it in proportion as the solution proceeds, adding more 
stale beer, of a week quality ; as it swells the mass should 
be frequently stirred, and kept free from mould. When per- 
fectly dissolved to the consistency of thin paste, more thin 
beer must be added, and the whole strained through a 
sieve, and then further diluted. The quantity generally 
used, is about a pint to a barrel, according to the state of 
the beer. The finings should be clear and free from 
feculences. If the beer be fit for fining, the finings will 
not go to the bottom ; but after being well roused in, it 
will float to the top. Such finings serve to remove any 
extraneous matter that may be found floating in the beer, 
and converts it from bright to brilUant. 

What is termed the book and pipe glass, are the quali- 
ties mostly used, and the price varies from 3s. to 5s. per 
pound ; the former, I believe, taken from the sturgeon. 
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M. Zirmerman professes to have discovered an unexcep- 
tionable solvent for isinglass^ in tartaric acid^ one pound 
of which, dissolved in twenty-four quarts of water, is 
capable of dissolving two pounds of ordinary isinglass, 
forming finings, which may be afterwards diluted with pure 
water, at pleasure. He farther states, these finings are best 
added to the wort prior to the fermentation, as soon as they 
are let into the tun, immediately after adding the yeast ; they 
are best administered by mixing them in a tub, with thrice 
their volume of wort, worked to a froth, then stirred into 
the tun. The clarification becomes manifest in a few 
hours ; and, when the fermentation is completed, the beer 
will be brilliant. Zirmerman likewise assumes the merit 
of having introduced Carragean Moss as a clarifier, into the 
beer manufacture. Dr. Ure says, he does not know whether 
it may not have been used in this country for the same 
purpose, or in Ireland, where this fucus grows abundantly. 
M. Zirmerman states that it operates not only in the act of 
boiling with the hops, but in the coolers, as also in the 
squares or tuns before the fermentation has begun. One 
ounce is sufficient for twenty-five gallons of beer. Whenever 
the change takes place, the commixture throws up the 
gluten and moss to the surface of the liquid in a black 
scum, which is to be skimmed off*, it occasions the separa- 
tion of much of the vegetable slime or mucilage, called by 
the German brewers pitch. 

YEAST. 

That yeast is the most active which is thrown out of 
casks into stillion. That which is skimmed off* the square^ 
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appears more exhausted. The stillion yeast is the best for 
pitchiog and keeping. It should be kept in a cool place 
and occasionally washed, that is, some cold water poured 
over it, the water should not remain long. Too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon this important part of a brewing 
business. I know one house in London that has only made 
one change of yeast in twelve years. I know others who 
have a change every three weeks or a month. 

The quantity necessary to be used must be regulated 
according to the temperature and gravity of wort. As a 
general rule, lib. per barrel of good lively yeast, to gravity 
of 23 to 28 ; and for 30 to 35 l|lb. if good yeast, to a 
barrel : and the yeast should be set to work in a small 
quantity, at 80°. 

For the nature of yeast and difference of fermentation 
in sugar^ and that of vegetable juice, or of the wort of 
malt^ I must refer to the works of Mr. Brand, Mr. Tenham, 
Professor Leibeg, and Mr. Black. 

FERMENTATION. 

In this part of the brewing process, the skill of the 
brewer is mostly required, and a thorough knowledge of 
fermentation can only be acquired by great practise and 
scientific research. With bad materials in either malt or 
hops, or foul utensils, no perfect fermentation can be ex- 
pected. A brewer may happen to be eminently successful 
in his work in one brewery ; but in the event of removal 
to another brewery, he may experience quite the reverse. 
I have known many such cases. The science requires very 
nice study and careful practise, clivested of all prejudice. 
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Being the most important, I have gone more thoroughly 
into the science than on other points. 

In many parts of Germany, great importance has been 
attached^ and attentjion given of late to the fermentation of 
beer, as the great desideratum for procuring the best qua- 
lity both asx regards flavor and keeping. In the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, premiums were proposed for the brewing 
of beer according to the process pursued in Bavaria, which 
which was decreed to those breweries who were able to 
prove that their product (neither strong nor highly hopped) 
had kept six months in the casks. 

The secret of the Bavarian beer evidently consists in the 
conducting of the fementation of the wort at a very low 
temperature, 46^° to 50** Farenheit, in open backs, covering 
a large surface, consequently, very shallow, upon a bottom 
fermentation, (instead of, as with us, a top ;) the operation 
lasting from three to four weeks. The carbonic acid is 
disengaged, not in large bubbles bursting on the surface, 
but in very small vericles. The surface nearly in contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, being scarcely covered 
with froth, as all the yeast is deposited at the bottom of 
the back, under the form of viscid sediment. 

The ferment used is difficult to make in the first instance, 
so much so, that the brewers of Hesse who wished to make 
Bavarian beer, found it more to their interest to send for 
the article to Wurtzberg or Bamberg, in Bavaria for it ; but 
when the due primary fermentation has been established^ 
and well regulated in a brewery, (as with us) abundance of 
true ferment may be obtained for all future operations. 

B fi2 
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This Bavarian system of fermentation being the very 
opposite to that pursued in England and elsewhere : and 
proving to be successful in principle, from long practice, it 
is natural to inquire which of the two systems is the most 
perfect and profitable ; and next, whether the principle of 
the one may not be scientifically applied to the improve- 
ment of the other. 

First. — It is asserted the Bavarian beer is the most per- 
fect owing to its keeping properties, in small casks ; for 
the chemical causes assigned, I must refer more particu- 
larly to Dr. Ure. He states that the result of the bottona 
fermentation, is a beer free from vinegar, with scarcely a 
trace of gluten ; so that it does not possess the conditions 
requisite to intestine changes, or deterioration. But the 
learned Professor informs us, " this perfection is however, 
in my opinion, rarely attained.^ And if the keeping of 
beer in casks sound for six months, be considered a stan- 
dard of perfection, I think we need not adopt the tedious 
process of the Bavarians to attain it ; since beer brewed 
in England tor store^ or as it is termed '^ stock beer,** is in 
most prime condition, perfectly sound at nine months, and 
that without any undue preponderance of the hop. 

But one thing is certain, the soundest or best keeping 
beers brewed in England, are fermented at a low tempera- 
ture, and low attenuation, upon the surface fermentation, 
as well as the Bavarian upon the bottom deposit 

The apparent advantage of the Bavarian system is : 
first, that it produces a far greater oxidation of the gluten. 
Second, that the beer gives from ten to twenty per cent. 
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more alcohol, hence the necessity of further investigation. 

It was long the received opinion in this country^ and is 
still retained by many, that by fermenting, even upon our 
plan, in open and deep tuns, a great portion of alcohol was 
allowed to escape with the carbonic acid ; and that acetous 
acid was likewise communicated to the beer hy the contact 
of the atmospheric air with the surface. But it is very evi- 
dent that whilst the carbonic acid fills so much space above 
the surface, (independent of the yeast,) the atmospheric air 
is perfectly excluded, and that even whilst the heat of the 
tun is anything below 75, no such danger can occur, nor so 
so long as the gas continues to be generated. This is, in 
my opinion, fully proved in the Bavarian system, where 
they have no protection of a deep head of yeast, and the gas 
generated slow, and extending not one-twentieth the height 
above the fermenting wort as with our surface ferments ; 
but they have the advantage or protection of a very low 
heat of ferment, being conducted between 46° and, 50® 
Farenheit. And as to the escape of alcohol, 1 consider it 
nearly as fallacious, for so long as the heat in the tun is un- 
der 75°, no perceptible loss of alcohol can ensue. 

In further reference to fermentation ; unless the worts 
are sound, no perfect fermentation can be obtained. Great 
care should be taken that the worts do not lay too long in 
the coolers in any weather, particularly in summer, for the 
reason before described ; no brewery should therefore be 
without a refrigirator. It is the opinion of many of the 
most skilful and scientific brewers, that the wort should 
not be let into the refrigirator until cooled to 100. I have 
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always commenced whea cooled to 130, and know 
one brewery in London without any cooler, cooling their 
wort exclusively by refrigirating direct from the hop 
back, and has had it in practice for many years : the pro- 
prietor declares he never has a failure^ It is a very old 
established brewery, the proprietor of which has been en- 
deavouring to dispose of, or let the brewery, wishing to 
retire from business. 

Neither the rays of sun or moon should ever be permit- 
ted to shine upon the wort ; and at all times after brewing, 
the coolers should be most effectually cleansed, and occa-^ 
sionally limed, and water should never be allowed to remain 
more than 24 hours, and when changed, to be again well 
scrubbed and examined. They should never be repaired 
with metal. In letting the wort from cooler, care must be 
taken, if possible, to let the heat of wort in square or fer- 
menting tun, be between 50 and 60, inasmuch as in the 
process of fermentation, the heat should never reach that 
point at which the acetous fermentation commences, 75"*^ 
hence it is only safe at all times to cleanse, or skim at or a 
little under 75. It is true, good and full flavored beer may 
be,and is brewed at much higher temperatures, but it is not 
my province here to treat of what may be done, but to state 
and explain the true points of safety to brew at all times 
and seasons, without the risk of failure. As regards the heat 
at which the wort should be put to ferment, some know- 
ledge of the construction of the brewery, and quantity 
brewed is necessary ; if the tuns are much exposed to the 
action of cold air, the quantity small, or weak beer brewed, 
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it would be attended with some difficulty to pitch at less 
than 60, or even in larger quantities in frosty weather. 

It is likewise necessary to have temporators in the 
fermenting tuns, to enable the brewer to have perfect con- 
trol over his work, for it is of the utmost importance that 
in brewing, as in malting, the fermentation in one, as the 
vegetation in the other, should receive no undue check 
until the work be nearly complete ; the temperature of the 
ferment should constantly but slowly rise, hence the neces- 
sity of an artificial means of maintaining this gradual rise 
in cold weather, and restraining the too rapid rise in warm 
weather, else your attenuation will not keep pace with 
your heat. Fermenting tuns should be deep in propor- 
tion to breadth, as the greater the quantity, or deeper 
the wort, the more uniform the fermentation; in some cases 
the fermentation will rise to a third of the depth of wort ; 
the deeper the tun the more safe from injury from the at- 
mosphere. The principal points of Mr. Stein, advocated 
and adopted by Mr. Black, which I have found practically 
beneficial, is that in letting the wort into the cooler, the 
hops and wort in hop back, should be repeatedly roused, 
the object being to give the wort the benefit, (particularly 
whilst in coolers) of the preservative properties contained 
in the hop dregs, which contain much of the lupuline pow- 
der of the bops, without which I should not feel disposed 
to sweep the other deposit from the cooler, into the tun 
The surface of the beer should never be exposed to the 
atmosphere. When the attenuation has gone down about 
two-thirds, the heat should have reached from 65 to 70, 
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and never allow it, if possible, to exceed 74. ^ By the tinae 
the last skimming takes place, the ale will be fine in the 
tun, with a close yeasty head, of about a quarter of an inch 
and the entire head not exceeding half an inch, let it so 
remain until the ale is quite fine, and the attenuation will 
have gone down Uttle above two-thirds. In explanation, if 
for strong ales pitched at 52, gravity 37^ with the Scotch 
system I have found it necessary to rouse the tun thoroughly 
twice a day, from the third to the sixth day, or from the 
gravity of 30 to 17, so as to leave it undisturbed for the 
last two days at least. The work should be closely watched 
at this period, to prevent any part of the close head falling. 

The attenuation should in no case proceed at the rate of 
less than one pound every twenty-four hours ; so long as 
the attenuation proceeds at above one pound, there is no 
danger. 

The period at which ales above the gravity of 23 should 
be cleansed into casks or skimmed, is when the attenuatioa 
has gone down about two-thirds, or when the heat has 
reached 74°, w^hether the attenuation has gone down two-» 
thirds or not. 

The great advantage of completing the fermentation in 
the squares, is that you insure your attenuation being con- 
ducted to nearly any point required, whilst by finishing the 
fermentation in casks, it is impossible, you cease in fact, to 
have any control, hence great irregularity in (he attenuation 
and consequently flavour and condition. 

Let a brewer's experience or scientific knowledge 
be ever so great, not one yet has been enabled to 
ensure a perfect uniformity in all his fermmitatians 
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.There are many causes operating to produce this irregu- 
larity, — first, the presence of sulphur in all ^ops^ and 
more or less in malt. Second, the high temperature 
at which fermentations are generally conducted. Third, 
the imprudent arrangement of the plant, rendering perfect 
cleanliness impossible, in this I refer particularly to the 
quantity of metal pipe, and wort pumps. Fourth, electri- 
city. Fifth, the want of a uniform character, quality, a,nd 
color in malt. 

A perfect fermentation has several distinct changes, with 
the rise of the carbonic acid gas you have a pungent aroma, 
and vinous to the smell. 

The first appearance should be a creamy white round the 
edge of the tun, gradually extending all over the surface* 
The second is termed the cauliflower head ; this is the 
period which detects anything wrong ; if the curling head 
be in broad flat flakes it is wrong. The third is the fine 
clean rocky head, and should rise high of a brownish white. 
This head is succeeded by a light yeasty head, which falls 
a little. The gas is now rising with a vinous pungency, 
and is succeeded by the head again rising, and gradually 
produces a closer yeasty head, air bubbles forming to the 
top and bursting, giving out the gas in constant succession. 

Of all unhealthy fermentations, that called the boiling 
is the most common^ and like others is produced from 
unsoundness in the wort^ or bad yeast ; it is attended with 
a faint curl in patches, and runs into a blistering appearance 
with no depth of head, pungent but not healthy, the attqnu- 
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ation not going down in proportion to the rise of tempe- 
rature the whole surface is in commotion. 

In cool, consequently slow fermentation, it is adrisable 
to have the tuns well covered in, to exclude the action of 
the atmosphere until the head be sufficiently formed to pro- 
tect it. 

In active fermentation, the attenuation should go down 

in the proportion of 1 lb. to every degree in temperature 
at the least. 

My conclusions are, first. That in all rapid or high fer- 
mentation above 75, a portion of vinegar is formed, wliich 
must serve morS or less (according to the degree of rapidity 
or heat of the fermentation) as an acetous ferment to the 
rest. Second, That in all beer above a certain gravity, the 
cool fermentation (highest temperature 70 upon the skim- 
ming system) produces the most soft, full flavored and 
perfect beverage. 

COOL FERMENTATION, 

* 

The beneficial efiect of a very low, consequently slow 
fermentation is mainly obtained in strong ales, by the slow 
but perfect action of the yeast, ultimately leaving the body 
of the wort fine ; it is never safe to leave this fermentation 
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at any period, unless the attenuation is proceeding at the 
rate of 1 lb. at least every twenty-four hours ; the pitch- 
ing heat thould be about 50**, with a gravity of 351bs.^ the 
first two days should show an attenuation of 2 lbs., but on 
the fourth day, when the heat should have reached 55 , the 
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attenuation should proceed at the rate of from 3 to 6 lbs. in 
the twenty-fourh ours, until it reaches the heat of 60"^ to 65**. 
The difference in the process for producing this soft and full 
flavored ale is« first, in having only one mash and by judi- 
ciously sparging, so as the most effectually to wash out as 
much of the extract (created by the mash) as possible in 
the required quantity of wort. Second, to boil a shorter time 
to procure to the greatest extent the aroma of the hop and 
not too much of the bitter, at the same time the boiling 
must be continued in all cases, until the wort, as it is termed 
parts well ; that is, upon drawing a sample the flock or float- 
ing mass, composed of sediments shew distinctly, and be-* 
tween the interstices, the wort should be perfectly bright this 
will usually occur with wort thus obtained after forty minutes 
boiling ; but I always boil the wort one hour and a quarter, 
the Hops for such ale should boil only one hour. Ales of this 
strength are but in little request, neither is the slow pro- 
cess advised for the adoption of public brewers, it is too 
expensive from loss of time and occupation of room. But 
it is the most perfect. 

Wishing to make this work comprehensible and avail- 
able to all^ I will describe two brewings of eight bushels 
each upon the most approved system. The first being of 
the strength mostly in consumption and retailed at 4d. 
per quart. 
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BREWING No. 1. 

ALB. 

Obtaining^ from malt weighing 40 lb. per bushel, from 
3A to 3^ barr, or 126 gall., of 24 lb. gravity ; 8 bush, 
malt, and 8 lbs. best East Kent hops. Thermometer 49. 

Turn into mash tub 1 1 barrels of liquor at 1 80°, let it 
cool to 168% if malt is pale 170°, if higher dried the former. 
Then add the malt, thoroughly mash for jfifteen minutes, 
and then turn on from under the false bottom of mash tub 
if you can, if not on top, one barrel more liquor at 180*" 
increasing to 186°, continue the mashing for thirty-five 
minutes, then cover up close^ let it stand one hour and 
forty minutes, after which set tap, sparging on equally half 
barrel of liquor at 190, let all this drain close oflf, you should 
then have two barrels of wort in the underbade, if you have 
only one copper, or having a copper back, this wort should 
be instantly pumped into it. Having shut the tap off, mash 
again ten minutes with two barrels of liquor at 185, let it 
stand fifteen minutes to settle, then turn the taps on and 
Sparge as before half barrel liquor at 190 ; this will be all 
the liquor required, and this second wort, if the malt is 
good, will drain sufficiently dry to give you in underbade 
2f Imrrels. 

Your copper should be large enough to boil the whole 
at once, otherwise the first two barrels of wort when in cop- 
per, should weigh 32 lbs., boil this Ij hour, it will give in 
fermenting tun at least 1^ barrel weighing 401b, The 
second boiling 2f barrel wort in copper, should weigh 8 to 
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91b. boil this two hours (but this second boiling must at all 
times be regulated according to the gravity you require your 
beer) this will give at least two barrels in fermenting tun, 
weighing at least 12 lb. 

For ale of this gravity your heat for pitching should be 
6Vy with I lb of good fresh yeast to each barrel, or should 
the yeast not be lively 1 J lb. 

In no stage of the fermentation should tl^e heat be 
allowed to get higher than 74^ if so, cleanse into casks when 
the attenuations have got down 131b. If at any time your 
fermentations be sluggish and the head not rising well 
add ^Ib. more yeast per barrel, well rousing it every three 
hours until the head rises as it should do. 

BREWING No. 2. 

STRONG ALE AND TABLE BEER. 

Obtaining two barrels of strong ale 35 lb. gravity, 
and 1| barrel table ale of 11 lbs., from eight bushels of good 
pale malt, and 10 lbs. of the best hops, and 2 lbs. extra for 
the table. 

Follow the same directions precisely as to heat and 
quantity as former brewing, except that, instead of sparging 
half barrel, sparge 1^ barrels, you will then have three 
barrels of wort in copper, of a weight above 25 lbs., boil 
this about one hour and three quarters, it should then 
weigh in copper about 331b. to 341b. ; if so let 
off and when cooled to 59 let it into tun, when it will 
weigh 35 lbs. The evaporaticm causing this increase of 
gravity, there should be in tun a little above two barrels. 
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As soon as the first wort is well drained off the goods in 

mash tun, turn on 2| barrels of liqaor at 1 75, mash fifteen 

minutes, and let it stand twenty minutes more, then ran it 

off, there will be 2| barrels. This being the second wort is 

for table beer and will weigh at least 6lbs. after boiling with 

the previous hops, and an additional 2 lbs. of fresh hops 

for 2^ to 3 hours, turn in coolers, it will weigh at least 

nibs. 

The best ale should be pitched at 59, with 1 |ll>s. of good 

fresh Stilton yeast per barrel, or 2 lbs. if not lively, and as 

in former brewing the heat should not exceed 74, there is 

no danger at 75. But my plan is to attenuate to about 

two- thirds, at as much below 75 as I can, and then 

skim^ keeping the head skimmed off at first every two 

hours^ until the head almost ceases to come up, leaving 

not quite one inch of head. In the fermentation of these 

strong worts, more attention is necessary than in weaker 

ones ; for after the second day, you will generally find it 

necessary to continually rouse, say every three hours, in 

order to get your fermentation active, to carry your 

attenuation sufficiently low, in anything like reasonable 

time. When the last head is thrown up, being somewhat 

less than one inch thick, eease skimming, and let it lay in 

the tun two days, then cleanse into casks ; it will be quite 

fine, leave the bungs out for two days (one day is mostly 

sufficient) then put into each cask about a quarter of a 

pound of dry fresh hops, and bung close down. This ale 

will prove in excellent drinking order at the expiration of 

one week. 
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The table beer should be pitched at 64 with 1 lb. of 
yeast per barrel ; this weak beer, or any under 1 81b. should 
be attenuated not exceeding one half, and should weigh 
not less than 11 lb., and when attenuated below 61b.,cleanse 
into cask, keeping the casks well and constantly filled up. 
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APPENDIX. 

In the treatise upon malting, the article upon blown or 
brown malt is omitted ; neither is a description of the pro- 
cess of making, of much practical benefit, inasmuch as no 
person could dry off a wetting of com for blown malt 
from any written instruction, — ^practice and great experience 
is indispensable ; but as a guide to cost, increase, and 
material used, an explanation may prove of interest and 
useful. 

The barley usually selected for making brown or blown 
malt^ is of a second quality as to size, but it is of the 
utmost consequence to use none but kindly barley, that will 
vegetate as free and perfect as the very first quality and 
size, and for this reason : — the malting part of the process 
is conducted precisely the same as for the best pale malt ; 
but in the drying, the grain is blown or increased in bulk 
bv the sudden application of heat (amounting to a perfect 
blast,) to the extent of from eighteen to twenty per cent., 
this iticrease constituting the maltster's profit, for the price 
is uniformly 10s. per quarter less than the best pale malt. 
But those corns that have not vegetatedj will neither blow 
or hicrease, and are deficient both in colour and flavour. 

The great art consists in .the drying, the system is this : 
the corn is laid with care and skill upon the kiln, not ex- 
ceeding one and a half inch in depth, is turned only once ; 
the entire drying takes from one hour to one hour and ten 
minutes, and requires eight faggots to each quarter of malt, 
and the extreme heat is not thrown in until the steam or 
moisture is off. 

The fuel used is faggot wood and billets, and in the first 
heat, billet wood is used with faggots. The cost of fuel is 
about 2s. per quarter, and the labour attendant upon the 
drying exceeds that upon pale, nearly 6d. per quarter. 
1 he drying is not only laborious work, but attended with 
no little danger from fire. 
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POPULATION. 

Statement shewing the progressive increase of Population of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland since 1672 ; in England and Wales 
since 1700, and Scotland since 1781. (Vide London Statistical Society 
to 1821.) 






The Number of Persons in 



1700 

1710 

1720 

1730 

1740 

1750 

1760 

1770 

1780 

1781 

1791 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 



Eneland and I Scotland. 
Wales. 



5,475,000 
5,240,000 
5,565,000 
6,796,000 
6,064,000 
6,467,000 
6,736,000 
7,428»000 
7,953,000 
8,203,000 
8,675,000 
9,343,438 
10,71)1,115 
12,358,175 
13,897,187 



Total 
Great Drit)«in, 



1,470,000 
1,500,000 



184115,911,725 



9,673,000 
10,175,000 
1,599,20810 942 646 
1,805,68812,596,803 
2,033,35614,391,631 



2,468,824 
2,753,036 



16,366,011 
18,646,761 






1672 
1695^ 
1712 
11718 
1725 
1726 
1731 
1754 
1767 
1777 
1785 
1788 
1791 
1792 
1805 
1814 
1821 
1831 



Irdand. Total 

Nnmbsr of 

Persons. 



1,320 000 



Authorities* 



Sir W. Petty 



1,034,10^ Captain South 



2,099,094 

2,169,048 

2,317,374 Ditto 

2,S09,106|Ditto 

2,010,221 

2,372,634 

2,544,276 

2,690,556 

2,845,932 

4,040,000 



Thomas Dobba 
Ditto 



4,098,226 
5,395,456 



Estab. Clergy 

Tax Collectors 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

G. P. Bufihe 



4,206,6 1 4 Tax Collectors 



Dr. Beaufort 
, T. Newenham 
5,937,856 Census of 1812 
6,801,827 

7 T."?! <lfi'» ' TOTAL 1 

/,/3*,;>oo2^ 100 376 
8,205,3822g|g^^'j^3 



NATIONAL DEBT fronx 1688. 



1688 
1701 
1714 
1727 
1762 
1801 
1823 
1847 



Vide Sinclair vol. 1. p. 446 



664,263 

16,394,702 

54,145,363 

52,092,235 
146,682,844 
502,186,182 
838,829,666 London Statistical Soc. p. 129 
766,672,822 



c c 
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REVENUE. — Since the Conquest. 



William Conqueror 
William Rufus 
Henry I 
Stephen 
Henry II . 
Richard I . 
John . . 
Henry III . 
Edward I . 
Edward II . 
Edward III 
Richard II 
Henry IV . 
Henry V . 
Henry VI . 
Edward IV 
Edward V . 
Richard III 
Henry VII 
Henry VIII 
Edward VI 
Mary . . 
Elizabeth . 
James I 
Charles I . 



Com- 
mence 
ment 
of 
each 
B«igii. 



1066 

1087 

1100 

1135 

1154 

1189 

1199 

1214 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 

1399 

1413 

1422 

1460 

1483 

1483 

1485 

1509 

1547 

1553 

1558 

1602 

1625 



Amiaal 
Income. 



400,000 



250,000 
200,000 
150,000 



Com- 
mence- 
ment 

of 
each 
Beign 



The Commonwealth 



350,000 Charles II 
300,000 James II 



William III 

Anne, (at the Union) 

George I 



100,000 George II 



80,000 
150,000 
100,000 
154,139 
130,000 
100,000 
76,643 
64,976 



100,000 

400,000 
800,000 
400,000 



George III 



99 

» 
51 



George IV 
William IV 



450,000 Victoria 
500,000 
600,000 
895,819 



55 



55 



55 



Annual 
Income. 



,648 1,517,247 
^^^^ 1,800,000 
1684 2,001,855 
1688 3,895,205 
1706 5,691,803 
1714 6,762,643 
1727 8,522,540 
176015,572,971 
179317,707,983 

1798 30,492,995 

1799 35,311,018 
180445,515,152 
180550,555,190 
181067,825,597 
181368,302,860 
181470,240,313 

1815 71,151,142 

1816 62,635,711 
1817:52,372,403 



1820 
1830 
1837 
1843 
1845 



55,063,693 
50,786,683 
48,742,656 
46,965,631 
54,060,350 



184851,546,000 



Vide Sinclair.— Actual Taxation ezclusire of Irish Bevenue. 
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MALT. 

• t 

Statement of the number of Bushels of Malt chaj^d wiih Excise 
l)uty, in each year, in England and Wales, 1697 to 1826, to the 5th July 
in each year as &r as 1826, and to the 5th January in each year afterwards. 

The Malt Tax was first imposed in the Reign of WilUam III, in 1697; 
but first attempted during the Commonwealth. 



Years 



1697 

to 
1713 

1714 

to 
1724 

1725 

to 
1735 

1736 

to 
1743 

1744 

to 

1753 

1754 

to 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 



Number of 
Bushels. 



Duty per 
Bushel. I Price. 



30,000,000 



30,200,000 



26,864,568 



25,720,752 



27,232,208 



26,146,789 

28,015,043 
17,238,809 
26,609,088 
27,096,338 
22,770,023 
27,272,841 
26,868,996 
24,250,510 
22,669,579 
27,923,505 
28,694,962 



gl6 



Per quarter 
contractprice 
at Greenwich 

HMpfUl 

p p 68 &.7a 
1830 



Years 



1793 



Number of 
Bushels. 



Duty per 
Quarter. 



24,453,901 



9Jd. 
Is. 4id 



Is. 7id 



Is. 44d 



29s. 
20s. 

27s dd 



24s. 



40s. 3d 



35s. 6d 



1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 



179425,595,351 

1795 24,715,955 

179628,142,815 

179730,923,923 

179826,967,367 

1799 31,776,690 

180014,492,537 

1801 18,573,251 

180230,360,173 

1803 30,493,707 

180422,542,859 

180522,347,999 

180627,492,395 

180724,920,289 

180822,411,138 

180922,818,143 

181024,288,426 

181126,801,614 

181218,663,178 

181322,385,292 

181426,118,612 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 



Price. 



48s. 3d 



27,073,982 
26,260,549 
17,139,712 
26,462,932 
22,344,271 
1820124,535,005 



2s. 5d. 
4s. 5|d 



84s. Od. 



28,697,057 
25,151,507 
26,873,937 
27,939,072 
28,553,399 



2s. 5d. 



3s. 7|d 



2s. 7d. 



85s. 7d 
76s. 

73s. lid 
76s. lid 
84s. 5id 
84s. 5d 
73s. 6d 
98s. 6d 
96s. 6d 
77s. 8d 
69s. 7id 
69s. 4|d 
86sl0|d 
83s. 9d 
72sll|d 
68s. 8|d 
61s. lid 
52s. 8id 
59s. lid 
61s. Id 
'71slO|d 



*The Duty was calculated at £750,000, being equal to 30,000,000 bushels, at 6d. per 
bushel.— Yiide Sinclair's History of die Bevenue. 
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Number of BoBheU df Malt charged with Doty in the Uhitsd Kikgimm» 
from IS26 to 1847, together with the amount charged 



Years 



1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 



Total Bnsbclst 
of Malt. 



32,480,678 
29,613,501 
36,794,206 
29,153,177 
32,962,454 
39,252,269 
37,390,455 
40,075,895 
41,145,596 
42^892,054 
44,387,719 
40,551,149 



Total Amount of Dnty 



£ 8. d. 

4,177,227 7 11 

3,809,998 9 2 

4,731,584 13 3 

3,743,615 4 11 

4,231,997 8 

5,036,667 14 11 

4,799,052 12 11 

5,140,758 13 7 

5,275,605 17 8 

5,499,884 2 2 

5,699,887 18 5 

5,665,200 



Years, 



•Total Bfubel^ 
' of Malt 



1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843; 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 



40,550,566 
39,939,941 
42,456,862 
36,164,448 



Total Amount of Duty. 

£ 8. d. 

5,216,967 15 10 

5,211,799 4 2 

5,139,805 13 8 

5,592,478 1 2 

35,851,394 4,889,252 8 10 

35,693,890 4,848,584 8 11 

37,187,186 4,827,951 1 

36,545,990 5,027,062 18 7 

41,969,000l4,937,959 8 
34,763,176 
39,304,032 



MALT. — Ikeland. 

Statement of the number of Bushels ot Malt which paid Duty for 
Home Consumption in Ireland, in each year, from 5th January, 1 786, to 
5th January, 1825, distinguishing for each year the rate at which Duty 
was paid. — (Vide par. pop. 97, Sept. 1831.) 



1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 



Number of 
Bushels. 



4,446,343 
3,500,890 
3,654,028 
3,901,648 
3,646,706 
4,607,953 
4,775,390 
4,676,835 
17945,039,899 
4,878,984 
4,697,153 
4,956,584 
4,672,989 
4,413,817 
3,311,463 
681,340 
1,030,175 
3,611,579 
3,553,762 



Sate of Duty per 
Bui>hel. 



1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805|2,807,535 



7d.* 



9jd. 
Is. 3d. 



Is. 5d. 
Is. 6|d 



Years, 



Is. 9|d 

Is 9^&28 3^ 



Number of 
Bushels 



1806 2,766,867 

18072,814,418 

18082,372,293 

18092,597,758 

18102,958,617 

18112,522,543 

18122,681*842 

18132,206,206 

18142,967,603 

18153,156,175 

18162,664,466 

18171,879,721 

18181,385,486 

18191,783,636 

18201,742,444 



Bate of Duty per 
Bushel. 



2s. 3^ 
28. 6di 



1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 



1,793,671 
1,949,315 
1,756,391 



1,702,395 2s. 7^. 



2,107,752 



2s 6|d k 3s 3d 
38. 3|d 
39 3|d k 4s 5d 
4s 5d & 2d 4^ 

2s, 4|d 



3s. 63d 



2s. 7d. 



*Th9 Duty on Malt commenced 25tli March, 1786. at the above rate of 7d, per tmshel 
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MALT. — Scotland. 

Statement of the number of Bushels of Malt charged with Excise 
Duty, in each year, in Scotland, 1787 to 1825. Years ending 5th April. 
Tax imposed 1725. 



Years. 



1781 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 



Number of 
Bushels. 



Duty per Quarter. 



48. 



1,802,905 

1,768,1575s. 3d. 

1,697,950 

1,592,937 

1,794,667,68. 3d 

2,014,5256s. 3d. & 5s 3d 

1,768,987 

1,728,106 

1,745,850 

1,240,618 

2,150,849 

1,994,680 

2,439,830 

0,903,991 

0,626,365 

1,769,910 

1,644,104 

1,103,11529s. 5d. barly 

1,171,60924s. Id. bigg 

1,282,984 



13s. 5d 



Tears. 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 



N umber of 
Bushels. 



1,298,651 
1,181,724 
0,796,904 
0,845,925 
1,143,869 
0,954,653 
0,706,658 
1,306,440 
1,338,332 
1,195,528 
1,129,992 
1,390,515 
1,454,320 
1,182,208 
1,305,659 
1,403,177 
1,616,590 
2,788,608 
3,925,847 



Duty per Quarter 



288> 



20s. 8d 



COCOA. 
Quantity entered for Home Consumption. 



Years . 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 



lbs. 



224,497 
186,555 
142,880 
175,449 
201,358 
177,566 
311,789 
278,737 
226,259 
258,025 
286,657 
318,941 
347,250 
344,775 
385,793 
354,407 
393,847 



Bate of 
duty. 




Tears. 



1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 



lbs. 



426,609 
1,150,193 
1,^68,287 
1,173,795 
1,084,170 
18361,130,168 
18371,416,613 
18381,601,787 
18391,606,800 
184a2,014,678 
184l|l,928,847 
18422,246,473 
1843 2,549,620 
18442,586,798 
184^2,594,458 
18462,960,128 



Rate of Duty. 



2d. Br. 6d Foreign 



2,id. Br. P .6J,d Fr 



li,d. Br.P.4idFor 
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(X>FFEE.~GREAT BRITAIN. 



Qxuntilet re-. 


aAT£6 OF DUTY. 




Tcftn.l tMinitd tat 1 


1 




TOTAL 


1 


tiome eoatni. 


FxeUe. 1 


dutooM. 


KET ILEVKNT7K. 






Fl&uttliofu 


Eau ladia. FtoaUtio*. , 


Eaaladto. 








lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


per lb. 


per lb. 






1784 


595,672 


6|.VL 


2s. 10|d. 


4d. 


4d. 






1785 


75,264 














1786 


no Excise Duty 












Froa lOCh Msjr 

lYAT 














1787 


l7v/« 

108,677 


6jd. 


Is. 8d. 


4|d. 


4id 


18,233 


4 


1788 


758,403 


>» 


»» 


»9 


»» 


41,330 


9 6 


1789 


930,141 


»» 


9» 


99 


99 


46,286 


17 11 


1790 


973,110 


>i 


99 


99 


9» 


50,799 


7 4 


1791 


1,047,276 


» 


99 


99 


9» 


57,659 


5 11 


1792 


946,666 


>» 


99 


99 


99 


48,825 


6 2 


1793 


1,070,438 


»» 


99 


99 


99 


67,357 


11 9 


1794 


969,512 


»> 


99 


9» 


99 


74,430 


4 6 


1795 


1,054,588 


Is. Id 


2s. 2|d. 


99 


9» 


65,788 


3 7 


1796 


396,953 


»» 


99 


99 


99 


30,048 


6 11 


1797 


637,001 


5> 


99 


4jd. 


4id. 


92,469 


3 11 






?J 


9» 


4id. 


4id. 


78,966 


6 9 


1798 


976,487 


i9 


99 


4id. 


4|d. 


74,001 


2 2 


1799 


682,432 


»» 


99 


99 


4|d. & £2 

Per cent, ad valorem. 


142,867 


11 5 


1800 


822,590 


• 


99 


99 


99 


106,076 


2 7 


1801 


750,861 


» 


99 


4jd. 


4ld. 


72,183 


2 3 


1802 


829,435 


>9 


99 


5d. 


5d. 


72,493 


15 8 


1803 


905,582 


9) 


Is. 6d. 


5|d. 


5|d. & £16 16 3 

Per cent, ad valorem. 


151,388 


11 
















18041,061,327 


• 


99 


6jd. 


6id. & £3 28 6d 

Per cent, ad valorem .r 


120,172 


17 7 


18051,201,736 


J» 


99 


6id. 


6f d. & £3 3s 9d 

Per cent, ad valorem 


152,759 


6 9 


18061,157,014 


>J 


99 


6|d. 


|d. & £3 78 lid 

Per cent, ad valorem. 


161,245 


11 4 










" 






1807 


1,170,164 


?» 


99 




9» 


229,738 


11 


1808 


1,069,691 


3d. 


6d. 


4d. 


4d. 


245,886 


8 4 


1809 


9,251,837 


»> 


»» 


99 


4d. & £3 6s 8d 

Per cent ad valorem. 


175,567 


1 4 


1810 


5,308,096 


>» 


9» 


99 


99 


212,890 


12 10 


1811 


6,390,122 


» 


99 


99 


9» 


255,148 


7 1 


1812 


8,118,734 


•> 


99 


99 


99 






1813 


8,788,601 


» 


99 


4|d. 


4|d. & £3 19s 2d 

iPer cent, ad valorem. 






1814 


6,324,267 


j» 


99 


99 


5|d. per lb. only 


213,518 


18 4 


1815 


6,117,311 


» 


99 


99 


99 


258,762 


18 3 


1816 


7,557,471 


99 


99 


99 


99 


290,834 


11 


1817 


8,688,726 


99 


99 


99 


99 


298,540 


5 1 


1818 


7,967,857 


99 


99 


»< 




250,106 


4 10 


1819 


7,429,352 


Is. 


Is. 6d. 


repealed j 


from July 5, 1819 


292,154 


8 10 



Vide Parliamentary paper, 340. — 1829. 



COFFEE. — United Kinodom. 



ic quantity ol 
QoBiititiei entered for homF CDnsumiitiaii, i 
Bod Ute total aoQual proiiucc of the Dul;. 



the United Kiagdom the Bates of Duty, 



Of uuy KritiBli Possession in America or Africa 
From any place withiu the limita of the East 

India Companj'i Charter ..... 

All other Coffee ...,.!.... 



1821 
1822 
1823 
J824 
1825 



384,283 
387,342 
428,613 
420,988 



1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1635 



1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 



Of any British Possessions in America ... 

Of any British PossessioD within the limits of lie 

East Indin Company's Charier .... 

Of auy other place . . : : 

Of any British Posscsaioa ju America ... 

Of Sierra Leone 

Imported from any British Possession within tlie 

limits of the East India Company's Charter, B 
From any other place within those limits . . 
Otherwise imported ; . . . 



583,751 
598,038 
591,241 
614,434 

652 134 Of any British Possession in America, or within 
' •'■■> limits of the East India Company's charter 

of Sierra Leone 

Imported from any British Possession «ithin the 

limits of the East India Company's charter, 

not beiii)( the produce thereof ..... 

rom :iny other place within those limits . . 

Otherwise imported. 

6,645 



Of any British Posaeasion in America, or within 

the limits of the East India Company's charter ^ 

or of Sierra Leone . . > 6,a> 

Imported froBi any British Poa««sion williin tJio 

limits of the East India Company's charter not g- 

bein^ tlie prodnce thereof 9i« 

Fi-om any other place within those limits . . 1 Ot 

Dtborwise imported 1 3{ 

Oi and from British Posaesioa I) 4,* 

and from Foreign Conntrios . . • ^ ■ Ej 
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COFFEE— IRELAND. 



Tun 


QuuilJliQS 


-TaTEsuFiiuTi: 


NBt E.venue 








Customa. 


















IbB. 


Iri^ Currency. 






1784 


7,182 


£1 17 9 


£1 17 9 


314 4 9 




1785 


32,376 






631 9 4 




■1786 


11,490 


5 11 


5 11 


538 14 8 




1787 


12,530 






6G2 4 2 




1788 


38,458 


2 16 


3 8 


887 11 6 




1789 


82,121 






1,897 8 5 


Z 


1730 


59,372 






1,370 2 6 


1791 


84,883 






1,958 16 4 


E? 


1792 


40,313 






930 6 


S 


3793 


52,164 






1,203 16 5 


rt 


1794 


100,172 






2,450 a 9 


D 


1795 


01,803 






2,118 10 9 


i^- 


17% 


6 1,571 






1,420 17 3 


g 


1797 


133,275 






3,063 11 8 




1798 


37,463 






864 10 6 


? 


1799 


49,569 






1,144 17 10 


?. 


1800 


120,985 




3 14 8 


2,791 19 5 


1801 


127,842 






2,961 6 6 


^ 


1808 


87,492 


3 


3 18 8 


2,262 14 5 


^ 


1803 


49,432 


8 6 


_ 4 6 %l. 


1,387 14 2 


a 






British ( 


llurrency. 




P- 


1804 


343,494 


5 


6 17 10 


9,969 17 10 


a. 


1805 


61,251 


7 9 4 


9 6 8 


3,730 7 5 


2. 


1806 


55,490 






3,760 10 4 


(R 


1807 


72,724 






4,866 13 5 


S- 


1808 


136,713 


3 5 4 




6,897 4 8 


£ 


1809 


310,833 






9,065 19 2 


■fi 


1810 


228,357 






6,660 7 11 


R 


1811 


529,993 






15,458 2 9 


p 


1812 


505,496 






14,759 14 1 




1813 


4+6,787 


3 14 8 


9 16 


14,159 7 




1814. 


283,724 


5"" IJ^ju,' 


gS"!"^*""' 


9,332 9 9 




1815 


323,098 






10,497 17 7 




1816 


S 53,7 12 






8,192 15 5 




1817 


513,248 






16,075 13 3 




1818 


340,880 






1 0,960 7 4 




181!) 


361,431 






13,842 17 1 





Tide FarliameDtar; P^r«7— 1830. 
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IMPORTS.— Coffee. 



Years. 


W.'St IntJia. 


Dutv. 

6,!,d 


Kast India. 


China,«cc. 




Uuba. 1 


Duty, 


Brazil. 


Duty. 


Mexican. 


1840 


9,937,367 


4,513,714 


1,583 


750 : 


Is 3|(] 


I 22,625 Is 3|d 


51,151 


1841 


10,638,157 




6,926,401 


5,647 


317 




1,226 


1 


2,066 


1841^ 


9,340,794 


4Jd 


7,973,594 


5,427 


200,503 


8|d. 


47,015 


8',d 


606,819 


1843 


9,057,371 




11,115,477 


11,037 


418,825 




307,243 




3,229,303 


1844 


7,712,191 




11,844,250 


19,438 


371,236 




670,308 


6?od 


5,046,709 


1845 


7,190,282 




13,614,393 


6,195 


160,704 




980,442 




8,065,406 


1846 


6,881,677 




16,909,726 


7,219 40,0931 




2,330,578 




7,254,823 




COCOA. 




Yacrs 


West India. 


Duty. 

2!.d. 


Brazil. 


Daty. 


Others. 
184 




1840 








1841 


1,930,421 




9e 


J 6fod. 


86 




1842 


2,246,988 


Ud. 


284 




27 




1843 


2,548,277 




424 


t4id, 


919 




1844 


2,535,409 




48,544 




2,845 




1845 


2,563,266 




25,672 




540 










1846>2,925,859 




32,582 


' 


1,687 







Thus by the protection given to the produce of Slave labour, against 
the free labour of England, in the reduction of the duty on Cocoa one- 
t-iird, the consumption was raised in six years (1840 to 1846) from 
2 lbs. to 32,482; and in Coffee, in Brazil and Cuba alone, by the reduction 
of duty from Is. 8|d. to 6f d., the consumption has increased in six years, 
from 23,380 to 2,371,671 lbs., yet the duty on Malt and Hops remain the 
same in 1846 as 1840, hence, the decline in the consumption of malt 
liquor can excite no surprise. 



COMPAKISON OF PKICE OF TeA, CoFFEE, SuOAB AND MaLT. 



Coffee per cwt. 
Tea per lb. 
Sugar per cwt. 
Malt . . . . 



1818 


1828 


1838 


1848. 


£12 2 


8 17 


7 6 6 


5 17 6 


6 


5 


4 3 


3 1^ 


4 


3 5 


3 10 


1 18 


3 12 


3 1 7 
D i) 




3 3 
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TEA. 



An Account of the Quantities of Tea retained for Home Consumption in the United Kii 
dom ; the Rates of Duty chargeable thereon, and the receipt of Duty by the Customs 
Exdfe in each year, from 1 660 to 1 847 inclusive. 



QoAntitieft of 

Tea retained 

{or Home Con- 

tumpUon in the 

UnitcdKinirdiD 



Rates of Doty Charra 



JotTCharea- ^eiii^-ceipi 
ble on Tea in Great Bri-I J>^ Vy^J <>" 
tain by tbeCustoins and 
hxcite. 



Ibf. 



'143 1 

4,713 

318 

20,000 
20,000 

831,438 



per cent. per lb. 
ad valorem* 

8d. per gallon up- 
on Tea sold at 
Coffee Houses. 
Sold at 60s. pr lb 

Total quantity for 

six years. 

5s. per lb and 5 

per cent. 



Tea( Customs 

and 

Kxcise. 



960,049 



1200000 



Average each yr. 



1,493,634 

1,192,261 

473,868 

710,633 

1,723,152 

2,422,610 

2,496,379 

215,019 

3,150,517 

3,334,779 

2,295,506 

3,656,175 

2,272,909 



13 18 7|and4s. 



if 



» 



f> 



>» 



if 
a 
a 
»» 



38 18 7| and Is. 
43 18 7i and Is 



99 



a 






Quantities of ^j^^,., ^f jy^^^ Cbarge-f Net BeceiK 
1 ea retained igi,,^^^ jg, j^ q^^^^ Bri; of I>n»y «» 
for Home Con- ^^ y,y y^g Custom* and Tea (CiisW 

£xei»e. 



i^umptioninthe 
Uniipd Kingdm 



|1753 

11754 

1755 

!l756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 



lbs. 

3,253,083 

3,048,835 

3,437,001 

3,812,543 

3,723,032 

3,520,634 

3,245,705 

3,860,976 

4,308,324 

4,217,961 

5,307,292 

5,222,934 

5,204,219 

5,185,831 

4,921,131 

7,676,243 

9,114,845 

8,634,054 

6,306,881 

6,721,606 

3,776,229 

6,728,721 

6,155,783 

4,467,609 

5,119,867 

4,179,761 

6,341,986 

7,328,098 

4,883,970 

6,202,257 

4,741,522 



per lb. 

43 18 7|and Is. 



per cent, 
ad valorem. 



f> 



»> 



», 



f» 



,) 



» 



99 



19 



91 



>, 



48 18 7^ and Is. 



a 



»> 



a 



a 



9» 



f> 



>9 



W 



9> 



if 



9} 



>» 
9» 
9> 



>» 



>9 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 
99 



and. 
Bxcife. 



Not ascer- 
tainable 

from any 
existii^ 
records. 



51 f 6i&l8.05^ 

53 6 3&l8 Ijd 
55 15 lO&lslJd 



99 



99 



TEA. — continued. 



"■^.r- 



J Kiit*s of Dtttj CharffB^ , 
P'BriUiiq by IheCuBtouiaP 



i.S". 



arsT 

3788 
3789 
3790 
3791 

3792, 
3793, 
3794; 
3795 
^796 



10,159,701 12 ]0 nil. 

U.800,932' „ - - 

15,851,747 „ - - 

15,736,033 

14,764,565 

16,505,4 

16,430,005 

17,091,627 

17,666,583 

17,492,688 

18,665,365 

'21,342.845 2 

'20,334,707 



a797|I8, 
179822, 
1799:23, 

leoo'as, 
iBoras, 

1802 35, 
1803 
180433, 
1805 24, 
180622, 



1807 



J8I0a 
18112 
18122 
1813£ 
1S14S 
1815 9 



858,427 3( 

483,258 3; 

775,165 

.271,799 4( 

,730,150 51 

,400,294 

,877,450 9i 

,057,046 

,266,083 9^ 

,249,458 

,819,420 

,226,642 

,065,843 

',486,408 

1,454,532 

^,584,405 

1,409,855 

<,389,40l 

i,917,853 



-1,214,9 

1,278,5 
-1,222,0 
- 1.423,6 

1,632,4 
- 1,929,6 

2,599,7 
6 3,336,5 
-3,446,6 
-3.530,1 
-3,905,2 
-3,692,7 
-3,647.7 

- 3,753,1 

- 3,835,9 
-3,776,0 

- 3,958,0 

- 4,058.0 



jl816 

|l817:24, 

|1818'26, 

M181925, 
'il820'25, 
J J 821 '26, 
i 1832[27, 
» 1823 27, 
1824'27, 
I 1825 29, 
!' 1836' 
1 1827 
(18: 
18292 
18303 
1831s 

1832 3 

1833 3 
18343 



' 1843 4 
18444 
11846 4 
11 1847 4 



.S93,992 
,605,794 
,527,531 

,241,69311 

712,935 

,754,587 

,574,025 

,093,015 

,6482 96 

,232,174 

,045,852 

,931,178 

,305,757 

,495,206 

,046,935 

,997,055 

,548,381 

,829,620 

,969,651 

,574,004 

,142,236 

,625,206 

,351,593 

,127,387 

,252,628 

,675,667 

,355,911 

,293,393 

,363,770 

,743,085 

,324,298 



I s 61], 2s 2d, & 3s 
All sorU 23. Id. 



-3,362,497 

-'3,431,364 
-3,872,694 



3,526,913 
3,738,428 
3,945,590 
3,848,122 
3,866,477 
4,031,019 
3,738.043 
3,706,590 

,448,643 
3,321,723 
3,387.097 
3,344,919 

,509,839 

,444,102 
3.589.361 
3,832,427 

,,674,535 
3,223,840 
3.362,035 
3,658,803 
3,472,864 
3,973,668 
8,957 
4,407,642 
4,524,193 
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WINE. — Great Britain. 



Vide Parliamontary Paper 340. 1839. 



TOTAL RATES OF DUTY, 



'.Quantities re- 
tained for 
Tears., home coa- 
sumption. 



1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 



Wine[Gallon. 



Freach 



S* 



3,958,750 
6,7bl,403 
5,814,665 
6,49(2,317 
7,658,!?76 
8,082,249 
6,890,910 



17946,799,220 



1795 

1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 



6,927,121 
5,732,383 
3,970,901 
4,760,657 
4,777,631 
7,728,871 
180117,006,310 

1802 6,855,749 

1803 8,181,466 
4,840,719 
4,565,551 
5,936,235 
5,922,338 
6,408,534 

1809|5,808,087 
1810 6,805,276 
18115,860,874 

1812 5,136,490 

1813 4,718,568 
18144,941,663 



6 
8 



1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



8 

8 

10 

11 

11 



1815 5,968,435 



16 
11 



d. 



Madeira. 



S, 



3 9 



6 



8 9J 



6 
10 

4 

H 

5 



4 
5 



5 
& 



7 
7 



i. 



Portugal. Spanish 



$. 



2 5" 



)S 



8i 



4 
5 



5 11 



8 
8 



7 

7 



rf. 



s. 



2 5li 



8i 



5 9J 




7 

7 



4 
5 



5 
5 
6 
7 
7 



7 
7 



(/. 



Rhenisii. 



«. 



2 5 



li 
8i 



5 9| 



io| 

lOi 
6 
7 



8 6 



7 

7 



5 
7 



9 
9 



(^. 



4 1 



8 
3 



6| 




Cape. 



4i 
4 



4 
6 



6 

6 
6 

7 

7 



Other 
borts. 



«. (/. 



2 11* 



65 



6 3 



1^ 

3| 

10 J 

6 

7 



2 
2 



61 
6i 



«. 



5 
6 



6 

7 
6 
7 
7 



7 

7 



c/. 



3 9 



4 
11 



7 0| 



11 

1 

JOi 
6 
7 



7 

7 
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WINE. — Great Britain continued. 



TOTAL RATES OF DUTY. 



Years. 



Qaantities 
retained for 
home con- 
sumption. 



French. 



s. d. 



1816 4,420,807 

1817 5,614,622 

1818 6,139,490 

1819 4,978,60611 5j 

1820 5,019,960 
18215,016,569 
18224,975,159 
1823 5,291,410 
18245,479,732 6 

1825 8,655,993 7 3 

1826 5,375,678 

1827 6,051,758 
1828;6,317,188 
1829,7,447,409 
18306,461,635 
1831;6,628,496 5 6 
1832 6,386,687 
1833 
1834] 

1835 6,480,544 

1836 6,420,342 
1837 

1838; 

1839 6,990,271 

1840 7,000,486 
18416^53,922 
1842 ^ 
18434,815,222 
1844'6,086,987 
1845,6,186,356 
1846 6,736,856 



Madeira. 



Portugal. 



Spanish. 



s, d. 



7 8 



s. d. 



7 7 



4 
4 




10 



s, d. 



7 7 



4 

4 




10 



loiprl. Gal. imprl. Gal. Imprl. Gal. 



4 
4 




10 



Rhenish. 



s, d. 



9 5 



Cape. 



«• d. 



61 



4 

4 




10 



5 6 



1847 
1848 
1849 



6,740,316 
6,053,847 
6,136,547 



Imprl* Gal. Imprl. Gal. 



2 
2 




5 



other, 
Sorts. 

s. d. 



7 7 



4 

4 




10 



Imprl. Gal. 



Imprl. Oal. 



2 9 



WIXE, — Ireland. 



QtuuiittuM retained for Home Consamptioii. 



Y»aw9, 




[ T«a«. 


Total. 






Wtne Ganans . 


J7«4 


1,060,232 


1807 


1,603,678 


t7H5 


777,678 


, 1808 


1,189,712 


1786 


021,023 


1809 


1,264,926 


1787 


1,467,570 


1810 


1,020,275 


1788 


1,210,370 


1811 


894,792 


1780 


1,336,253 


; 1812 


892,946 


1700 


1,428,020 


1813 


760,004 


J701 


1,430,272 


1814 


636,137 


1702 


1,30,0038 


! 1815 


730,351 


1703 


1,041,032 


1816 

1 


439,602 


1704 


1,374,420 


i 1817 


571,596 


170/J 


2,050,004 


1818 


642,206 


1706 


1,100,120 


! 1819 


589,854 


1707 


312,212 


1 1820 


508,501 


1708 


1,558,265 


• 1821 


624,701 


1700 


2,588,166 


1822 

1 


569,038 


1800 


1,024,832 


1 1823 


547,218 


1801 


1,245,742 


1 1824 


564,529 


1802 


2,180,350 


1825 


953,910 


1803 


1,600,201 


1826 


822,586 


1804 


1,708,510 


1827 


929,619 


1805 


081,690 


1828 


1,003.224 


1800 


1,053,970 


1829 


79,9560 



For rntoi of duty, leo Parliamentary Paper 667, Session 1830. No Excise duty on 
Wliio in Ireland during these years. 
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SPIRITS. 



An Account, showing the number of Imperial Gallons of Foreign 
Brandy, Geneva, &c. respectively entered for consumption in Great Britain 
in each year, from 1780 down to 1848, both inclusive ; also the rates ol 
Duty per Gallon. 





Quantities retained for Home 






Years. 


Consumption. 


BATES OP DUTY 


» 




BRANDY. I 


GENEVA. &c. 




RUM. 






£ 8. d. 




1780 


909,720 


10 OJ 




1781 


555,753 


»» 




1782 


• 528,820 


>> 




1783 


489,526 


» 




1784 


536,767 


»> 


927,309 


1785 


732,003 


» 


1,387,170 


1786 


774,518 


tt 


1,551,956 


1787 


1,080,056 


6 


1,647,190 


1788 


1,835,999 


99 


1,846,952 


1789 


1,668,855 


91 


2,160,183 


1790 


1,854,504 


>» 


2,274,533 


1791 


1,624,515 


7 


2,505,472 


1792 


1,654,018 


»» 


1,812,108 


1793 


1,298,230 


>> 


2,202,133 


1794 


1,389,768 


8 


2,590,365 


1795 


791,338 


9 


2,468,818 


1796 


1,030,990 


10 0^ 


1,885,706 


1797 


1,391,489 


10 1 


2,142,047 


1798 


1,267,649 


10 3| 


1,712,512 


1799 


1,349,046 


» • 


2,076,586 


1800 


1,810,515 


11 3| 


2,622,837 


1801 


2,192,546 


11 1 


2,445,032 


1802 


2,338,947 


11 4i 


3,208,378 


1803 


2,302,979 


16 7. 




3,543,997 


1804 


1,338,863 


16 9 


1 


1,960,620 


1805 


1,659,168 


16 9^ 


! 
1 


2,220,566 


1806 


2,033,161 


16 11 • 


2,455,952 


1807 


1,833,940 


19 11 


2,671,935 


% 1808 


2,298,897 


99 


2,897,513 


1809 


976,843 


19 lU 


3,060,664 


1810 


1,788,379 


» * 


3,641,998 


1811 


1,107,889 


»> 


3,615,570 


1812 


187,413 


1 4 9J 


4,191,476 


1813 


239,208 


1 5 l| 


3,944,613 


1814 


494,716 


149,302 


4,336,284 


1815 


649,950 


124,508 


» 


3,962,108 
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SPIRITS continued. 



Yean. 



1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 



1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 



Quantities retained forHomeConsumptiit 



n 



i5i4.\NDY. 



651,770 

629,757 

526,828 

780,716 

837,465 

908,203 

995,134 

1,071,883 

1,214,837 

1,312,645 

1,439,330 

1,304,984 



1,318,036 
1,274,022 
1,267,110 
1,226,280 
1,570,075 
1,337,554 
1,363,279 
1,295,180 
1,239,819 
1,191,769 
1,186,582 
1,152,177 
1,095,503 
1,148,011 
1,066,294 
1,023,219 
1,007,527 
1,025,073 
1,058,274 
1,514,465 
1,537,238 



GENEVA, &c. 



103,973 

105,783 

113,255 

102,523 

105,067 

89,443 

88,670 

82,784 

89,605 

83,709 

67,097 

50,760 



43,037 
35,301 
29,006 
22,510 
20,899 
19,700 
19,367 
18,026 
18,486 
16,793 
17,072 
17,370 
14,757 
14,203 
13,333 
12,448 
13,119 
46,213 
73,445 
56,071 
39,072 



BATES OF DUTY 



BUM. 



2,889,600 

2,853,847 

3,133,031 

3,047,877 

2,963,221 

2,766,250 

2,678,838 

2,798,494 

3,051,362 

2,502,671 

5,133,070 

3,916,208 

United 
Kingdom 



3,492,193 
3,345,177 
3,416,966 
3,324,749 
3,184,254 
3,135,651 
2,830,263 
2,512,960 
2,277,970 
2,097,747 

2,103,715 
2,198,592 
2,469,135 
2,683,701 
3,328,985 



Kates of Duty per Gallon on Rum during the above years. 



Until 

16 May 

1840. 



Of the British Possessions in America, or of Matnritias 

Of the British Possessions in the East Indies into which the 

Importation o^ B^reign Sugar is prohibited - - - - 
Of other British Possessions in the £a3t Indies •> . - 
Foreign Bum -----------«• 



£ 
K) 



s. 
9 

15 

15 

2 



d. 



From 16 

May 1840 

to 6 Apra 

1841 



09 



s. 
9 

o;o 15 

00 15 
61 2 



From 

6 April 

4841. 



d. 
4k) 

loJi 



8. 

9 

9 

15 

2 



d 
4 

4 

4 

10 
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FOREIGN SPIRITS.— Ireland. 



An Account, showing the number of Imperial Grallons of Foreign 
Brandy, Geneva, &c. respectively entered for consumption - in Ireland 
in each year, from 1780 down to 1848, both inclusive ; also the rates of 
Duty per Gallon. 





Quantities retained for Home 






Years. 


Consumption. 


EATES OP DUTY 


B 




BRANDT. 


GENEVA. «cc. 




RUM. 




£ s. d. 
4 4J 




1780 


190,979 


66,063 




1781 • 


336,936 


71,259 


4 




. 1782 


302,680 


40,687 


>> 




1783 


436,334 


86,075 


4 9| 




1784 


329,947 


54,888 


j» 


883,858 


1785 


303,661 


58,083 


4 11| 


952,767 


1786 


255,121 


59,625 


»» 


797,704 


1787 


250,448 


66,798 


»♦ 


905,862 


1788 


248,721 


62,463 


»» 


992,103 


1789 


200,994 


52,783 


?» 


1,077,829 


1790 


165,409 


78,931 


?» 


836,190 


• 1791 


76,964 


49,898 


5 11 


589,948 


1792 


44,479 


66,230 


»9 


501,981 


1793 


37,613 


60,158 


5» 


301,150 


1794 


25,558 


61,127 




463,804 


1795 


19,900 


7,079 


»» 


257,874 


1796 


6,222 


5,208 


>» 


111,475 


1797 




620 


»J 


72,120 


1798 


6,755 


268 


6 7 


113,313 


1799 


8,962 


3,342 


7 2J 


348,880 


1800 


106,680 


63,732 


?> 


1,036,467 


1801 


190,545 


116,400 


8 7i 


1,239,696 


1802 


39,937 


52,693 


8 10^ 


741,528 


1803 


21,988 


14,305 


10 8f 


292,444 


1804 


• 11,888 


10,702 


11 7 


203,837 


1805 


14,987 


10,868 


»> 


146,430 


1806 


12,811 


10,524 


5» 


188,322 


1807 


7,682 


10,085 


>J 


251,449 


1808 


24,743 


10,288 


12 7^ 


410,791 


1809 


34,972 


34,183 


» 


1,273,250 


1810 


9,998 


12,085 


>» 


401,870 


1811 


3,197 


1,160 


>» 


180,348 


1812 


5,630 


2,650 


>> 


339,762 


1813 


9,870 


1,611 


15 9h 


555,609 


1814 


7,169 


6,072 


17 3| 


109,385 


1815 


5,160 


4,446 


19 


77,800 



E B 
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FOREIGN SPIRITS— Ibet-and, continued. 



Tears. 


Quantities retained fbrHomeConsumption 


RATES OF DUTY. 


RUlf. 




BRANDY. 


GENEVA, &c. 










£ s. d. 




1816 


5,275 


1,405 


?> 


22,843 


1817 


3,721 


2,174 


»» 


36,823 


1818 


5,702 


3,032 


>> 


25,639 


1819 


6,662 


3,124 


>> 


30,882 


1820 


5,927 


3.383 


91 


24,468 


1821 


5,801 


3,324 


>> 


23,622 


1822 


6,766 


2,917 


>> 


18,042 


1823 


16,790 


8,164 


1 2 8 


21,806 


1824 


688 


412 


?> 


11,343 


1825 


3,219 


1,003 


It 


12,038 


1826 


7,228 


2,081 


1 2 6 


33,310 


1827 


7,083 


1,908 


>» 


27,888 


1828 


7,133 


2,223 


It 




1829 


8,273 


1,845 


It 




1830 


7,693 


1,793 


tt 




1831 


8,821 


1,388 


it 




1832 


31,577 


1,402 


tt 




1833 


19,667 


1,278 


>> 


22,888 


1834 


25,360 


, 2,265 


it 


27,358 


1835 


19,763 


1,622 


ti 


26,295 


1836 


18,034 


1,495 


it 


24,975 


1837 


16,877 


1,441 


tt 


20,673 


1838 


16,853 


1,155 


tt 


19,701 


1839 


15,579 


1,270 


a 


15,663 


1840 


13,075 


1,235 


1 2 10 


12,331 


1841 


16,495 


1,218 


it 


12,374 


1812 


16,625 . 


1,246 


it 




1843 


15,128 


1,465 


it 




1844 


15,547 


1,744 


it 





A Betum of the Total Number of GaUoDS of Spirits Distilled and charged itith 
Duty eoterod for Home con sumption in the United Kingdom, In each year, from 
IBOO lo 18W both inclusiTp, distinguishing the quantities consumGd in England. 
Scotland, and Ireland. reBpectively (so far as relates to tlie EiL-ist Departaent.) 



Hum 
Tan. 


« »f l<Iip«l>] G 
Edflud 


alloiit nfSpirilaeharBcdwiihDaiyf 
BraUanJ. 1 IreiMd. 


T1.C -CnllBd 


1800 


4,352,888 


1,277,596 


1,330,500 


6,900,964 


1801 


2,555,920 


295,931 


355,106 


3,206.957 


1802 


3,981,072 


1,158,558 


4,716,098 


9,850,728 


1803 


5,370,377 


2,032,409 


4,343,095 


11,735,881 


1804 


3,690,745 


1,889,757 


3,643,599 


9,124.101 


1805 


4,932,645 


1,625,987 


3.686,233 


10.244,865 


1806 


4,094,985 


1,812,237 


3,858,107 


9,765,329 


1807 


4,747,365 


2^653,478 


5.597,204 


12,998,047 


1806 


5,390,664 


2,683,342 


3,575,030 


11,649,666 


1809 


4,035,825 


1,315,135 


1,360,386 


6,711,346 


1810 


4,787,555 


1,748,140 


4.728,522 


11,264,217 


1811 


4,776,330 


1,951,502 


6,378,479 


13,106,901 


1812 


5,242,470 


1,687,905 


4,009,301 


10,939,676 


1813 


4,292,477 


1,234,291 


3,158,693 


8,685,461 


1814 


4,956,965 


1,474,187 


5.393.713 


11,824,865 


1815 


5,468,387 


1,591,148 


4,323,844 


11,383,979 


1816 


4,745,484 


918,859 


3,557.200 


9,221,543 


1817 


4,133,063 


1.906,950 


3,586,933 


9,626,945 


1818 


5,259,662 


2,066,088 


4,284,347 


11,610,997 


1819 


4,146,505 


2,125,150 


3,070,516 


9,9-18,171 


1820 


4,284,798 


1,863,987 


3.299,660 


9,448,485 


1821 


4,125,166 


2,385,495 


3,311,462 


9,823,573 


1832 


4,694,055 


2,225,124 


2,910,483 


9,829,662 


1823 


3,803,312 


2,303,286 


3,590,376 


9,636,974 


1824 


4,392,611 


4.350,301 


6,690,315 


15,433,227 


1825 


3,684,049 


5,981,549 


9,262,744 


18,928,342 


1826 


7,407,204 


3,988,788 


6,834,867 


18,230,859 


1827 


6,671,562 


4,725,199 


8.260,664 


19,684.425 


1828 


7,759,687 


5,716,180 


9,937,903 


23,413.770 


1829 


7,700,766 


5,777,280 


9,212,224 


22,609,270 


1830 


7,732,101 


6,007,631 


9,004,539 


22,744,271 


1831 


7,434,047 


5,700,689 


8,710,672 


21,845,408 


1832 


7,281,900 


5,407,097 


8,657.756 


21,346,753 


1833 


7,717,303 


5.988,556 


8,168.596 


21,874,455 


1834 


7,644,301 


6,045,043 


9,708,416 


23,397,760 


1835 


7,315,053 


6,013,932 


11,381.223 


24,710,539 


1636 


7,875,702 


6,620,826 


12,248,772 


26,746,300 


1837 


7,133,869 


6,124,035 


11,235,635 


24,493,539 


1638 


7,930,490 


6,259,711 


12,296,342 


26,486,543 


1639 


8,186,552 


6,188,556 


10,816,701 


25,190,843 


1840 


8.278,148 


6,180,138 


7,401,059 


21,869,337 


1841 


8,166,985 


5,998,950 


6,485,443 


20,642,332 


1642 


7,956,054 


5,595,186 


5,290,650 


18,841,890 


1843 


7,724,051 


5,593,798 


5,546,483 


18,864,332 


1844 


8,234,440 


5,922,948 


6,461,137 


20,608,625 


1845 


9,076,381 


6,441,011 


7,606,196 


23,122^88 
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ANNUAL AMOUNT OF 

OLD DUTY ON HOPS 

Of Id. per Pound, 
Grown in Great Britian for the last One Hundred and Thirty-nine Years. 



Year 


£ 


s. 


d. [ 


Year 


£ 


B. d. 


1711 


43,437 


16 


1 ; 


1745 


34,635 





1712 


30,278 


16 





1746 


91,879 


19 6 


1713 


23,018 


12 


1 


1747 


60,000 





1714 


14,457 


5 


11 


1748 


87,000 





1715 


44,975 


7 


6 


1749 


36,305 


19 1 


1716 


20,354 


16 


5 


1750 


65,000 





1717 


54,669 


2 


8 


1751 


73,954 





1718 


15,005 


15 


8 


1752 


79,000 





1719 


90,317 


19 





1753 


81,000 





1720 


38,169 


15 


7 


1754 


112,000 





1721 


61,362 


6 


5 


1755 


82,157 





1722 


49,443 





4 


1756 


48,106 





1723 


30,279 


9 


6 


1757 


69,713 





1724 


61,271 


7 


2 


1758 


72,896 





1725 


6,526 


8 


3 


1759 


42,115 





1726 


85,013 


13 


9 


1760 


117,992 


12 4 


1727 


69,409 


2 


10 


1761 ! 79,776 


13 6 


1728 


41,494 


8 


9 


1762 : 79,295 


14 1 


1729 


46,441 








1763 : 88,315 


16 7 


1730 


44,419 


16 


8 


1764 


17,178 


1 4 


1731 


22,600 








1765 


73,778 


7 6 


1732 


35,135 








1766 


116,445 


14 6 


1733 


70,000 








1767 


25,997 


9 8 


1734 


37,416 








1768 


114,002 





1735 


42,745 








1769 


16,201 


11 8 


1736 


46,462 








1770 


101,131 


2 11 


1737 


56,492 


10 


6 


1771 


33,143 


5 4 


1738 


86,575 


17 


6 


1772 


102,650 


4 2 


1739 


70,742 


6 


7 


1773 


45,847 


12 10 


1740 


37,875 


12 


2 


1774 


138,887 


1 


1741 


65,222 


8 


4 ' 

1 


1775 


41,537 


3 


1742 


45,550 


15 


1 


1776 


125,691 





1743 


61,072 


12 


9; 


1777 


43,581 


12 2 


1744 


46,708 


12 


9 


1778 


159,801 


2 10 



Year 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 



£ 

. 55,800 

122,724 

120,218 

14,895 

75,716 

94,359 

112,684 

95,973 

42,227 

143,168 

104,063 

106,841 

90,059 

162,112 

22,619 

203,663 

82,342 

75,223 

157,458 

56,032 

73,279 

72,928 

241,227 

15,463 

199,205 

177,617 

32,904 

153,102 

100,071 

251,089 

63,952 

73,514 

157,085 

30,561 



8. d. 



4 4 
9 10 

12 5 

14 4 

17 8 

5 9 
14 8 

3 4 





7 
9 



4 
4 



1 10 



19 


4| 
Of 


13 
2 


19 


5 


17 


8 


11 


lOi 


1 


6| 


15 


3 


7 


6| 


8 


5| 


10 


6| 


1 


'^i 


9 


9 


12 


7f 


16 


lOi 


15 


2 


15 


^ 
/ 


18 


2 


6 


10 


19 


H 


19 


3 
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HOP DUTY continued. 



Year 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 



£ 8. 

131,482 9 
140,292 6 
123,878 16 

46,302 5 

66,522 2 
199,465 13 
342,076 2 
138,330 9 
154,609 10 
203,724 14 

26,057 11 
148,832 

24,317 



d. 
3 
2 
3 

2 

6* 
8i 
9i 



Hi 



2 
1 



Year 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 



£ 
269,831 
140,848 
172,027 
39,870 
88,047 
174,880 
139,018 
156,905 
189,713 
235,207 
200,332 
178,578 
171,556 



8. d. 

9 

6 2| 

10 11^ 

9 r 

8 li 



1 

4 

7 

14 



2 
3 

2i 



2 111 
12 111 

3 Ok i 
1 lOij! 



Year 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 



£ 
205,556 
34,091 
146,159 
169,776 
133,431 
140,322 
158,008 
242,956 
215,806 
212,481 



8. 

7 
16 
1 
6 
11 
17 
17 
15 
14 
11 



d. 
If 



14 



Calculation of the Hop Duty per Cwt. 

£ 8. d. 
Original Duty Id. per lb. 094 

Three £5 per Cents, on ditto ----01 4|i 



1802 April 30, New Duty, 1 J^J per lb. 



1805 July 10, J per lb. Reduced 



12 7.' 



16 



13 4 
4 8 



Total per Cwt. 18 8 
1840 June 19, additional Duty 5 per cent. - - 11^ 

19 7J 



The whole Duty and Number of Acres in particular Districts in the Year 

> 1848. 

Acres £ s. d. • 



Kent . 

Sussex ....... 

wobcester . . . . . 

Fasnham 

Essex ...... 

NoKTH Clays 

Sundry small Districts in various parts of Britain 



26063 


212269 


1 


115- 


11592i 


117471 


10 


loi 


7915 J 


30292 


17 


6: 


2898 


23556 


13 


1" 


342 


1973 


14 


H 


361| 


2152 


18 


6 


60| 


290 


7 

• 


5 


49233 


388007 


3 


8f 
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HOPS. 






IMPORTED 


EXPORTED 


Tears. 




Of Foreign 


Of British 
to Ist. January. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1829 


4,591 


57,904 


1,456,784 


1836 




4,241 


1,091,659 


1837 




22,857 


764,834 


1839 


( U States 2,604 
( Russia. 336 




961,151 


1840 


« 




1.744,612 


1843 




• 


662,832 


1844 


( U States 2,576 
)E India .336 


2,244 


293,709 


1845* 


J U Sta. 22,640 
( Holland 5,264 


4,256 


153,849 


1846 


U States 726 




151,849 


1848 


( U St. 154,672 


728 




) Holland 9,632 


90,496 


457,061 


184Q 


(USta. 42,782 






XO^«/ 


{ HoUand 336 


23,408 


357,029 



WHEAT. 

Statement of the fluctuations in the Price of Wheat, from 1646 to 
1815; from 1816 to 1828; and from 1829 to 1842; exhibiting the 
Highest and Lowest Annual Average. 



PE 


,ri6ds 


. 




Annual Average Price. 




Hierhest. 


1 Lowest. 


1st Period 


- 1646 


to 1655 


77 


10 


23 9 




1656 


»» 


1665 


67 


9 


37 1 




1666 


»» 


1675 


62 


10 


33 




1667 


9> 


1685 


55 





34 9 




1686 


H 


1695 


61 


11 


23 




1696 


»» 


1705 


65 





26 11 




1706 


J» 


1715 


71 


11 


23 9 




1716 


» 


1725 


44 


5 


31 9 




1726 


>» 


1735 


49 


11 


34 4 




;1736 


J? 


1745 


46 


5 


22 9 




1746 


>» 


1755 


40 


10 


29 8 




1756 


>» 


1765 


55 





27 7 




1766 


>» 


1775 


59 


1 


41 10 




1776 


9> 


1785 


54 


3 


34 8 




1786 


?» 


1795 


75 


2 


40 




1796 


?» 


1805 


119 


6 


51 10 




1806 


?> 


1815 


126 


6 


65 7 


2nd Period 


1816 


>J 


1828 


96 


11 


44 7 


Third Period 


1829 


91 


1842 


66 


11 


51 7 
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Statement of the Annual 
ter, from 1646 to 1770. 



Average Price of Wheat, per Imperial Quar- 



Tears. 


Average 

prices. 

ETON. 


Years. 


Aver^fe 

Prices. 

ETON. 


Tears. 


Average 
prices 
ETON. 




S. 


d. 




S. 


d. 




s. d. 


1646 


44 





1688 


42 


1 


1730 


33 5 


1647 


67 


5 


1689 


27 


6 


1731 


30 


1648 


77 


10 


1690 


31 


8 


1732 


24 4 


1649 


73 


3 


1691 


31 


1 


1733 


25 U 


1650 


TO 


2 


1692 


42 


8 


1734 


35 6 


1651 


67 


2 


1693 


61 


11 


1735 


39 4 


1652 


45 


4 


1694 


58 


7 


1736 


36 11 


1653 


32 


5 


1695 


48 


6 


1737 


34 9 


1654 


23 


9 


1696 


65 





1738 


32 5 


1655 


30 


6 


1697 


55 





1739 


35 2 


1656 


39 


4 


1698 


62 


7 


1740 


46 5 


1657 


42 


8 


1699 


58 


7 


1741 


42 8 


1658 


59 


6 


1700 


36 


7 


1742 


31 1 


1659 


60 


6 


1701 


34 


5 


1743 


22 9 


1660 


51 


8 


1702 


26 


11 


1744 


22 9 


1661 


64 


1 


1703 


33 





1745 


25 2 


1662 


67 


9 


1704 


42 


7 


1746 


35 9 


1663 


52 


3 


1705 


27 


6 


1747 


31 10 


1664 


37 


1 


1706 


23 


9 


1748 


33 10 


1665 


45 


2 


1707 


26 


1 


1749 


33 10 


1666 


33 





1708 


37 


11 


1750 


29 8 


1667 


33 





1709 


71 


11 


1751 


35 2 


1668 


36 


7 


1710 


71 


6 


1752 


38 3 


1669 


40 


7 


1711 


49 


6 


1753 


40 10 


1670 


38 


1 


1712 


42 


5 


1754 


31 8 


1671 


38 


6 


1713 


46 


9 


1755 


31 


1672 


37 


6 


1714 


46 


1 


1756 


41 4 


1673 


42 


8 


1715 


39 


4 


1757 


55 


1674 


62 


10 


1716 


44 





1758 


45 9 


1675 


59 


2 


1717 


41 


10 


1759 


36 4 


1676 


34 


9 


1718 


35 


6 


1760 


33 5 


1677 


38 


6 


1719 


32 





1761 


27 7 


1678 


54 





1720 


33 


10 


1762 


35 9 


1679 


55 





1721 


34 


4 


1763 


37 2 


1680 


41 


3 


1722 


33 





1764 


42 8 


1681 


42 


8 


1723 


31 


9 


1765 


49 6 


1682 


40 


3 


1724 


33 


10 


1766 


44 5 


1683 


36 


7 


1725 


44 


5 


1767 


59 5 


1684 


40 


3 


1726 


42 


2 


1768 


55 1 


1685 


42 


8 


1727 


38 


6 


1769 


41 10 


1686 


31 


1 


1728 


49 


11 


1770 


44 10 


1687 


23 





1729 


42 


10 
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Statement of the Annual Average Price of Wheat, Barley, and Oats 
in England and Wales, from 1771 to 1842 : — Also the average Price for 
period, from the passing of the Act 5 Vict., s. 2, c. 14, to Slst December 



1848. 





Annual 


average Price per Imperial 


i 


Annua] 


Averafe 
penia C 


Prices per Im- 




1 


Quarter. 


1 Years. 




tuarter 


Ypstb. 


VV heal. Barley. 


Oaiti. 


WheaU 


Barle> . 


Oats. 




S. 


d.' S. 


d. 


s. d. 


8. 


d. 


S. 


d 


s d 


1771 


48 


7 !26 


5 


17 2 


1810 


106 


5 


48 


1 


28 7 


1772 


52 


3 


26 


1 


16 6 


1811 


95 


3 


42 


3 


27 7 


1773 


52 


7 


29 


2 


17 8 


1812 


126 


6 


66 


9 


44 6 


1774 


54 


3 29 


4 


18 4 


1813 


109 


9 


58 


6 


38 6 


1775 


49 


10 


26 


9 


17 


1814 


74 


4 


37 


4 


25 8 


1776 


39 


4 


20 


9 


15 5 


1815 


65 


7 


30 


3 


23 7 


1777 


46 


11 


21 


1 


16 1 


1816 


78 


6 


33 


11 


27 2 


1778 


43 


3 


23 


4 


15 7 


1817 


96 


11 


49 


4 


32 5 


1779 


34 


8 


20 


1 


14 5 


1818 


86 


3 


53 


10 


32 5 


1780 


36 


9 


17 


6 


13 2 


1819 


74 


6 


45 


9 


28 2 


1781 


46 





17 


8 


14 1 


1820 


67 


10 


33 


10 


24 2 


1782 


49 


3 23 


2 


15 7 


1821 


56 


1 


26 





19 6 


1783 


54 


3 31 


3 


20 5 


1822 


44 


1 


21 


10 


18 1 


1784 


50 


4 


28 


8 


18 10 


1823 


53 


4 


31 


6 


22 11 


1785 


43 


1 


24 


9 


17 8 


1824 


63 


11 


36 


4 


24 10 


1786 


40 





25 


1 


18 6 


1825 


68 


6 


40 





25 8 


1787 


42 


5 


23 


4 


17 2 


1826 


58 


8 


34 


4 


26 8 


1788 


46 


4 


22 


8 


16 1 


1827 


58 


6 


37 


7 


28 2 


1789 


52 


9 


23 


6 


16 6 


1828 

1 


60 


5 


32 


10 


22 9 


1790 


54 


9 


26 


3 


19 5 


1829 


66 


3 


32 


6 


22 9 


1791 


48 


7 


26 


10 


18 1 


1830 


64 


3 


32 


7 


24 5 


1792 


43 









16 9 


1831 


66 


4 


38 





'25 4 


1793 


49 


3 


31 


1 


20 6 


■1832 


58 


8 


33 


1 


20 5 


1794 


52 


3 


31 


9 


21 3 


1833 


52 


11 


^27 


6 


18 5 


1795 


75 


2 


37 


5 


24 5 


1834 


46 


2 


29 





20 11 


1796 


78 


7 


35 


4 


21 10 


1835 


39 


4 


29 


11 


22 


1797 


53 


9 


27 


2 


16 3 


1836 


48 


6 


32 


10 


23 1 


1798 


51 


10 


29 





19 5 


1837 


55 


10 


30 


4 


23 1 


1709 


69 





36 


2 


27 6 


1838 


64 


7 


31 


5 


22 5 


1800 


113 


10 


59 


10 


39 4 1 


1839 


70 


8 


39 


6 


25 11 


1801 


119 


6 


68 


6 


37 


1840 


66 


4 


36 


5 


25 8 


1802 


69 


10 


33 


4 


20 4 


1841 


64 


4 


32 


10 


22 5 


1803 


58 


10 


25 


4 


21 6 


1842 


57 


3 


27 


6 


19 3 


1804 


62 


3 


31 





24 3 


1843 


^5 


10 


29 


6 




1805 


89 


9 


44 


6 


28 4 


1844 






33 


8 




1806 


79 


1 


38 


8 


27 7 


1845 






31 


8 




1807 


75 


4 


39 


4 


28 4 


1846 






32 


8 




1808 


81 


4 






33 4 


1847 






44 


2 




1809 


97 


4 


47 





31 5 


1848 
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Prices of Hops per Cwt., from 1790 to 1846, 



Years 

1790 


Hops 
per 
Cwt. 

135 


! 
Years 

1800 


Hops 
per 
Cwt. 

330 


i Hops f 
Years, per ; 

Cwt;! 

1810 1441 


Years. 

1820 


Hops 

per 

Cwt. 

S5, 


; Hops 

Years i \ivr 
iCwt. 

1830 145 


Years. 

1840 


il ops per 
Cwt. 

132 


1791 


135 


1801 


290 


1811 155 


1821 


85 1 


1831 100 


1841 


136 


1792 


138 


1802 


250 


1812195 


1822 


70 


1832 140 


1842 


86 


1793 


140 


1803 


210 


1813*230 


1823 


186;,1833 125 






1794 


140 


1804 


170 


1814190 


1824 


124 


18341130 






1795 


145 


1805 


130 


1815;193 


1825 


455; 


1835 


80 






1796 


185 


1806 


124 


1816 278 


:i826 


80 


1836 


80 






1797 


220 


1307 


118 


1817 ;445 


|1827 


90 


1837 


73 






1798 


260 


1808 


98 


1818 518 


1828 


93 


1838 


87 




1799 


298 


1809 145 


1819 115 1829'119. 


1839 


95 





AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES 

In various parts of France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy. 



GouBtrv and 
District. 



Boulogne - - 

Nantes - - 

Marseilles - - 

Dantzig - - 

Mecklenburg - 

Holstein - - 

Antwerp - - 

Trieste - - 

Genoa - - 
Tuscany - 
Lower Austria'Ditto - 

lUyri^ - - - Ditto - 

GaHcia- - -Ditto - 



Dcsciiption of 
bervants. 



Yearly Wages 



Labourers 
Ditto - - 

Shepherds - 200s to 240 
Farm Servants 52s to 648 
Labourers 
Farm Servants 
Labourers 
Farm Servants 
Labourers 
Ditto - - - 
Farm Servants 
- Labourers 



Daily Wages 



lOOs 



73s6d'n00* 



60s to lOOs 



5d. 
8id 

4|d. to 7d. 

7d. 

7d. 
12d. 

6d. 

lOjd 

8d. 

5^d 



With or 
without 
Board 



With or 

without 

Dwelling* 



without 
without 
with 



without 
^dthout 
with 

withoni 

with 
without 

with 
without without 
without without 



with 
without 
without 
without without 
without without 



with 

without 

without 
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INDEX. 



*^^ ^rVN^Vv vx/ x/xr \/^ ' ' 



Act of Parliament, abstract of old - - 128 to 133 

Ditto ditto, now in force, (see Malt) - 

Ale, History of ... - 166 to 176 

Barley, description of - - - 73 to 82 

Ditto, Average Price from 1770 - - 230 

Bi^ or Beere, description of, &c. - - 80 to 82 
Beer History of (see Ale 

Ditto Exported - , - - 234 

Ditto, Brewed by Public and Eetail Brewers - 234 

Ditto, consumption impeded by - - 59 
Bonding Warehouse, recommended in lieu of security for duty 40 to 44 

Brewing, Treatise - - - - 177 to 208 

„ Bavarian System ... 196 

Brewers, number of - - - 234 

„ ditto Eetail - - - 234 

ditto Victuallers who brew their own beer - 234 

Malt consumed by each . . 234 






Comparison of Prices and Duty upon Malt, Coffee, Cocoa k Tea 217 
Coffee, effect upon the consumption of Malt from the dispro- 
portionate reduction in Duty - - 62 to 63, 217 
Ditto, consumption of, and Duty from 1784 to 1848 214 to 215 
Ditto,Ireland, from 1784 - - - 216 
Ditto, Imports, East and West India, and Cuba - 217 
Cocoa, consumption of frt>m 1814 - - 213 
Ditto Imports from West Indies and Brazil - 217 
Coals, best suited for Drying Malt and Hops 
Certificate System, vexatious eflfect - - 9 
Q'edit on Duties - - - - 45 ^ 
Couch, Laws and Eegulation relating thereto (see Laws) 
Ditto, cause of alteration in allowance for swell, kc. 16 to 31 
Ditto, mode of Filling - - - 28 to 
Ditto, construction of .\ '■ - - 95 
Cistern, Laws and Regulations relating thereto - 147 
Ditto oonstruction of ... 88 



Cistern Certificate to use - - - 

Cyder, consumptioii of, Repeal and Duty thereon, and questi- 
onable policy thereof - - . 

Debt, National, from 1688 to 1847 

Divisions, Excise, District of Survey, (see Survey) 

Duty, on Malt, &c., comparison ol - 

Ditto, reduction of recommended to - 

Excise, Laws and Regulations 

Ditto, powers of - 

Entry, of Malting Premises, form 

Floors, material for and proportions 

Gauging, explained, Avith Table 

Hops - - - - - 

Ditto, growth and Duty, from 1711 to 1849 

Ditto, Exports and Imports - - - - 

Ditto, Average Price from 1799 to 1848 - 

Ditto, Drying . . _ - 

Kilns, (see Malt) - - 

Licensing System (Beer) _ - - 

Laws and Regulations, arranged under several heads 
Laws, digest of - 

Entry - . . - 

License - - - - 

Credit . . . - 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



Charge - - - 

Cistern - - - 

Couch - - - 

Loss by Fire, &c, 

Specimen - - - 

Obstructing Officer 
Notice to Steep 

Steeping, hours of - 

Emptying, hours of - 

Allowances - - - 

Sprinkling - - - 

Floors, number of - 
Servants, liability to punishment - 

Liabilities - - - 



89 

67 
209 



66 

40 to 45 

45 to 46 
86 
107 
99 to 100 



Malt Trade, importance of and extent 

„ Decrease in consumption, cause and remedy - 
„ History of Laws, &c, _ - - 



169 

228 to 229 

230 

233 

115 

112 to 126 

53 

143 to 165 
134 to 146 
143 

144 to 145 

145 to 159 
160 

146 to 147 
148, 153 to 156 

160 
150 

99 
99 

151 

152 

157 

156 to 158 

157 

163 

162 

47 

48 to 70 
127 to 133 



5» 



9> 



» 



»> 



»> 



»» 



5> 



>» 



»? 



' Malt Drying ... 

Roasted or Black 
Brown or Porter 
Quantity made from 1697 to 1849 - 

„ Ireland, from 1786 to 1825 

„ Scotland, from 1781 to 1825 

Kiln and Drying 

Cost of - - - 

Exportation 
Boasters 
Malt-house, construction of 
Malting, Treatise on 

„ Bavarian System 
„ Bigg or Beere 

Notice to Steep, form of 

Oats, Average Price from 1771 

Population from 1700 to 1841 / 
Penalties, subject in 1829 

Reminisences of the Malt Trade 
Revenue, from 1066 to 1848 
Rides, (see Survey) 

Stock Book, plan of, recommended (see Advertisement) 

Sulphur, injurious effect upon both Hops and Malt 

Security for Duty, evil effects of and remedy 

Spirits, British, consumption of, from 1780 

Ditto, Foreign „ „ 

Sugar, use of in Breweries, effect of 

Survey, imequal nature thereof, and consequent evil 

to the Ti-ade 
Sprinkling, general question treated of 
Steep, time of and system recommended 
Ditto, effect of long and short Steeps 

Tea, History of 
„ Consumption of from 1660 to 1847 



Wine, consumption of, from 1782 to 1849 
Water . . 

Wheat, average price from 1646 
Ditto, fluctuation, exhibiting ^the highest and lowest average 
from 1646 to 1842 . . . 230 



PAcn* 
111 

68 

Appendix 
211 to 212 
212 
213 

112 to 114 
123 
141 
142 

84 to 88 

74 to 126 
125 
138 

90 
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209 
12 to 

6to 
210 



14 
46 



115 
40 to 45 

227 

223 to 224 
66 to 67 
resulting 

36 to 39 and 45 
31 to 36 
9tfto 95 
96 to 103 

64 to 66 
218 to 219 



220 to 221^ 

185 

231 to 232 



i 

f 




ERRATA. 



Pacre 21. )?Gth line '* gauge" instead oi' gouge. 

„ 27, 12ih line ''Mr. W. Ford/* instead ol' Mr. 
A. Ford. 

„ 31, last word ** under." 



,, 8rd line, ' as less liquor would be given in cistern. 

„ 39, 19th line, 8s instead of 10s. 

,, 88, 13th line, ^* rousing," instead of sousing. 



»» 



'.r 



„ 93, 15th line, 55 hours and upwards with dprinklin 

„ SI 8, 1700 to 1740, the quantities are those Im- 
ported and not those entered for Homo 
Consumption. 
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COOPERS AND BREWERS SUPPUIEO 

WITH 

COOPERS' TOOLS 

Of first-rate quality 
By S. and J. S. BLIGH, WHITECHAPEL, facing the Church Gates. 

Also Wood Truss Hoops, Iron Hooping and Biyets, Warranted. 
Lift* of Prices sent (Post Free) on appUoatum, 



ILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 



®Ql^Bft@» STAVl^ 



YEAST, MD BEER MERCHANTS. 



TO MALSTERS AND KILN DRYERS, 

W. HOLMAN, 
RILH PLATB SARBR. 

OF TBB 

Old Established Manufitctory, MorUake, Surrey, 

Infonns the Trade that he has now in Stock a large supply of excellent punched 
and hammer>hardened KILN PLATES ready for fitting to Kilns of any dimensions. 

W. H. must add that his Plates only are made flat without the aid of Fire, whereby 
the solidity of the iron is preserved, the Oxygen air, which is so destructive, excluded 
from the pores, the Plates rendered stif^and flat, and not liable to work into furrows ; 
consequently must surpass in durability Plates of any other Manufacturer. 

Much Improved GAUGE RODS and FIOATS; also Patent Iron Furnaces, Kiln 
Bearers, and every sort of Iron Work necessary in the formation of Kilns. 

Instructions given as to the erection of new, or the alteration of old Kilnsi to the 
most improved plans. Experienced workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 



ROBERT RAMSDEN, 

(Late Grigory & Co.) 

B IS S I N S B R, 

PVHP AND REFM6EBAT.0S MANUFACTUBEB, 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDER, 



HENRY CATER, 
SftOYB »OILBR WOEBS^ 

Great Cfnildford Street, Southwark, 

AND COMMEKCIAL DOCK BOILER WORKS, 

Russell Street, Sotherhithe, 

HAKTrFACIUBEB OF 

ALL KINDS OF WROUGHT IRON STEAM BOILERS, 

SOGAE, SOAP, AND GLUE PANS, 

lEON BOAT BUILDER AOT) TANK MAKER, 

REPAIRS EXECUTED WIT H P U N CT U A L I T Y AN D DISPATCH 



M. A. HURREIL, 

BACK MAKSa AH9 COOPBB, 

66, Houndsditch, London. 

Vats and Casks of every description for Brewers, Distillers, Vinegar 

Makers, Sugar Refiners, Dyers, Soap Boilers, &e. 
Merchants Supplied Casks for Exportation 



J. D. LEE, 

97, Leadenhall Street, & 40, Wew Com Eiebange, 

l-ONDON, 

SAIL SLOTH ^ ^MBLS^® . [iAH9PAe?y^S%. 

Sacks, Eick Cloths, Tarpaulins, Patent Waterproof Cloths, 

Marquees, &c. 
AGENT FOR MABGARY'S ANTI-ll^ILDEW, 

AT MABKBT PBIOBS. 



WILLIAM BOOES, 

IRON PLATE WOEKER, 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE, PUMP AND TANK MAKER, 

14, Holland Street, BlackMars Road. 

Manufucturer of Well Boring Pipe ; Collard Pipe for Driying; Well Boring Tools » 
Barge and other Pumps ; Double and Single*plate Pipe ; and Elbows for Hot Ah: 

Flues, &c„ &c. 

Steam Engine and Boat Ohimnesrs: 



BRIAN eOCORAN AND CO. 

Mxtrafactuvertf o( 

SHOVELS, TRUCKS, BUSHELS, &c, 
BARLEY AND MALT SCREENS, 

HJIB CLOTH, FOX HOPS, SEEDS, *c, 
SACK TYERS AND FILLIS FOB MENDING SACKS, 

tROMI MAI.T QA.tSGE3f 
Agents for Punched Iron Platesi Saccharometers, &c« 

m:alt kilns erected on the most impkoved principle 



VAtmnA SLATS SLABS. 

The qualities of this material in point of strength, durability and beauty 
added to its non-absorbent properties, recommend it to general use. 

The experiments made by command of the Board of Ordnance, estab- 
lish, that to break Slabs of equal dimensions, required 

cwt. qre. lbs. 
For Yorkshire Stone - - - 2 2 22^ 
For Valentia Slate - - - 11 X 25 

For strength and safety in Paving Warehouses, Breweries, Malt-houses, 
&c., it presents many advantages, as it may be used pne-fourth the tliick- 
ness of ordinary Stone, and Trucks may pass over it with heavy weights. 

The Valentia Slate has been used at the National Gkillcry, British 
Museum, New Prison Isle of Wight, Biimingham Railway Station, 
Barracks at Portsea, and nuimerous Public Works. 

A large Stock is maintained at the Depot, 

Millbank Street, Westminster, 



19 & 20 TOOJiEY STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

MJNUPJCTUMBMS OF 

Hydrometarsi SaccharomoterSj, fmd Thennometen, 

OBIGINAL HYDEOMETER MAKEKS 

TO H. M- BOKO&ABLB BOABD OF EX0Z8E i&NB CUSTOMS | 

To the Lords Conuntwionert of H«r Mti^eatfa Vm and Honorable ViotoaUiog Board ; to the Hon* 
East and Weat India, London, and St. Katharine Dock Ooispaniea, &«. 

BSTABLIBHED UFWAB1>8 OF EIGHTY TEABS. 

\ 

Hanufsusturers of the Improyed 

SACCHAROMETER, 

FOB ASCERTAINING THE REAL STRENGTH OF WORTS; 
Being the krttti and most apprwoed Itutrummt for that pwrpoM. 

Accurately adjusted to the experiments and calculations made under the inspection of 
Drs. Hope, CoTcntry, and Thomson, appointed by the Commissioners of Excise for 
Scotland, and presented to the Honorable House of Commons. 

Dbino & Faob beg to introduce a New Instrument, 

THE FERMEN TO METER, 

For the Brewery^ DistiUery, and Laboratory^ 

By which the original Gravity of Beer, Ale, &c. is shewn after the process of fermen- 
tation ; also, the quantity of Alcohol contained in Wines, Saccharine Liquors and 
Spiritous Compounds, with Tables to convert the amount of Alcohol into Proof Spirit 
per emit. 

IB7 lEo VSmiETo 

• BRING k FAGE, have completed the above instrument the FEaicBaT0MBTXB,for4]ie 
purpose of ascertaining the original strength of fluids, where Alcohol is present, and 
forms a component part of and mizture, whether produced by a self-existing fomen- 
tation, as in Worts, or an ingredient readjr formed, as in Compounds. It is also a 
correct measure of the amount of proof Spirit per cent. The method now submitted, 
IS founded on the experience of many eminent philosophers ; and they have directed 
their attention to focilitate the operation by the present Instrument, so as to -render 
the knowledge required easy and accurate. The Instrument is accompanied with 
instructions, which will be found to complete all the iuformatiou requisite, and they 
b«r to introduce it to the notice of the trade generally. 

i>. & F. call the attention of Brewers, Distillers, and all parties interested in 
knowing the quality of Grain, to- their OHONDROMETBR or Com Balance, by 
which Instrument, (contained in a box only a few inches long) the wejighit of any grain 
may be found in pounds per bushel. It is adjusted to the Imperial Standa;rd; 

ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION PUNCTUALLY EXECUTED. 
All 1nnd$ of MathemaHeal and PhUotophioat Iiiu^inimeiU*,--'InttrumeHU Bepairtd tmd ji^futted fo 

ths Oovemment Standard, t 






WILLIAM FORD, 

^IHIEA^ iSi^IIISY Off!Sfi» 

5, Talbot Court, Gracadhurdi Street o. 



Omom PATENT ROTABT STEAM fiffilSB, 

This Engine combines all the essentials so long desired^ viz. (umplieity of con 
struction and working ->the power direct— -the space occupied not one-third that of 
other Engines, and cost not one -half. Its superiority has been tested for locomotive 
purposes on the Railways ; and as a Stationary Engine, has been in practical operation 
nine months. - 

The Price being only £^per Horse-power, and kept in order fbr twelve months j or 
Engine, Condenser, Boiler, and Propeller, with all nttings for Steam Vessels, at £20 
per Horse Power. The whole will not occupy more than one cubic foot per Horse 
Fewer, and tiie entire weight will not exceed 15 Cwt. per Horse* 



WATTEEFS COMPOSmOir, 

For Destroying and Preventing Incnistation in Steam BMeru 

• 
By the use of tins Composition, the delay caused by Incrustation is entirely pre- 
vented, the boiler kept clean without chipping; mudi fuel (10 to 12 per cent.) is 
uned ; wear and tear prevented, and great ^eewity afforded from aecidents by ex«. 
plosion- The application is stmpfe, and does not require the maiiftole to be openeJ, 
as it is perfectly soluble ; incapable of injuring copper or inm* (sea Dr. Aiken'c 
report,) and may be put in the boiler through the sarety valve, or other convenient 
means ; it prevents crystalization and cohesion, (which are Hie princi^l causes of 
incrustation) and is adopted for all kinds of Boilers, however intricate, either Marine, 
Stationary, or Locomotive. It has met with unprecedented success for the last fivo 
years, and been most rigouroosly tested ; and on the score of effioieney, leaves' nothing 
^ to be desired; in proof of which, some testimonisLls and a list of the mfinerous parties 
cning i1^ who may be referred to . 
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W. FORD, has also the Agency fior . 

Brown or Porter Malt ; 
Amber ditto; 
Patent or Black Malt ; 
IsingalsB. 

'W. F. also sells and purchases upon commission Pale Malt and Baelet 

][ Stotk and Gauge Books supplmd tothe MaU Trade, li^QMcM Gauge Tablet pr^^ared at908,eaeh. 



TO BIIEWEKS, WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTB, ke 

^rnkWM PmEMT ^L(g@IMI®L(Ri1IIEiriiR, 

HANUFAOTUHED ONLY BY 

JOSEPH LONG, 

HYDROMETER AND SACCHAROMETER MAKER, 

20, LITTLE TOWER STREET, LONDON, 

The attention of the Brewing interests is most particularly requested to 
Field's Patent Alcoholmeter, which will be found to be invaluable 
in the Brewer's practical operations. 

Ist. It will accurately determine whether fermentation has been sound 
and complete, before and after cleansing, as it will denote the Alcohol 
created by the attenuation, as well as the undecomposed Saccharine in the 
Beer, and which together indicates the original weight before femieir- 
tation. 

2nd, Upon Stock Beers may be noted at aU times the different changes 
in their condition, by the after or second fermentation, and thereby their 
keeping properties more truely determined than by the ordinary mode the 
palate. 

3rd, It will con*ectly denote the original weight by lbs. per barrel of 
aU Beers, no matter the mode of Brewing adopted, or the time it has 
been brewed ; and it is likewise arranged to show the relative value of all 
Beers' by their original gravity, or lbs. per barrel of pure Saccharine 
matter. 

Instruments and examples are appended for use. 

Wine and Spirit Merchants will find great advantage by this Instru- 
ment, as adapted to their trade. It wiU correctly indicate the per ceutage 
of Spirit and quantiy of Sugar in all Gins and Compounds, likewise tihe 
quantity of Brandy and Grape Saccharine in Wines of every denomina- 
tion, by Tables accm*ately odculated, Price of the Instrument complete ; 

For Brewers ----£4 10 

. For Wines and Spirits only -----.. 40 
Orders addressed as above will meet punctual attention 

Joseph Long requests attention to his Improved Sacchakometek, 
with only One Weight, combining simplicity with correctness in the 
Brewer's operations, and being coated with a body of fine gold, the In- 
strument, resists corrosion from acids, thereby retaining its correctness for 
a much longer period than the ordinary Saccharometer. 

Price, complete, with instructions, £5 5s. 
Also his much approved 

ASBT^BBTBft^ 

Which correctly shows the t^ per cent, of acid in all Beers, Wines, 
&c., &C-, with Tables truly inJfilHxng the amoimt of Saccharine destroyed 
by the acetous fermentation, and also the loss of Spirit per cent, occasioned 
thereby. 

Saccharometers, &c-y of every description, Repaired and Readjusted 
Brewing Thermometers^ Gwtging Rules and Floats, 




^ 



